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This paper is intended to fill the need for a coripre- 
hensive study of the nature and development not only of 
United States Antarctic policy itself but also of the in- 
ternal arr an p,cmen t s for the formulation and execution of 
that policy. It is not desip,ned to represent a complete 
history of American activities in the Antarctic regions. 

The principal purposes of this study are (1) to determine 
whether past and present Antarctic policies and the govern- 
mental arrangements for their formulation and conduct have 
served the best interests of the United States and (2) to 
determine the manner in which these policies and arrange- 
ments might be relevant to other issues and geograpliic 
areas. It is hoped, in addition, that this study will 
facilitate an assessment of the political future of the 
Antarctic regions themselves. Inasmuch as the An t a r c t i c 
did not become a subject of significant and continuing con- 
cern to governments and policy-makers in general until the 
early 1900*s, when claims to national sovereignty \^'ere first 
asserted over Antarctic territory and sustained Antarctic 
operations first became technologically feasible, the study 
focuses attention primarily on developments in the twentieth 
century. 

I w'ish to acknov*;! edge a debt of gratitude to the many 
members of the faculty and staff of the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy v;ho have assisted me at all stages in 
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tlie preparation of this paper, and particularly to Profes- 
sors Robert B. Stev.'art and Ruhl J. Bartlett for their valu- 
able counsel. I also wish to express i?.y appreciation to 
Ambassadors Hugh S. Gumming and Paul C. Daniels, both of 
v.'hom have been intimately connected with Antarctic politi- 
cal affairs and have been kind enough to share their know- 
ledge and experience \;ith me. Finally, I am especially 
grateful to Dr. Henry M. Hater, the Staff Historian of the 
United States Naval Support Force, Antarctica, and to Dr. 
Herman Friis, the Director of the Center for Polar Archives 
of the United States National Archives, for their assistanc 
in obtaining source material. I alone am responsible, how- 
ever, for any errors in fact or judgment. 
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INTRODUCTION 



'i'he continent of Antarctica is v/ithout doubt the most 
inhospitable area on the surface of the earth. It consists 
almost entirely of a high plateau covered by an ice sheet 
which, in places, readies a thickness of more than a mile. 
This vast accumulation of land ice leads to temperatures much 
lower than those recorded in comparable northern latitudes; 
and the intense cold leads, in turn, to the existence of a 
permanent high pressure area around the South Pole, causing 
the great blizzards which regularly sweep the continent.^ 
Despite the hostility of the Antarctic environment, however, 
individuals and nations have possessed important interests 
in the region for a period of almost tv;o centuries. 

The first incentive for large-scale national involvement 
in the Antarctic was presented not by the barren continent 
itself but by the Antarctic seas, which are the v/ovld's most 
prolific in marine life. As the Antarctic ice pack freezes 
each winter, the surrounding water increases in salinity, be- 
comes denser, and sinks to the bottom. Bottom water, rich in 
nutrients, is then forced upv/ard. As a result of this cycle, 
the sub -Ant a retie waters offer ideal conditions for the exis- 
tence of marine organisms in great quantities; and these 

IV. Hunter Christie, Th e Antar ctic Problem (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1951), pp. 16-18; and U. S., Congress, House 
of Representatives, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Internationa] Geophysical Year, The Arctic^ anjl An tare- 
t i ca , 8 5 1 iT C o iTg ^ "TiTd ~ s e s'sTT^l o'us"er*irc p t . N 6.1548, Serial N o . 
12 0 7?. (Washington; United States Government Printing Office, 
1958) , p, 62. 
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organisms provide food for vast numbers of fish, which, in 
turn, are able to support large populations of valuable 
marine mammals, such as seals and whales. 

The Antarctic sealing industry v;as born as a result of 
a voyage by the celebrated British navigator. Captain James 
A. Cook, to the vJaters of the North Pacific in 1776. IVhile 
conducting surveys of the Alaskan coast. Cook's men had the 
opportunity to trade with the natives for seal furs; and upon 
Cook's later arrival in China, these furs were found to be 
especially valuable to the Chinese. The nev/s spread quickly, 
and mariners of all nations began to organize sealing expedi- 
tions in great numbers. The known stocks of seals in the 
North Atlantic had already become seriously depleted by the 
late eighteenth century, hov;ever, and scalers from North At- 
lantic nations were forced to range far afield. British and 
American sealers concentrated their efforts in the breeding 
grounds of the Antarctic, or southern, fur seal ( Ar otocephalus 
a ustral is ) on the s ub- An t ar c ti c islands near to South America 
and soon dominated the sealing industry in that part of the 
world. In contrast, the sealing grounds of the North Pacific 
were not exploited to any significant degree until the forma- 

^Robert Morgan, World Se a Fisheries (London: Pitman, 

1955), p. 280 ; and JoFn iTymaiT^ ^n t arctTc a : Antarctic Ocean," 

lincy clopa cdi a Rritanni ca (1966 ed.), Vol. 2, p. 5, 
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tion of the Russian- American Fur Company in 1799.“' 

For a period of approximately 40 years, Antarctic 
sealing offered vast opportunities for economic gain. One 
American sealing captain, F.dnund Fanning of Stonington, Con- 
neticut, reported a net profit from one voyage in 1796 of 
$52,300 on an initial investment of $7,867.^' By the early 
1820's, however, the greed and efficiency of the sealers had 
resulted in the depletion of stocks of Antarctic fur seals 
to the point where sealing operations in the region v;ere no 
longer profitable. The species recovered somewhat during 
the next 50 years, and the Antarctic sealing industry was 
revived on a relatively small scale in 1871. By 1900, this 
revival had resulted in the complete extinction of the Antarc 
tic fur seal everywhere but in the Falkland Islands, where 
the seals v/ere protected by the British Government,^ The 
Falkland seals have only recently begun to repopulate the sub 
Antarctic islands which were once the centers of the sealing 
industry. Nev; breeding grounds were discovered in the South 
Shetland, South Orkney, and South Sandv'/ich Islands in the lat 

^Philip I, Mittcrling, America in the Ant a rcti c to 1 840 
(Urban a: University of Illinois P”ress, 1959), pp. 19-24. 

^ I b i d . , p. 24 . 

^H. W . Hunter Christie, The Antai’ct^ (London; 

Allen and Unv.-in, 1951), pp. lT5~r2 5™ See al^o "Fur Seals in 
the South Shetland Islands," The Polar Record, Vol. 11 (Jan- 
uary, 1963), p. 473 ; and M. IVT’’ Ho 1 dg‘ate‘',~ " Fvir Seals in the 
South Sandwich Islands," The Polar Record, Vol, 11 (January, 
1963), pp. 4 74-4 75 , "" 
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19S0*s, but it will be many decades before they a rain assune 
commercial importance.^ 

The principal commercial activity conducted in Antarctic 
waters in 1969 is whaling. The most valuable product of this 
industry is the oil obtained by rendering the blubber, or 
fat, of the vchale and used in the manufacture of foodstuffs, 
soap, and lubricants. V/hale meat is consumed in Japan, but 
all attempts to develop markets for this product in other 
countries have net with failure.^ World stocks of whales 
are rapidly diminishing, however, and the only nations en- 
gaged in Antarctic whaling at present are Japan and the Soviet 
Union. Attempts at regulation of the whaling industry, such 
as those involved in the Whaling Convention of 1946 and by 
the International V/haling Commission, have been unsuccessful 
in obtaining the controls necessary to prevent the v/hale’s 

o 

eventual extinction. Unless the world's whaling nations are 
able to reach an agreement in the near future on severe lim- 
itations to the size of annual catches, the whale seems des- 

^^”Fur Seals in the South Shetland Islands," The Polar 
j^^cord, Vol. 11 (January, 1965), pp. 47 5-474; "I'ur Seals 
Breeding in the South Orkney Islands," The PoJ_ar Record, 

Vol* 10 (January, 1961), t>p. 4 08-409; and iM . V.’. Holdgafe, 

"Fur Seals in the South Sandv/ich Islands," Polar R e c o v d , 

Vol. 11 (January, 1963), pp. 474-475. 

^Robert Morgan, V/orld Sea Fisheries (London: Pitman, 

19 5 5), p . 280. ’ 

^^S. G. Brown, "A Review of Antarctic Whaling," The 
Polar Re c ord, Vol. 11 (May, 1 965), pp, 555 -566 . 
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tilled to follov/ the path of the Antarctic fur seal* 

Hxcept in regard to v/haling, the Antarctic fisheries 
have remained unexploited due to the lack of suitable markets 
for fish in the populated continents near to the Antarctic 
regions*^ Despite the fact that millions of people in Africa 
and South America suffer from protein deficiencies and gener- 
al malnutrition, the demand for fish in these areas has always 
been relatively low, hating habits, v;hile affected signifi- 
cantly by levels of education and per capita income, have 
deep psychological and cultural roots; and the creation of a 
demand for a type of food to which people are unaccustomed 
is a difficult process requiring changes in basic human at- 
titudes.^^ The Antarctic fisheries v;ill probably assume 
major economic importance in the future, hov/ever, as a re- 
sult of both the increasing v;orld demand for food in general 
and the grov/ing use of fish protein concentrate as a ’forti- 
fier* for traditional foods. 

The existence of significant economic interests in the 
Continent itself must await advances in technology, Antarc- 
tica is known to contain large quantities of copper and low- 
grade coal, and geologists have also found evidence of depos- 
its of gold, silver, iron, manganese, and uranium. The high 

^Morgan, V/ o r 1 d Sea Fisherj._es, p, 24. 

^^Alan D. Berg, ’’Malnutrition and National !>e ve lopmen t 
Foreign Affairs, Vol* 46 (October, 1967), p, 134, 
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costs tliat v.’ould be involved in extracting and marketing 
these resources preclude, however, their becoming commercial- 
ly important in the foreseeable future. 

Conditions in Antarctica also preclude the establishment 
of any industry involving animals dependent on the land for 
their food supplies. Indeed, the largest such animal indig- 
enous to Antarctica is a wingless chronomid fly ( Belgica ant - 

arct i ca ) , which breeds in the brackish coastal waters of the 

1 2 

Palmer Peninsula. Not even on the sub- Antarctic islands 
are there conditions favorable to large-scale animal husband- 
ry, for the non-existence of indigenous herbivorous mammals 
has led to the evolution of grasses highly sensitive to graz- 
ing. Small herds of sheep, cattle, and reindeer introduced 
by whalers have managed to exist on some of these islands, 
ho ever, and there has been some thinking on the possibility 
of introducing some species of Arctic fur-bearing animals. 

In summary, the land areas of the Antarctic can be expect- 
ed to offer little economic advantage for some time. It is 



^^Walter G. Sullivan, Assault o n th e Unknown (Nev/ York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961), p. 336; and E. IV. Hunter Christie, The 
Antarctic Problem (London: Allen and Unv/in, 1951), pp. 22-23. 

12J, L. Grcssett and R. E. Leech, "Insect Habitats in 
Antarctica," The Polar Rec ord, Vol. 10 (May, 1961), p. 503. 

Holdgatc and N. M. Mace, "The Influence of Man 
on the Floras and Faunas of SoutJiern Islands," The Polar 
Record, Vol. 10 (May, 1961), pp. 476-484. 
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highly probable, however, that technological advances coupled 
v/ith the depletion of resources in other areas of the v;orld 
will at some future date cause the mineral resources of Ant- 
arctica to become exploitable on bases competitive v/ith those 
of other regions; and the hope of future wealth is, in itself 
an important factor leading nations to maintain an interest 
in Antarctic affairs. 

In the absence of immediate opportunities for direct 
economic gain, the greatest tangible factor behind Antarctic 
operations at present is scientific investigation. The imp or 
tance of Antarctica to science was amply stated in 1958 by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States House of Representatives in a report prepared with 
the assistance of the National Academy of Sciences: 



First, it is a large part of our planet--some 6 
million square miles in area--and a largely unknov;n 
part, too. 

Second, it is the largest repository of ice in 
the world, containing 86 percent of all the world's 
glacial ice. 

Third, it is the world’s most efficient cold-air 
factory, far more so than the Arctic. It also con- 
tains the pole or hub of the atmospheric circulation 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Fourth, its melting ice creates vast amounts of 
cold water, which sink to the bottom of the ocean and 
as the Antarctic Bottom Current moves across the equa 
tor, moves into the Northern Hemisphere, 

Fifth, it enables study to be made of the aurora 
australis and comparisons with the aurora borealis. 
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national Conciliation, No. 531 (January, 1961), n. 263. 
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Sixtli, it contains the South Magnetic Poles 
tend affords tlie opportunity for extensive geomag- 
netic studies. 

Seventh, it presents a stable platform for 
the study of the thermal and electrical properties 
of the atmosphere cut off from sunliglit for many 
montiis, for the study of ionospheric pheiiomena af- 
fecting radio propagation, and for the study of 
concentrations of cosmic radiation. 

Eighth, it offers a stable platform for the 
tracking of earth satellites having the significant 
North-South orbit. 



Southern Hemispheric nations are particularly concerned 
with Antarctic meteorology, since most of their weather orig- 
inates on that continent; and the extensive meteorological 
studies conducted in Antarctica during the 1960*s have al- 
ready caused a marked improvement in weather forcasting in 
the Southern Hemi sph ere . ^ ^ 

In addition to possessing interests related to opportu- 
nities for and expectations of economic and scientific gain 
in the Antarctic, the nations, of the world have demonstrated 
varying degrees of concern with the strategic implications 
of the region. In 1969, however, the logistic and techni- 
cal problems that v;ould be involved in the establishment 
of major military bases in the Antarctic could be surmounted 
only by the Great Powers; and these nations, i/ith their bal- 



S,, Congress, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, International .6eophys i^c a 1 
Y£ar,_^Thc Ai^ctic and Antarctica, 85t*h Cong., 2nd sess., House 
licpFr iFF. F7~ S eFi a ] (Washington; United States 
Government Printing Office, 1958), pp. 20-21. 

^^Ibid., p. 61, 
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listic missiles ajul unclear submarines , neither have a real 
need for such bases nor have shov;n any interest in allocating 
the immense funds that v.’ould be necessary for their construc- 
tion.^^ 

At the present time (1969), there are 12 nations with 
extensive interests in the Antarctic: the United Kingdom, 

Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, France, Norway, Belgium, 
Japan, Argentina, Chile, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States. Despite the varying interests possessed by these 
nations in the Antarctic and despite the conflicts that ex- 
isted among them with regard to other areas and other issues, 
they reached agreement in 1959 on a treaty v.'hich attempted 
to insure that national activities in the region vrould be 
solely of a peaceful and cooperative nature. 

It would have appeared unlikely, perhaps, that such an 
agreement would have been possible. Antarctica was not a nev/ 
area of concern to the nations involved but one in which 
attitudes, interests, and policies had hardened over a long 
period of time. Serious international disputes had arisen 
over questions relating to tlie region on many previous occa- 
sions, and such disputes had tvvice resulted in the use of 
armed force. Re that as it may, hov.’evcr, the Antarctic Trea- 
ty has been successful up to the present and may well become 
the model for future peaceful solutions to the problems of 

^ ‘^Taub cn f i e 1 d , 



"A Treaty for Antarctica, 



pp. 261-262, 
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other areas. An understanding of the developments in Antarc- 
tica v.'hich culminated in such a significant agreement could 
therefore be of considerable importance to the world in 
general. 

The successful conclusion of the Antarctic Treaty v.'as 
achieved largely tlirough the efforts of tiie United States 
Government, a government which has, moreover, spent some 
$350,000,000 from 1954 to 1969 to engage in Antarctic 
operations on a scale unprecedented in the history of any 
nation. It is also of importance, therefore, to discuss 
and evaluate the nature and development of the United States 
policies which resulted in both the Antarctic Treaty and such 
a massive United States commitment in Antarctica itself. A 
study of these policies is directly relevant not only to the 
future of the Antarctic regions and the role of the United 
States in that future but also to the prospects for peaceful 
international cooperation in other areas of the world. 

The history of United States activities in the Antarc- 
tic is almost as old as the history of the republic itself. 
American sealers and whalers were active in Antarctic waters 
from the late eighteenth century. Little is knov/n of their 
early discoveries, hov-^'ever, since the pressures of competi- 
tion led them to keep most of their operations secret. 

^ ^ U . S , , D e ] ) a r t m c; n t of State, Uni t e d S t a t cs >' 

Intcr nat i on a 1 Cooperation in Antarctica (Washington: United 

States Government I’rintiTig Office, )9o4), p. 1. 
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The first recorded penetration of the Antarctic ro[;ions by 
Americans occurred in 1790, when Captain Uaniel Greene of 
New Haven, Connecticut, led a sealing expedition to South 
Georgia. Thirty years later, another American sealing 
captain, Nathaniel Palmer of Stonington, Connecticut, may 
have been the first to discover the Antarctic continent. On 
November 17, 1820, Palmer logged the sighting of a strait 
believed to be the Orleans Channel, one side of v;hich is bor- 
dered by the mainland of Antarctica . Substantial evidence 
indicates, hov/ever, that the coast of Antarctica had been 
sighted earlier in 1820 by the British surveyor, Edv/ard 
Bransficld. In addition, the Soviet Union claims that the 
Russian navigator, Pabian von Bellingshausen, sighted the con- 
tinent before the others during his exploring expedition of 
1819-1821. There is evidence that Bellingshausen may have 
done so, but without having realized at the time that he had 
actually sighted land rather than a seaborne ice formation. 

With the depletion of known stocks of Antarctic fur 



^^Paul Siplc, "Antarctica: Exploration and Discovery," 

Encyc 1 o p a c d i a b ritannica (1966 ed.), Vol. 2, p. 7. 

^*^V.-altcr G. Sullivan, Quest for a Continent (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, c.' 1957), p. 23."" 

2 ^Witter 1 in g , A merica in the A n tarctic , p, 41. 

7 7 

Terence Armstrong, "Four Eye-Witness Accounts of 
B c 1 1 i n g s h a u s c r. * s An t a r c t i c Voyage of 1 8 1 9 2 1 ^ ” 1’ h o P o 1 ? 
Recor d ^ Vol. 6 (January, 1951), pp . 85-87. 
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seals in the early 1820's, various persons connected with 
the sealing industry petitioned the United States Congress 
to grant funds for an official expedition to search the Ant- 
arctic for new breeding grounds. Other American maritime in- 
terests also desired that an official expedition be sent to 
the Antarctic for the purpose of exploring and surveying the 
uncharted waters of the region. Congress acted favorably on 
the requests in May, 1836, appropriating the sum of $300,000 
for use by tl>e Secretary of the Navy in connection with an 
expedition which v.’ould explore the Antarctic regions and 
certain areas of the Pacific Ocean. 

The United States Hxploring expedition, consisting of 
five shij)s under the command of l.icutenant Charles V.'ilkes, 
United States Navy, sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, on 
August 19, 1838. It was under orders to proceed first to 
Tierra del Fuego and then attempt to penetrate as far to the 
south as permitted by the condition of the Antarctic ice pack. 
On March 3, 1839, the expedition readied Hope Island off the 
northern tip of the Palmer Peninsula, where it found further 
progress through the ice impossible, V.'ilkes* vessels then 
departed from tlie Antarctic and separated to conduct surveys 
of various South Pacific islands, v.’liich included Samoa, New 
Caledonia, the Fijis, and the New Hebrides. 



2 ttc r 1 ing , America i n th e Antarct ic, pp. 106-107. 

^''ibid., pp. 12 8- 1 37, 
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Tlie ships I'ouuitcd in Sydney, Australia, in November, 

1839, and the members of the expedition made preparations 

for a return to the Antarctic during the upcoming austral 

summer. The expedition left Sydney on December 25 and sailed 

south, sigiiting the Antai’ctic mainland at an approximate 

longitude of 140“ East on January 30, 1840. The vessels then 

cruised v;estward along the coast and reached a longitude of 

97® East before a shortage of drinking water forced them to 

. ? 5 

return to Australia. 

The exploits of the Wilkes Expedition led to an increase 
of American interest in the Antarctic, and the hydrographic 
data collected by the expedition served to lessen some of 
the dangers connected with Antarctic voyages. There is no 
evidence of Wilkes having discovered new scaling grounds, 
but American whalers began to visit the Antarctic in ever- 
increasing numbers and soon dominated the v;haling industry 
in that region. In spite of the losses suffered by their 
fleets during the Civil War, American \/hnlers retained this 
position of dominance until the 1880’ s, when both overfishing 
and tlic increasing use of mineral oils for purposes of lubri- 
cation began to cause a decline in the v;haling industry it- 
self. 26 

With the decline of Antarctic whaling and the post-Civil 

2*'’Mi tterl ing , Amc r i ca i n t he An tarctic , pp. 137-146. 

26sipie, '’Antarctica; Exploration and Discovery, ’’ p. 8, 
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War emphasis on internal development, the attention of the 
United Stater, turned away from the Antarctic regions. By 
the beginning of the twentieth century, therefore, the United 
States Government had neither developed an Antarctic policy 
nor, for that matter, had recognized a need for such a policy. 
Indeed, for a period of some 110 years, there had been little 
in Antarctica of concern to governments in general. Antarc- 
tic operations had been conducted primarily by private enter- 
prise, and no nation had attempted to gain exclusive control 
over any part of the region. This situation did not endure 
long into the tv;entieth century, hov.'ever, for governments 
soon became directly and continuously involved in Antarctic 



affairs. 



Till' HRA OF PASSIVITY: 



1904-1953 



In the fii'St decade of the t\/cnti.et'.h ccntiu’y, the Ant- 
arctic whaling industry began to recover rapidly from its 
state of decline. The invention and development in the late 
nineteenth century of the harpoon cannon, explosive harpoon, 
and steam-powered whale catcher had served to create an in- 
terest in the smaller and swifter whales which had previously 
been relatively difficult and uneconomical to catch; and such 
species, like the blue and fin whales, were known to exist in 
great numbers in the seas adjacent to Antarctica. The tech- 
nological advancements that allowed these species to be hunt- 
ed on an economical basis first reached the Antarctic in 
1904, when the Norv/egian whaling captain, C. A. Larsen, led 
a three-ship fleet to South Georgia.^ Larsen constructed a 
shore station and processing plant at Grytviken Harbor, South 
Georgia, in 1905, and the immediate success of this enter- 
prise led to the establishment of additional whaling stations 
on South Georgia and in the South Shetland Islands. 

The tax and licensing revenues obtainable from such 
shove-based whaling companies provided a significant incentiv 
for the assertion of national claims in the Antarctic regions 
and on July 21, 1908, the United Kingdom issued Letters 

^S. G. Brown, "A Reviev? of Antarctic Whaling," The Pola r 
Re cord , Vol. 11 (May, 1963), pp . 557-558. 

^F. W. Hunter Christie, The An t arc t ic P r o b 1 e in (London: 
Allen and Unviin , 1951), pp. 2’0 8~Tu’9^.' 
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Patent p roc 3, a ini ng t3ic existence of British sovereignty over 
the follov.'ing territories: 

. . . South Georgia, tlie South Orkneys, the 

South Shetlands, and the Sand\.’ich Islands, and the 
territory knovni as Graham's Land, situated in the 
South Atlantic Ocean to the south of the fiftieth 
parallel of south latitude, and lying betv/een the 
20th and the 80th degrees of west longitude , . . 

The Lettej’s Patent further stated that the above terri- 
tories \v’ould become dependencies of the British Colony of 
the Falkland Islands and be administered by the Falkland Gov- 
ernor and Bxecutive Council.^ The United Kingdom based its 
right to take such action on its long history of discoveries, 
exploration, and occupation in the An t ar ct i c - - a history v/hicli 
dated from Captain Janes Cook's circumnavigation of the Ant- 
arctic ice pack during his exploring expedition of 1772-1775. 
Even before the time of Cook, hov/ever, it had been the cus- 
tom of nations to consider that a valid claim to sovereignty 
over previously unclaimed territory must be based on the con- 
tinuous and effective occupation and administration of the 



^United l^ingdom, "British Letters Patent Appointing the 
Govoj'nor of the Colony of the Falkland Islands to be Governor 
of South Georgia, the Soutli Orkneys, the Soutli Shetlands, the 
Sandwich Islands, and Grah:im's Land, and Providing for the 
Government Thereof as Dependencies of the Co 3 ony . -V.'cs tnins t e r , 
July 21 , 190 8 ," British and Foreign Sta.te I'aners, 1907-1 908 

(London: His Majes ty ' s"~StVt i on e"ry~^) f f i ce , 19i2), \'ol. lOl, 



P . 7b. 

N 0 1 L — G r a h am ' s , or G a I . a m , L a n d v. a > 
for the Palmer P e n i n s it 1 a region. 



th 



. 1 s 



Ibid. , p p . 7 6 - 7 7 . 



) 
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ai'ea in question.^ This customary view had been sustained 
by the decisions of various mediators and arbitral commissions 
during the nineteenth century and remains valid at the present 
t ime . ^ 

Even though British settlements v.'cre then in existence 
only on South Georgia and on Deception Island in the South 
Shctlands, the actions taken by British officials pursuant 
to the Letters Patent were not immediately protested by other 
nations. British magistrates and customs officers began to 
exercise jurisdiction throughout the region claimed, and the 
whaling companies based in that region applied for British 

7 

licenses and paid taxes to the British Government. Some 
international concern v/as expressed, Ijowever, over the word- 



^Gustav Smedal, Acquisition of Sov^ert^ignty over Polar 
Areas , C. Meyer, trans (OsTb": Jacob Dybw ad 1951') , p. 16. 

^See, for example. Award of the United States and Vene- 
tuelan Claims Commission in the Case of Gowan and Copeland 
vs. Venezuela, December 5, 1885, in John Basset Moore, Hi s - 

tory and Pi g e s t o f the _ J n t e rn a t i o n a 1 ^ i-a t ijon s to Which 

the Un i ted States Has Been a Party (6 vols., W'ashington: 
Government Printing Office, 1898), Vol. 4, pp. 3555“3359; 
Statement of Pope Leo XIII, Mediator in the Case of the Caro- 
line Islands, October 22, 1885, in Ibi d. , Vol. 5, pp. 5045- 
5044; and Award in the Case of the "Cravairola Boundary, Sep- 
tember 25, 1874 , in I bid . , Vol. 2, pp. 2027-2049. 

For more recent decisions, see "The Island of Palmas 
■ (Miangas) Arbitral Award of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, April 4, 1928," American Journal of Internat i onal Law , 

Vol. 22 (October, 1928yi pyTT^SO 7- 9 O ; and "l\rbi tra'i' Award on 
the Subject of tlic Difference Jlelativc to the Sovereignty over 
Clipperton I s 1 and- - De c i s ion Rendered at Rome, January 28, 1951 ," 
American Journal of I n t e rn r t ionrJ bjiw, Vol. 26 (April, 1932), 

]) p r~3 9 

7 

Cln-istie, Antarctic Problem, pp. 245-244 . 
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ing of the Letters Patent. The British claim v;as apparently 
interpreted by Argentina and Chile as involving all the ter-* 
ritory south of SO'" South within the meridians cited, thus 
including part of the South American mainland.^ Such an 
interpretation appears to have no basis; the Letters Patent 
were specific in listing the areas claimed, failing only to 
delimit the ’’territory known as Graham’s Land” on the Antarc- 
tic Continent. The meridians cited served only to give the 
general location of the British -claimed territories.^ 

In any event, the United Kingdom promulgated additional 
Letters Patent in 1917, Tliese Letters Patent were designed 
both to dispel any doubts regarding the limits of the Brit- 
ish claim in the Antarctic and to extend that claim, and they 
declared the existence of British sovereignty over ’’all is- 
lands and territories whatsoever” bet\;een 20° West and S0° 
West, south of S0° South, and between 50° West and 85° V/est, 

^Christie, Ant a r c t i c r o b 1 e n , p. 24 3. 

^This criticism of the Letters Patent continues up to 
the present « See, for example, Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and V/orship, Juan A. Branuglia, to British Ambassador 
to Argentina, Sir Regiijald A. Leeper, January 28, 1 94 8, in 

’’Antarctic C 1 a i m s - - Re c en t Diplomatic Hxchanges between Great 
Britain, Argentina, and Chile,” The k Jke coj'd . Vol. 5 

( J anuary- Jul y , 1 948), pp. 2 33-2 36, " Referring to the Letters 

Patent of 1908, Bramuglia stated that ”it regarded Patagonia 
as belonging to the British,” 
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south of 58® Soutli.^*^ 

This practice of claining pie-shaped areas extendinp 
to the Pole is termed the ’sector principle* and was first 
proposed by a Canadian senator in 1907 for use in the Arctic 
regions. According to the principle as originally stated, 
any nation extending into a polar region has a right to sov- 
ereignty over all the territory within the spherical trian- 
gle drav;n between the eastern and v;estern extremities of 
that nation and the pole in question. In practice, alleged 
limits of coastal exploration were also used by tlie United 
Kingdom and subsequent claimants cither to define or extend 
national sectors in the Antarctic, The sector principle lias 
since been utilized by all Antarctic claimants but Norv;ay-- 
it being disadvantageous to the latter's Arctic interests. 

The principle has never been the subject of adjudication, 
however, and is v\'ithout apparent validity in international 
1 aw . ^ ^ 

Despite their questionable validity, hov/ever, the British 

lOUnited Kingdom, "British betters F’atcnt, Passed under 
the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, Pj-oviding for the Fur- 
ther Definition and Administration of Certain Islands and 
Territoj'ics as Dependencies of the Colony of the Falkland Is- 
- -1 an ds . - “Iv’c s tmi n s t e r , March 28, 1917," Britisii and Foreign 
State Papers, 19 17-1918 (London: His ^la3Vs tTy ' s S t at i one ry 

Off ice, i 9 2 i )’3T~ ^oT3 1 11, p p . 16-17. Italics mine. 

Os car Svarlein, "The Sector Principle in Law and Prac- 
tice," ThcJ'olar Record, Vol. 10 (September, 1960), p. 260; 
and SmedaTT” Aegu i s ilTi 'on of ^ v ei* c i^g n •^y jp’» er_ l^olar Arc as , 
pp. 54 -6d, 
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claims in the Antarctic continued to cause no international 
reactions, cither in the form of protests by nations which 
might consider the British actions as an infringement upon 
their own rights in the region or in the form of national 
claims to other Antarctic territories. Perhaps emboldened 
by this lack of opposition, the United Kingdom proceeded to 
extend its claims further. On July 30, 1923, a British 
Ordcr-in-Council was issued, declaring that British sover- 
eignty existed over the Anta.rctic sector within 160*’ East, 
150“ West, and 60“ South. Tliis sector was named the Ross 
Dependency and placed under the administrative authority of 
New Zealand. 

Thus, within a period of 15 years the United Kingdom 
had proclaimed the existence of its sovereignty over one- 
third of the Antarctic Continent and many sub- Antarcti c is- 
lands and archipelagos; and even though the British claims 
included regions which had been discovered and explored by 
American citizens, there appears to be no evidence that any 
organ of the United States Government v;as even considering 
the matter. The implications of the British actions did 
not remain unnoticed by all the governments of the world, 
however, for nine months after the British assertion of 

^^British Order-in-Council of July 30, 1923, in U. S., 
Naval War College, "Declarations concerning Antarctic Ter- 
ritories ," Intern ational Lavf Do cume n ts , 1 94 8 - 4 9 (Washington 

United StateT”G"o\^rnment Printing Office, 1950), p, 235 . 
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sovereignty over the 'Ross Dependency,' tlie Antarctic claius 
race gained another p art i c ipan t- - the Republic of France. On 
March 27, 1924, a French Presidential Decree reserved for 
French citizens the mining, hunting, and fishing rights in 

the Crozet Archipelago and "Adolie or V.'ilkes Laud" and tlic 

/ 

territorial waters thereof. The following November, an- 
other French Presidential Decree placed the above territo- 
ries, in addition to Saint Paul and Amsterdam Islands and 
the Kerguelen Archipelago, under the administrative authority 
of the Governor General of Madagascar . 

France had been one of the first nations active in Ant- 
arctic waters. In the late eighteenth century Bouvet Island 
and the Kerguelen and Crozet Archipelagos v/erc discovered by 
the Frenchmen whose names they respectively bear, and in 1840 
a French expedition under J. S. C. Dumont D'urville siglitcd 
the Antarctic Continent at an approximate latitude of 140*' 
East ten days before the arrival of the Wilkes Expedition in 



1 3 

French Presidential Decree of March 27, 1924, in Naval 
V/ar College, Do c ume n t s , 1 9 4 8 - 4 9 , p. 22 8. 

NOTE- - 1 commont on the confusing nature 
of the term 'Wilkes Land.' The United States Geographic 
Board considei'ed Wilkes Land to be the region betv;ecn 9G'’ 

East and ISS" East. The above French Presidential Decree 
_used the term "Adelie or Wilkes Land," which v;ns later de- 
limited by France as the area betv/een 136*' Bast and 142" Fast, 
At the Imperial Conference of 1926 (below), the British 
v:ould designate the region to the \;est of Adclic Land as 
Wilkes Land. David Hunter Mi 1 1 e r ,'""T.’ational Rights in the 
Antarctic," Fore i gn Af f airs , Vol. 5 (April, 1927), p. 508. 

French Presidential Decree of November 21, 1924, in 
Naval V/ar College, Docui.K; nts , 1 948 -49 , pp. 229-250. 
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tlie same, rejjion. Dumont D'urville did not explore as far 
to the v/est as liilkes, but he landed on a s ub - An tarct i c 
island and claimed both it and the adjacent Antarctic coast 
for France, naming the continental territory for his v.'ife, 
Adelie. 

France made no delimitation of the precise extent of 
Adelie Land in 192d, a report of the French Minister of Colo- 
nies indicating that France's primary interest was in the 
exploitation of the resources of the adjacent seas. This 
report further stated that France had not previously asserted 
its sovereignty in the Antarctic because of ignorance of the 
region's value and that, in addition, France had not deemed 
it necessary "to confirm by the establishment of an effective 
authority the rights of sovereignty which France had long ago 
aco, Hired” over the territories discovered by its n avi gators . ^ ^ 

Soon after the assertion of the French claims, the United 
States made its first official statement on tlie Antarctic 
claims situation. This statement was not occasioned by the 
actions of the tv;o claimants, hovjover, but by Norway. On 
February 25, 1924, the Nor'./egian Minister to tlie United States, 
flelmef II. IJryn, had sent a note to Secretary of State Hughes, 
commenting on an article which had recently appeared in The 

^^Walter G. Sullivan, QtiesJ; l^r__f^ Continent (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, c. 1 95 7), p. 2 9T‘”' 

^^Report of French Minister of Colonics, November 21, 

1924 , in Naval t'/ar College, Do_cumenj;s 19_4S-49 , pp. 22S-229 . 
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Ro c h e s t c r (Ncv; VorlO He ral d. According to the article in 
question, the Norv.’cgian explorer, R.oald Amundsen, had agreed 
that the United States might claim any land he might discov- 
er on his fortlicoming A.rctic expedition; and the Norwegian 
Minister inforined the Secretary of State that Amundsen denied 
having made such an agreeraent and that "all the land that 
Mr. Amundsen may discover will, of course, be taken in the 
name of {Jis Majesty, the King of Norway. 

In his reply to Minister Bryn of April 2, 1924, Secretary 
Hughes stated what has become known as the Hughes Doctrine 
on the Polar Regions: 

Today, if an explorer is able to ascertain tiie 
existence of lands still imknov;n to civilization, his 
act of so-called discovery, coupled with a formal 
taking of possession, v;ould have no significance, 
save as he might herald the advent of the settler; 
and where for climatic or other reasons actual set- 
tlement would be an impossibility, as in the case 
of the polar regions, such conduct on his part would 
afford frail support for a reasonable claim of sov- 
ereignty. ^ ^ 

Six weeks later. Secretary Hughes stated the relevance 
of his doctrine to Antarctica in a reply to a note from an 



l^Norwegian Minister to Secretary of State, February 2S, 

1 924 , in U. S., Department of State, "Correspondence betv.'een 
._Norv/sgian Minister and United States Secretary of State re- 
garding Polar Claims," Foreign Relations of the Uni ted States, 
192jl (Washington: Un i t'e d" St"at^s "Go ve rnuen t Printing Office, 

T9 39') , Vol. 2, p. SIS. 

^ ^Secretary of State to Norwegian Minister, April 2, 1924, 
in Ibid ., Vo). 2, pp. SI 9-520. 



'inquiring citizen, who had suggested that the United States 
base a claim to sovereignty in tlie Antarctic upon tlie rights 
allegedly acquired by the official Wilkes Hxpedition. Hughes 
admitted that whalers of British and other nationalities 
anchored along the coast of the Palmer Peninsula during the 
summer, but he added: 

So far as this Department is informed the ex- 
ploration of parts of the Antarctic Continent . . . 

has not been followed by permanent settlement upon 
any part of the Continent. 

Hughes' statements did not constitute a policy but rath- 
er expressed a belief in the inability of other nations to 
fulfill what the State Department interpreted as the contem- 
porary requirements for the acquisition of sovereignty over 
polar areas. Moreover, there is considerable doubt as to the 
validity of this interpretation. Not permanent settlement 
per s c but rather effective occupation, coupled with some ex- 
ercise of national jurisdiction, had been required as a basis 
for a valid territorial claim in the custom of nations. The 
actual extent of the occupation and administration that had 
been required in previous cases had varied in relation to the 
strength of the claims of other nations to the same territory. 
In the absence of significant competition, nations had based 



^■’secretary of State to A . V/ . Prescott, Pile No. 
81}.01d/101, May 13, 1024, U. S. .National .-'rehives. 
State . 
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successful tcri'itorial claims on a minimum of concrete activ- 
ities. This view v;as subsequently sustained by the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, which stated in 1953: 

It is impossible to read the records in cases 
as to territorial sovereignty v;ithout observing that 
the tribunal has been satisfied v;ith very little in 
the way of the exercise of sovereign rights, provid- 
ed the other State could not make out a superior 
claim. 

It therefore appears that at least a portion of the Brit- 
ish claim to Antarctica might well have been successfully 
defended in accordance v.'ith the standards of international 
law at the time of Hughes; and if the exercise by other na- 
tions of sovereign rights in the Antarctic was not believed 
to be in the best interests of the United States, the State 
Department should have taken or recommended, as the case may 
be, action toward either establishing the bases for a superior 
United States claim or obtaining some alternative to nation- 
al claims themselves. At this point, hov;evcr, there is no 
evidence of any attempt on the part of the State Department 
to formulate specific policies v?ith regard to the Antarctic 
or even to ascertain the nature of any United States interests 



20sce, for example. Award in the Case of the Cravairola 
Boundary, September 23, 1874, in John Basset Moore, H i st ory 

and P i g e s t of the J_n t c_i'n at i o 1^ Ar_b i t r a t J or^. t o Ivliich the 

United" "S t aTe s 'Tf a s~ P 7 c o n~ a 1* a 'r t y (6 vols." "V.'asTlngton : ’"Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1898). Vol. 2, pp, 2027-2049. 

^^Permanent Court of International Justice, Legal Statu s 
of r. astern Greenland, Judgment of April 5, 1953, Series A/ B , 
No. 53, p. 4’6. 
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that might be involved in the region. Hughes offered no 
altei'native to tlie developing regime of separate national 
claims and gave the implication that if nations were able 
to establish settlements in the Antarctic in accordance with 
his criteria, the United States would recognize their clairns-- 
all v/ithout having decided whether such claims would be ad- 
vantageous to United States interests or, again, what those 
interests might be. Finally, Hughes did not take into con- 
sideration the possibility of technological advances which 
could facilitate the fulfillment of even his criteria of per- 
manent settlement. 

With regard to the above proposal for the establishment 
of a United States claim in the Antarctic, the State Depart- 
ment assumed the position that an act of Congress ’’assertative 
in the domestic sense" v/ould be necessary before the Depart- 
ment could declare that the United States "possessed a right 
to sovereignty" in the region. The State Department under 
Hughes vjas apparently consistent in a belief that Congress 
rather than the executive had the power to acquire territory 
even though tlic Department under previous administrations 
had declared on several occasions that the United States 
claimed jurisdiction over certain Pacific and Caribbean islands 
by virtue of their halving been reserved for various purposes 

^^Socrctaiy of State to A, W. Prescott, File >.'c. 
811.014/101, May 13, 1924, U. S. National Archives, Dept, of 
State . 
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by executive order. The expressed reluctance of the State 
Department to declare that the United States cither did or 
did not possess a 'right to sovereignty' in the Antarctic is 
another natter entirely, liov/ever, and can only be interpreted 
as an attempt by the Department to absolve itself from respon- 
sibility in natters concerning a region to which it had con- 
sistently paid little attention. 

With regard to other unclaimed areas of the world, the 
State Department under Hughes had not awaited congressional 
action before declaring that the United States possessed 
'rights to sovereignty' and had even, on occasion, initiated 
action toward the formal extension of United States jurisdic- 
tion. Indeed, on May 22, 1924, Secretary Hughes sent a let- 
ter to President Coolidge, in which he enumerated the rights 
that the United States possessed over Swain's Island, an 
atoll in the Pacific Ocean, and recommended the submission 
to Congress of a joint resolution formally extending United 

23vJith regard to V/ake and Midway Islands, sec Acting 
Secretary of State David J. Hill to Perry, Mason and Company, 
April 18, 1900, in Jolm Bassett Moore, A Dig est , of I nterna- 
t i on a 1 I, a. v; (8 vols., V;ashington: Unite'd’ Stato.s Government 

Printing Office, 1906), Vol. 1, p. 555. With regard to 
Navassa Island, see Opinion of the Solicitor of the State 
_Dejrai',tj!)ent , October 25, J.91 7, i)’ Green H , ^ Hack\/or th , D i g e s t 
of Inte rnati onal Law (8 vols., Washington: United States 

Government P r i nt i n g ^ Office, 1940), Vol. 1, p. 514. 
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States sovereignty over that island. Thus, regardless of 
v/hich branch of the United States Government was believed 
by the State Department to have the power to actually acquire 
territory, the Department v;as not generally reluctant to 
express opinions on the nature of riglits possessed by the 
United States over such territory. Moreover, even though 
the Department might not have wished to comment at that time 
on the nature of such rights in the Antarctic, the role of 
the Department in the conduct of foreign relations did give 
it the responsibility to concern itself with studies, plans, 
and policies regarding regions in v.’hicli tlie United States 
possessed long histories of involvement. In the case of Ant- 
arctica, however, there is no evidence of any action v.'hatso- 
ever being tahen by the State Department in the early 1920* s. 

The only organ of the United States Government to at- 
tempt at this time to ascertain tlie nature of American in- 
terests in the Antarctic claims situation v;as the Navy De- 
partment, which, in contrast to the State Department, believ- 
ed that sovereignty accrued from mere discovery and that the 
United States therefore possessed sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory wliich had first been sighted by the Wilkes Expedition. 
As a result of the French claim to a ])ortion of this terri- 

2‘^Sccrctary of State to President, May 22 , 1 924 , in Gi’ecn 
n. ilackworth, Digest of I n t c rn at i on n 1 Law (8 vols., V/ashing- 
ton: United S't'at'es^Go^'ri'.mcnt Printing Office, 1940), Vol. 1, 

pp. 482-485. 



tory, tlic Navy’s General Board conducted a brief study on 
the Antarctic and concluded that the Navy Department v/as 
"generally interested in the sovereignty of outlying areas 
on v.'hich American sovereignty has been established, particu- 
larly in view of the possibility of the discovery of fuel 
and other mineral deposits."^^ Tlie study contained no rec- 
ommendations for action in response to the French claim, 
however, and tlie Navy Department showed no further interest 
in the matter. 

The United States Government's apparent lack of concern 
over tlie Antarctic claims situation v/as due primarily to the 
fact that these claims did not constitute a direct and imme- 
diate' threat to American interests. The only American expe- 
ditions to visit the Antarctic since 1840 had been engaged 
in the exploitation of Antarctic sea life, and none of these 
expeditions had constructed permanent facilities in the re- 
gion. Moreover, even though the Navy Department hod recog- 
nized an interest in the future exploitation of Antarctic 
minerals, the possibility of conducting sustained operations 
of any nature on the Antarctic Gontinent itself appeared 
extremely remote in the early 1920's. The absence of im- 
mediate incentives for involvement in Antarctic affairs. 



S., Navy, General Board, Sove rei gnty of Cro ze t I s - 
1 ands and Wilkes hand. Study No. 414- 5, Serial No. 12.2.S, 
becei.iber 9 , 1924 , Archives of the U. S. Naval History Divi- 
sion, Dept, of the Navy. 
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liov.’ever, does not absolve the United States Government from 
criticism for its failure to dcinonstratc any significant 
concern with tl>e nature of the United States rij;hts and in- 
terests in the Antarctic during that period and for its 
failure to consider steps toward protecting such rights 
and interests as were believed to exist. 

Situations developed in the late 1920' s, hov;ever, v;]iicli 
caused the United States to become raore concerned v;ith Ant" 
arctic matters. Although even then the United States did not 
develop a coherent policy in regard to Antarctica, it began 
to react more vigorously to the Antarctic policies of other 
nations. The principal factors leading to this increase in 
concern were the following: (1) Richard I;. Byrd and his Ant- 

arctic expedition, (2) the British Imperial Conference of 
1926 and subsequent diplomatic developments, (3) the contro- 
versy over the use of the sector principle by claimants of 
Arctic territories, and (4) the heightening of the Antarctic 
claims race by the addition of two more part i ci pan ts -- Argen- 
tina and Norway. 

A large amount of the credit for the development of an 
active American concern v;ith Antarctica is deserved by one 
Ame ri can - - Ui ch ard lU'elyn Byrd, Byrd had been trained as a 
naval aviator during Vlorld V/ar I and liad later becom.e inter- 
ested in long-range flying. He received experience in polar 
aviation in 1923 as the commander of the naval aviation unit 
assigned to the MacMillan Ai’ctic Expedition and, as a result 
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of this experience, conceived the idea of conducting ex])lor-- 
atory flights in Antarctica. Unable to secure financial sup- 
port for an Antarctic expedition from the United States Gov- 
ernment, Byrd i;as forced to seek private backing.. Since his 
proposed program included extensive scientific research, he 
succeeded in obtaining some financial assistance from the 
National Geographic Society. His principal support, hov;cver, 
came from businessmen and particularly from John D. Rockefel- 
ler and lidsel Ford, v/ho were his personal friends. In all, 
Byrd's 1928 expedition cost approximately $800,000.^^ 

Byrd inteiidcd to depart from the United States in August, 
1928, and make Dunedin, Nev; Zealand, his last port of call 
before arriving in Antarctica. To save space on the expedi- 
tion's vessels, Byrd wished to ship certain supplies ahead to 
Dunedin and load them there; and he requested the assistance 
of the State Department in obtaining the permission of New 
Zealand authorities to admit his supplies free of duty and to 

O *7 

store them for reshipment. The State Department agreed to 
cooperate and was successful in obtaining the customs exemp- 

^^Sullivan, Que st , pp , 79-80. 

^'^Byrd to Secretary of State, File No. 031 Byrd South 
Polar I;xpedition/25 , July 5 , 1928 , U. S. National Archives, 
Dept, of State. 



lions desired. After his arrival in Dunedin, hov;ever, 

Uyrd inforned Secretary Kellog^^ that the New Zealand Govern- 
iiient \<as wi tliholdi nji its assistance because it had not been 
notified by the State Department that the expedition was "ac-' 
credited" by the United States Government . It v/as apparent 

in this case that the New Zealand Government was fishing for 
some sort of official statement that could be used as proof 
of an implied United States recognition of New Zealand author- 
ity over certain areas of the Antarctic, and the State Depart- 
ment carefully avoided making such a statement. Secretary 
Kellogg simply instructed the American Consul in V/ellington 
to inform the New Zealand Government that the Byrd Expedition 
was entirely of a scientific nature and that the United States 
hoped that New Zealand might find it possible to assist the 
expedition in accomp li shing its purposes. V/ith the subse- 
quent efforts of the American Consulate in his behalf, Byrd 
began to receive the degree of cooperation desired from Nev; 

^ ^ As s i s t an t Secretary of State, William R . Castle, Jr., 
to Consul General in W e 1 1 in g ton , Will I- . Lov/rie, File No. 051 
Byrd South Polar }’ xp e d i t i on / 2 7 , July 1 1 , 1928 , U, S. National 

Archives, Dept, of State; and Cons u3 - in - Charge in Wellington, 
Bernard Gotti icb, to Secretary of State, File No. 051 Byrd 
South Polar I: xp e d i 1 3. oii / 5 0 , A u g u s t 24, 1 928, 1 b i d . 

^^Byrd to Secretary of State, File Nol 051 Byrd South 
Polar 1; xp e d 3 t i on / 56 , undated telegram (received November 12, 
192 8), JhjcU 

^^^Secrctary of State to Con s ul - i n - Ch a r g e in Wellington, 
File No. 051 Byrd South Polar F xped 3 t ion / 57 , telegram. Novem- 
ber 15, 1928, ibid. 
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Zealand authoi'ities . 

The activities planned by the Byrd lixpcdition also led 
to an attempt by the United Kingdom to achieve United States 
recognition of its Antarctic claims. Immediately prior to 
Byrd's departure from Neiv Zealand, the British Government 
sent a note to the State Department, offering the expedition 
the use of British facilities in Antarctica--v;hich facilities 
were in fact non-existent.^^- Enclosed with the British note 
was a copy of the Summary of Proceeding s of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. This conference had been led by Australian 
insistence to consider the question of British policy in the 
Antarctic regions and had decided that a British "title" to 
various unclaimed Antarctic 'lands' already existed by virtue 
of discovery. The Conference failed to indicate the pre- 
cise extent of those lands and was perhaps referring to coast- 
al territories only; but since all previous British Antarctic 
claims had been extended to the Pole in accordance with the 
sector principle, the Imperial Conference can be considered 
to have extended the sphere of British intei’est to virtually 

^^Nevj Zealand Minister of Internal Affairs to American 
Consul General in Wellington, File No. 031 Byrd South Polar 
Expcdition/45 , November 26, 1928, U. S. National Archives, 
Dept, of State. 

^^British Ambassador to Secretary of State, File No. 031 
Byrd South Polar Expedition/ 38 , November 17, 1928, I b i d . 

•7 

■Summary of Proceedings of the Imperial Confoi'cnce, 

1926, in Naval V/ar College, Documents, 1948-d9 , p. 237. 
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the entii'c Antarctic Continent. Moreover, Wilkes Land v,-as 
one of the 'lands' concei'ned and was expressly noted as "the 
area v/hich lies to tlie west of Adclie Land and which on its 
discovery by the Australian Antarctic Hxpedition in 1912 was 
denominated Wilkes Land."^^ The British thus indicated ac- 
quiescence in the French claim to Adelic Land, although Aus- 
tralia v?as somewhat opposed to this action. 

The acceptance by the United States Government of the 
offer of the use of British facilities could ha.ve been con- 
sidered by an international tribunal as a tacit recognition 
of British acts of occupation in the Antarctic, and the State 
Department therefore took no actio:\ regarding the offer. The 
British note itself, however, constituted the first official 
notice of British Antarctic claims received by the United 
States Government; and Under Secretary of State J. Reuben 
Clark di’afted a strongly-worded reply. Clark's draft v;as not 
immediately approved, and Secretary Kellogg soon left office, 
as did Clark himself on June 19, 1929. Secretary Stiinson 
delayed any reply to the British note until the follov/ing 
November, v;hcn he simply acknow3 edged its receipt and stated 

^'^Summary of Proceedings of the Imperial Conference, 

1926, in Naval War College, D ocument s, 394 S-49 , p. 237. 

’'^David Hunter Miller, ’.’National Rights in the Antarctic," 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. S (April, 1927), p. 508. 
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that he had read its contents. It is important to consider 
the Clark draft, however, for this and other inemoranda afford 
an insight into the serious thought that the State Department 
under Kellogg was beginning to give to the Antarctic claims 
situation . 

In his draft, Clark stated that the United States would 
not deny to any nation rights or titles gained in accordance 
v;ith international laiv- through discovery but that the United 
States viould not admit that such rights and titles could be 
perfected by either temporary occupation or uniinplemonted 

V n 

declarations, decrees, or laws. This recognition of the 
existence of some rights in Antarctica accruing from discovery 
v/as intended by the State Department to leave open the possi- 
bility of a United States claim to a "preferential right" to 
occupy areas discovered by American citizens. 

Clark's draft also contained the first references to the 



^^’U. S., Congressional Rec ord , 71st Cong., 1st scss., 

V o 1 . 72, p t . 11 '1 J uTy 17 "'! 9" 5 OT', p’ . 12180 . 

^^Draft by Under Secretary of State of Reply to British 
F.mbassy ' s Note of November 1 7 , 1928, undated, in Memorandum 
by Anna A. O’Neill, As.sistant to the Under Secretary of State, 
File No, 800.014 Antarctic/4, February 28, 1929, U. S. Nation- 
al Archives, Dept, of State. 

NOTb " “ Cl ar k ' s draft apparently docs not c-xist as a sepa- 
rate document in the United States National Archives but is 
quoted in full in the above nemorandum, which also contains 
comments by O'Neill herself. References to Clark's statements 
are so indicated, 

^^Momorandiun by Anna A. O'Neill, Assistant to the Under 
Secretary of State, File No. 800,014 Antarctic/4, February 28, 
1 929, U. S. National Ai'chivcs, Dept, of State. 
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question of the relevance of the Monroe Doctrine to Antarc- 
tica. In this regard, Clark noted that various Antarctic 
territories claimed by the United Kingdom \;ere located in 
the Western liemisphere and continued: 

I need but suggest that the peo])le of the United 
States )iave always entertained definite views con- 
cerning the acquisition of sovereign rights in the 
unclaimed and unsettled lands of this Hemisphere . 

It is to be noted that the Monroe Doctrine v/as not cited 
by name, although the allusion to it was obvious. There was 
some difference of opinion v;ithin the State Department re- 
garding its applicability to Antarctica. Although there is 
no evidence to indicate that President Monroe considered his 
statements to apply to Antarctica when he spoke of the Ameri- 
can Continents, he did state that the United States should 
consider any attempt by Eiuropean Powers **to extend their sys- 
tem to ^y port i on of thj^ jlemi sphere** as dangerous to its 
**peace and safety. **^'^ Regardless of President Monroe’s 



Draft by Under Secretary of State of Reply to British 
limb assy’s Note of November 1 7, 1928 , undated, in Memorandum 

by Anna A. O’Neill, Assistant to the Under Secretary of State 
File No. 800.014 Antarctic/4, February 28, 1929, U. S. Nation 

al Archives, Dept, of State. 

NOTH- - Cl ark ’ s well-known Memorandum on the Monroe Doc- 
trine was submitted on December 17, 1928, while the British 

note regarding Antarctica was under consideration by the 
State Department. 

^^Tlie Monroe Doctrine: Message of President Monroe to 
Congress, December 2 , 1 82 3, in lUihl J. Bartlett, ed., Th^ 
Re_cj^rd of_ American Dip 3 onacy (Nevj York: Knopf, 1964), 

p P . 18 f-YS 1 1 a r Tc s^’Ti i rfeT^’^ 
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original intentions, however, tiie United States has never 
invoked the Monroe Doctrine in a case involving Antarctica. 

Clark concluded his draft v/ith a statement to the effect 
that the United States did not recognize any means of acquir- 
ing sovereignty over territory other than those well estab- 
lished in the practice of nations. In all, Clark's draft 
embodied the basic principles of the Hughes Doctrine but in- 
dicated a greater concern over American rights in Antarctica 
than had been demonstrated by the State Department under 
Huglies . 

The State Department continued to show no interest, how- 
ever, in the formal assertion of United States Antarctic 
claims. On October 28, 1928, Byrd's personal representative 
had written Secretary Kellogg, requesting information on the 
Department's attitude toward Byrd’s claiming for the United 
States any unclaimed land he might discover. A reply was 
made on December 5 by Under Secretary Clark, v?ho simply ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the letter and expressed the Depart 



Draft by Under Secretary of State of Reply to British 
Embassy's Note of November 17, 1928, undated, in Memorandum 
by Anna A. O'Neill, Assistant to the Under Secretary of State 
File No. 800.014 Antarctic/4, February 28 , 1929 , U. S, Na.tion 
al Archives, Dept, of State. 

^^Byrd's Personal Representative to Secretary of State, 
October 10, 1928, in LI. S., Department of State, "Antarctic 
Expedition of C o iii m a n d e 5 ' R i c li a r d F. . Byrd," Foreig n Re l a tie n s_ 
of tlic United States, 1928 (V/ashington : United States Govern- 

mc n i P i-i jVt'i’n g^'o" Ff re'e', "l 943 ), Vol. 2, p. 1002. 
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merit's reluctance to comment on the matter. 

In late December, 1928, Byrd arrived in Antarctica and 
established his expedition at tlie Bay of Whales in New Zear 
and's Ross Dependency. Byrd's base, named Little America, 
was the most complex yet constructed in Antarctica; and the 
expedit ion.' s shore party of 42 men became the largest group 
to winter-over in Antarctica up to that time. In addition, 
the expedition had brought three ski-equipped airplanes; and 
on January 17, 1929, Byrd made the first of his historic ex- 
ploratory flights. 

By the end of the first operating season, Byrd and other 
members of his expedition had sighted a minimum of 20,000 
square miles of previously unknown territory. Byrd, in ad- 
dition, had claimed the region east of ISO** West for the 
United States, naming it Marie Byrd Land for his wife.^^ 

During the Antarctic winter of 1929, the expedition remained 
at Little America and made preparations for the second season 
of explorations. The primary objective of the expedition 
v/as achieved late in the follov;ing spring, v/hen Bernt Balchen, 
Harold June, Ashley McKinley, and Byrd himself became the 

5_%(ndcr Secreta.ry of.State to Byrd's Persona,! Representa- 
tive, December 5 , 1928, in Pore i gn R e 1 a t i on s , J,92^, Vol. 2, 

p. 1004. 

^'^Sullivan, Que st , pp. 80-81. 

^^United States Navy Press Release, File No. 800.014 Ant- 
arctic/64, June 28, 1929, U. S, National Archives, Dej)t. of 
State , 
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first men to fly over the South Byrd returned to 

the United States in early 1930 and received a hero’s wel- 
come. He v;as promoted from commander to rear admiral on the 
Navy's retired list,^^ and all the members of the expedition 

were av;arded medals for their "heroic and undaunted services" 

4 8 

by a joint resolution of Congress. 

Byrd's greatest achievement v.'as his introduction of 
twen t i e th- cent ury technology into Antarctica. His base, un- 
like those of previous Antarctic expeditions, had been 
equipped with electric lights and telephones and had remained 
in almost constant radio contact with the outside world. He 
had also demonstrated the fea.sibility of ail* operations in 
Antarctica, having been able to explore and photograph more 
territory in an hour than could have been covered by dog 
team over a period of months. The Byrd Expedition had also 
achieved the effect of virtually forcing the United States to 
become involved in Antarctic politics and diplomacy, inasmuch 

^^Paul Siple, 90 ° So uth (Nev; York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

c. 1 959), pp. 44"4^." 

^ ^ U . S . , S_t a t u t c s a t 1. a r g e , Vol. 46 (1930), p, 1 6 53. 

"Act Providing for the Advancement of Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, United States iNavy, Retired, to the Grade of Rear Ad- 
miral on the Retired List of the Navy." 

48u. S., Statu te s at Large, Vol. 46 (1930), p. 379. "Act 
Autliori 7,ing the’Prescntat i’oiro f Medals to the Officers and 
Men of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition." 

'^‘-Sullivan, Quest, pp. f. 0-S2. 
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as the existence in Antarctica of an American expedition, 
albeit an unofficial one, had presented the State Department 
with problems it simply could not ignore. Although no offi- 
cial action was taken in regard to Byrd's unofficial claims 
activity, it did appear that tlie State Department v/as begin- 
ning to give serious thouglit to American rights in Antarctica. 
This increase in official American interest in Antarctica, 
however, was not due entirely to the activities of the Byrd 
Expedition, for there were additional factors leading the 
United States Government to become more concerned v;ith Ant- 
arctic affairs during the period from 1926 to 1930. 

The first of tliese additional factors was the use of 
the sector principle in the Arctic regions by the Soviet 
Union, In November, 1916, Russia had informed the United 
States of its claims to sovereignty over several islands 
in the Arctic Ocean; and these claims had been based on the 
fact of the islands' location between Siberia and the Nortli 
Pole.-'’® T en years later, in April, 1926, the Soviet Union 
asserted a formal claim to all territory, d i s c. o v e, r e d oj* 
u_r^di_sc£ve r£d , located to the nortli of the Soviet Union 
between 32° 4' 35" East and 168° 49' 30" K'est.-'’! 

^^^Russian Ambassador in IVashington to Sec?'etary of State, 
Novenber 13, 1916, in Hn.ckv;orth , Vol, ], p, 461. 

^^Menorandum of Conversations betv/een Under Secretary 
of State and Norv;ejpprj Minister in V/ash i n f^tor , dune ^ and 
June 12 , 1926 , in Ibid., Vol. ], p, 461. " 
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Although the United States State Department had not re- 
acted to the use of the sector principle in Antarctica in 
1917, the Department demonstrated extreme concern over its 
use in the Arctic, where the United States possessed signif- 
icant direct interests. In fact, one of the primary reasons 
for Under Secretary Clark’s emphasis on traditional principles 
of international law in his draft reply to the United Kingdom 
had been the desire of the State Department to safeguard the 
United States against any use whatsoever of the sector prin- 
ciple, particularly since an acceptance of the principle in 
Antarctica v;ould weaken the case of the United States against 
it in the North.' ' This was one of several instances in 
which the actions of the United States in regard to Antarc- 
tica were directly related to that nation's important inter- 
ests in tlio Arctic. 

The Navy Department v;as also concerned over the use of 
the sector principle in the Arctic and conducted a study on 
the matter. The study concluded that the sector principle 
had no justification in the custom of nations and was nothing 
more than an arbitrary manner of dividing large expanses of 
territory among several nations, The results of this study 

^ ^Memorandum by Anna A. O'Neill, Assistant to the Under 
Secretary of Sta.te, File No. 800.03 4 Antarctic/4, February 28, 
1929, U. S. National Archives, Dept, of State. 

5 3 

Secretary of tiie Navy to Secretary of State, September 23, 
1929, in Uackv'orth, Digest, Vol. 1, p. 464 , 
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v;ere submitted to the State Department on September 23, 1921), 
and subsequently formed an important basis of United States 
policies v.’ith regard to botli polar regions. 

Also of concern to the United States Government during 
this period was the assertion of Antarctic claims by two more 
nations-~Argentina and Norv;ay. Argentine interest in the 
Antarctic dated from December, 1901, when the privately- fi- 
nanced Swedish South Polar Expedition, under the leadership 
of Dr. Otto Nordensk j ol d , arrived at the port of Buenos Aires 
en route^ to Antarctica. To facilitate its own scientific 
work, the expedition made arrangements with the Argentine 
Government for the coordination of observations with a sta- 
tion manned by Argentine scientists on Staten Island, located 
off the eastern tip of Tierra del Euego. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment, in addition, assigned a naval lieutenant to serve 
with the Swedish expedition as an assistant scientist. 

The Sv/edish expedition's vessel, Antar ctic, became 
crushed in the Antarctic ice pack while attempting to reach 
the shore parties the following year; and v;hen the ship had 
not returned to Buenos Aires by March, 1903, it became appar- 
ent that some misfortune had befallen the expedition. As a 
nation near to Antarctica, Argentina felt compelled to attempt 
the rescue, especially since one of its citizens was involved. 
As soon as the winter ice had broken up enough to make an 



to vvncaiCtica feasible. 



an Ar g c n t i n c g un b oat. 



A. R. A. Urugua y , steamed south; and this voyage constituted 
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the first visit of an Argentine ship to Antarctic v;aters. 

Rescue v.'as effected on November 8, 1903; and the U rugu ay * s 
feat”-pnrticularly commendable since the gunboat had not been 
designed for polar operations and had no special protection 
against the ice--was acclaimed in Argentina and throughout 
the world. 

Also in 1903, the Scottish National Research Expedition 
returned to Buenos Aires after having wintered-over on Laurie 
Island in tlie South Orkneys; and the leader of this expedition. 
Dr. William Bruce, proposed that the Argentine Government 
establish a permanent meteorological observatory on I.aurie 
Island. The Argentine Meteorological Service strongly backed 
the proposal, and an agreement v;as reached v/hereby Argentina 
would staff and maintain the observatory in return for the 
Scots* initial assistance in training and transportation. 
Argentina then took formal possession of the South Orkneys 
by executive decree and has maintained the observatory con- 
tinuously since 1904.^^ 

Except with regard to the station on Laurie Island, Ar- 
gentine concern with the Antarctic appeared to lessen after 
1904. Although the British claims of 1907 and 1918 included 
.the South Orkneys and other Antarctic territories of interest 
to Argentina, the Argentine Government took no immediate 

Chris tie, A ntarc t ic t' rob 1cm , pp . 16 5-174 . 

^•‘’Ibid. , pp. 175-1 78. 
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steps to extend its own official claims and made no prote.st 
to the United Kingdom. A proposal by the Argentine Meteoro- 
logical Service to establish another sub- Antarctic observa- 
tory v/as disapproved by the Argentine Government, and a 1925 
British proposal of joint scientific operations in Antarctica 
received no serious consideration in Buenos Aires. 

The first assertion of Argentine Antarctic claims beyond 
that to the South Orkneys came in 1927 , v;hen the Argentine 
Government declared in a note to the Universal Postal Union 
that Argentina refused to recognize the validity of British 
postage stamps on mail from either the South Orkneys or South 
Georgia. This note also included the first announcement of 
an Argentine claim to a portion of the Antarctic Continent: 



Argentine territorial jurisdiction extends de 
^re and dc facto to the continental area, to the 
territorial sea and the islands situated along the 
maritime coast, to a part of the Island of Tierrn del 
Fuego, to the Archipelagos of Los Estados, Ano Nuevo, 
South Georgia, and South Orkneys, and to polar ter- 
ritories which have not been delimited.^^ 



Though regimes would change and various political phi- 
losophies would gain and lose pre-eminence in Argentina it- 
self, Argentine Antarctic policy v/ould remain constant over 



Christie, An t^a r c t i c Pro b 1 cm , p. 267. 

^^Dircctor of Argentine Posts and Telegraphs to Director 
of Universal Postal Union, September 14 , 1927 , in Naval V/ar 
College, Documents, 194S-49, p. 218, 
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the next 32 yeai's in a vain and continuing attempt to acliievc 
full sovereignty over the Antarctic regions closest to Argen- 
tine shores. This policy v/ould be proclaimed in the highest 
councils of international organizations and carried to the 
brink of war with the United Kingdom, and the United States 
v/ould eventually find itself in the middle of tlie resulting 
intercontinental controversy . 

Argentina based, and continues to base, its Antarctic 
claims in part upon rights allegedly obtained through the 
bulls of Pope Alexander VI, which divided the unclaimed ter- 
ritories of the world between Spain and Portugal in 1495, 

r o 

specifically including the Antarctic regions, Argentina 
maintains that it succeeded to tliese rights in 1810 in accord 
ance v/ith the principle of uti p o s s e d i t i s j u r i s , v^hich pro- 
poses that all the former colonial holdings of Spain and Por- 
tugal in the V/esten; Hemisphere have been occupied de j uro 
by Latin American states since their independence.^^ 

Argentina also supports its Antarctic claims on geograph 
ic bases. The Falkland and South Shetland Islands, South 
Georgia, and the Palmer Peninsula constitute an extension of 
the Andes Mountains; and the South American and Antarctic 

^^Sce, for example, Papal Bull Inter Coot era , March 4, 
1493, in Arturo F.nriquc Sampay, La S o be r anl. a ~Ar go n t i n a sob re 
la An t a rt i da (Buenos Aires: Labo'Femus' T950j, "pT l4.' 

Daniel, "Coiiflict of So vereign tics in the Antarctic, 
Yearbook of World Affairs. Vol. 3 (1949), p. 263. 
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Continents are thus joined by an 'Antillean Loop.' These 
territories are therefore a part of the Soutli American con- 
tinental shelf, and Argejitina claims rights to them on this 
basis. furthermore, Argentina considers that its proximity 
to Antarctica and tlie sub- Antarctic islands affords it rights 
in tlie region. 

The above arguments appear to be of doubtful validity, 
but the exact state of international law regarding Antarctic 
claims is still subject to speculation. No two nations have 
ever agreed to submit an Antarctic question to adjudication; 
and as long as this remains the case, Argentina and other 
claimants can be expected to continue to base their claims 
on a wide variety of criteria. The value of arguments not 
related to occupation and administration, however, appears 
highly dubious. 

It is also to be noted that some of the Argentine argu- 
ments are mutually contradictory. For example, acceptance 
of the papal line of demarcation would place the Argentine- 
claimed islands which lie to the east of the line under Bra- 
zilian sovereignty. In addition, the recognition of rights 
accruing from propinquity would strengthen Argentina's claim 
against the United Kingdom but vv’eaken that against Chile, 
which is located nearer to Antarctica and asserted a chal- 
lenge to a portion of the Argentine claim in 1940, 



^*^Christje, Antarctic Pirob lem, pp. 2 6.^-2 64 
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In any event, the British Governraent pave no serious 
attention to the statements embodied in the Argentine note 
to the Universal Postal Union, considering them just another 
manifestation of the Falkland Islands dispute, which had been 
in existence for almost a century. 

The dispute betv/ecn Argentina and the United Kingdom 
over the Falkland, or Malvinas, Islands dates from the Brit- 
ish occupation of these islands in 1833 and, except for its 
juridical relationship to the Antarctic claims positions of 
both nations, is beyond the scope of this study. The jurid- 
ical relationship is based on several factors. First, pos- 
session of the Falklands can be used to define or extend 
sector claims in the Antarctic. Second, as another link in 
the 'Antillean Loop,' the Falklands are important to the Ar- 
gentine claim to rights in the Antarctic based on geological 
affinity and the continental shelf. Finally, if the Falklands 
should be recognized as Argentine, Argentina might have a 
strong case against the validity of British acts of occupa- 
tion and administration carried out in v;liat tlie British 
termed dependencies of the Falkland Islands. As one Argen- 
tine writer states, "There is no problem in admitting that 
the Antarctic lands are Falkland Islands' Dependencies, since 
the Malvinic Archipelago is Argent inc . 

Christie, Ant arctic P robl ciri, p. 246. 

^’^Juan Carlos Moreno, Nuestras Malvinas; La Antartida. 
(Buenos Aires: LI At eneo ,'”l * 
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The second nation to assert Antarctic claims in tlic late 
1920' s was Norway. Norwegians had dominated the Antarctic 
whaling industry since 1892 and had been responsible for tlic 
innovations which had led to the modernization of that indus- 
try in the early 1900's. Norwegian explorers had also been 
active in the Antarctic, and in 1911 one of those explorers, 
Roald Amundsen, became the first nan to reach tlie South Pole. 
A circular area around the pole was claimed for Norv;ay by 
Amundsen, but this claim has never been asserted by the Nor- 
wegian Government. On January 23, 1928, the first official 
Norwegian claim in the Antarctic, to Bouvet Island in the 
Soutl) Atlantic Ocean, v;as promulgated by royal decree. 

Some eleven months later, the Norwegian Government informed 
the United States of its claim; and no objections to the 
Norwegian action were raised within the United States Govern- 
ment . 

The Norwegian Government also began to fear that the 
United States might abandon the Hughes Doctrine and assert 
a claim to Antarctic territory of interest to Norway on the 
basis of Byrd's flights alone and in April, 1929, made an 

—^^Nurvjsgian- Royal- Decree of January 25, 1928, in Naval 
War College, Do cu m en t s , 194 8-49 , p . 258. 

*^‘^Norwc gi an Minister in Washington, Halvard H. Bachke, to 
Secretary of State, December 12, 1928, in U. S,, Department 
of State, "Assertion by Norway to Sovereignty over Bouvet Is- 
land and Other Specified Regions in the Antarctic," Fore i rn 
Rel ations of the United States, 1929, Vol. 3, p. 716. 
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oblique request to the United States for information on its 
Antarctic policy. The United States acknowledged the com- 
munication from Norway but made no comment on the matter of 
Antarctic claims. 

Although the United States Government was becoming more 
involved in Antarctic affairs, it had still made no signifi- 
cant attempt to formulate a coherent Antarctic policy. The 
Antarctic diplomacy conducted by t’ne United States during 
the late 192.0's was tactical at best, consisting of reactions 
to specific problems as they occurred. IJoreover, there was 
no office or 'desk' within the State Department with the over- 
all responsibility for dealing with situations concerning 
Antarctica. V/henever such a situation did arise, there was 
invariably a great deal of activity and memoranda within the 
State Department as it attempted to discover what, if any, 
American interests were involved in the case at hand. Since 
information on Antarctica was virtually non-existent \/ithin 
the United States Government, the State Departr;icnt invariably 
took no action. Interest in Antarctica then declined until 
the occurrence of a new event which seemed to require soj.ic 
action on the part of the United States, at v;hich point the 

^^Norv.’cgi an Minister in Iv'ashington, Halvard H. Bachke, to 
Secretary of State, Auril IS, 1929, in f-orelgn Relations, 

1929 , Vol. 3, pp. 717-718. 

^ ^ koi’fci g r. Relations , _ 1 9 2_9 , o 1 . 5 , p p . 718*719. 
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entire cycle was repeated. Dissatisfaction v;itli tliis state 
of affairs, hov;ever, Aias growing among the American public 
and within the United States Congress. 

United States public interest in Antarctica had increased 
significantly with the exploits of the Byrd lixpedition and 
the efforts of Admiral Byrd himself toward promoting such in- 
terest. This, coupled with a growing concern over the inac- 
tivity of the State Department regarding what many believed 
to be important national interests, led Senator Millard 
Tydings of Maryland to introduce the following resolution on 
July 1, 1930; 



V/hereas hitherto unknov.'n areas of land in the 
south polar region liave been discovered and explored 
by Rear Admiral Richard fi . Byrd; and 

Whereas the British Government has notified the 
Department of State tliat varioiis areas in the Antarc- 
tic, which comprise almost tlie entire south polar 
cap, are claimed as British territory; and 

Whereas the regions claimed by Great Britain 
include two areas originally discovered by American 
naval officers [sijc] as early as 1820 and 1 840; and 
Whereas tlie Department of State has not defined 
a policy for the United States regarding American 
discoveries and explorations in the Antarctic, but 
has declared that 'in the absence of an act of Con- 
gress,' it 'would be reluctant to declare that the 
United States possessed a right to sovereignty over 
the territory;' Therefore be it 

RH SOLVED, That the Senate of the United States 
does hereby authorize and direct the President to 
lay claim to all areas in the Antarctic which have, 
been discovered or explored by American citizens. 



^7U. S, , Conf.ressional Pvecord^ 71st Cong., 1st sess., 

V o 1 . 7 2, p t . Ty'~(TIiT“TrTlK?0 r,"p • 12179. 

NOTE - -h'a t h an i e 1 Palmer was a sealer, not a naval officer. 



In a speech accojnpanying the introduction of his reso- 
lution, Senator Tydinj'S stated that the United States should 
act immediately to secure the results of IJyrd's \;ork. He 
discussed the British Antarctic claims and, while he believed 
that the United Kinp.dom was entitled to the lands discovered 
by its nationals, he maintained that the Monroe Doctrine v;as 
applicable to Antarctic territories located in the V/estern 
Hemisphere. finally, Tydinj^s discussed what he considered 
to be the strategic and economic potential of Antarctica and 
criticized the State Department for its lack of an Antarctic 
policy.^® 

The Tydings Resolution was immediately tabled and re- 
ceived no further consideration. If tiie resolution had 
passed, however, it v^ould have had no force other than as an 
expression of the wishes of the Senate. Wliile it is debat- 
able whether the pov/er to acquire territory for the United 
States is possessed by Congress or by the executive, the 
Senate -alone does not have the power either to acquire ter- 
ritory or to "authorize and direct" the President to do so. 

Three weeks after its introduction, the Tydings Resolu- 
tion began to cause reactions within the State Department. 

The Itcpartmen t ' s Geographer, Samuel W . Boggs, prepared a 
memorandum empli as i z i ng the urgent need for serious consider- 

^^U. S., Con g re s s ioii a 1 Record, 71st Cong., 1st sess,, 

V o 1 . 72 . p t , ri'’"(d iTiY'T 7 "iirs (TJ™p p . 1 2 1 7 y - 1 2 1 p. 0 . 
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ation of the United States position in Antarctica and indi- 
cating tlie lack of such consideration up to that date. Boggs 
believed that the Tydings Resolution night be passed during 
the next session of Congress and tiiat it was therefore imper- 
ative that the State Department formulate a specific policy 
with regard to American claims in the Antarctic. In addition, 
Boggs stated that he had received knowledge the previous May 
that several whaling companies v/ere being formed in Nev; York 
and that the question of shore stations would probably arise. 
This latter information had been sent to the State Department 
by the Director of the American Geographic Society, Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, who had also offered to supply the Department, upon 
request, with information on United States rights in the 
Antarctic. Boggs pointed out that this information had not 
yet been requested from Dr. Bowman. 

Boggs further maintained that the State Department v/ould 
be in no position to formulate an Antarctic policy until it 
had taken the following steps; (1) conducted a study to de- 
termine which nations were entitled to claim which areas of 
Antarctica, (2) determined, with regard to international law 
and the Hughes Doctrine, the extent of the effective occupa- 
tion required in the polar regions, (3) determined tlie domes- 

69 

Memorandum by State Department Geographer, File No. 
800.014 Antarctic/28, duly 22, 1930, U, S. National Archives, 
Dept, of State. 
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tic procedures necessary for the acquisition of Antarctic 
territory by the United .States, a n c! ( 4 ) ascertained the atti- 
tude of the United States with regard to the use of the sec- 
tor j-' r i n c i ]) 1 e in Antarctic a . B o s added that he k n e w of no 
reason for the United States* not asserting, Byrd*s unofficial 
claims, especially since these claims did not conflict with 
those of any other nation, 

Bogp,s concluded his nenorandun with the r e conmen d a t i on 
that the United States should either assert an Antarctic 
claim or promote some sort of Internationa] arrangement, 
stating with regard to the latter that ’’there have been sug- 
gestions that the policy of 1 a n d - g r a b b i n g should no longer 
be applied to the An t a rc t i c , ” ^ ^ 

The Boggs Memorandum appears to be tlie first comprehen- 
sive statement on the Antarctic political situation prepared^ 
by an official of the United States State Department. The 
basic nature of the steps recommended by Boggs as necessary 
to the formation of policy again serves to indicate the lack 
of attention given to Antarctica by the United States Govern- 
ment up to that time. Inasmuch ns Geographer Boggs had taken 
an interest in the affairs of the Antarctic and v;as the only 

^^Menorandum by State Department Geographer, F* i 1 e No. 
800.014 An t a rc t i c/ 2 8 , July 22, 1950, U, S. National Archives, 

Dept, of State. 
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State Department official whoso position involved contact 
v/ith the region on a relatively permanent basis* he became 
the facto Antarctic 'Desk Officer' and was consulted on 
virtually all questions relating to the Antarctic that faced 
the United States Government during the next 10 years. 

On August II, 1930, Boggs embodied his ideas in a mem- 
orandum to Acting Secretary of State Ifilbur J. Carr. Boggs 
reiterated the need for an Antarctic policy before Congress 
convened in September, stressing his belief that there v;as 
little reason to expect much objection to the Tydings Reso- 
lution. On September 5, Boggs was author! /.ed to begin work 
on the necessary studies; and it appeared as if a major step 
in the formulation of an Antarctic policy liad been taken. 

The State Department scarcely considered the completion of 
these studios to be a high-priority project, however, as was 
indicated by Boggs* immediate superior in the following mem- 
orandum ; 



. . . I have asked Mr. Boggs to take hold of 

the subject and do as much work on it as he can. 1 
think that by dividing the work and using the library 
staff as mucli as possible this can be done witliout 
additional personnel. 



7 7 

Geograplicr to Acting Secretary of State, File No. 

800.014 An to ret i c/ 32 , August 1 1 , 1930, U. S. National Archives, 

Dept, of State. 

'^'^Historical Adviser to Under Secretary of State, File 
No. 800.014 Ant ar c t i c/ 3 3 , September 5, 1930, U. S. National 
Arcliives, Dept, of State. 



It was soon discovered, however, that congressional in- 
terest in Antarctica had been overestimated by hoggs and v;as 
insufficient to secure any further action on tlie Tydings Res- 
olution. In accordance with the above-mentioned cycle of 
State Department activity regarding Antarctica, Boggs ceased 
work on his study. Three years passed before the United 
States Government renewed its concern with Antarctic affairs, 
and, as in the past, this concern was due to the pressure of 



external events. 



Tin- »-KA 01- CONCliRN: 19 53-1943 



Even though the Inipei'ial Conference of 1926 had declared 
the existence of British titles to V/ilkes hand and other un- 
claimed Antarctic territories, the United Kingdom had taken 
no immediate action toward forraally extending British claims 
beyond those to the Ross and Falkland Islands Dependencies. 

On February 7, 1933, however, the following British Order-in- 
Council v.’as promulgated: 

That part of Ilis Majesty's dominions in the Ant- 
arctic Sea.s which comprises all the islands and ter- 
ritories other than Adelie Land v/hich are situated 
south of tliT'^'OtTT’deg'ree 6*f~Eo”uth Latitude and lying 
between the 160th degree of East Longitude and the 
45th degree of East Longitude is hereby placed under 
the authority of the Commonwealth of Australia.^ 

This action by the United Kingdom caused much greater 
concern in the United States than had any previous territorial 
claim in An t a r c t i c a - f o r the region defined in the o r d e r - i n - 
council included V/ilkes Land in its entirety. It appears that 
the formal British claim to this territory, v.'liich had consis- 
tently been one of the Antarctic areas of greatest interest 
to the United States, caused the State Department to realize 
that if it did not act more decisively to protect American 
rights in Antarctica, the United States might soon be faced 



^Britisli Order-in-Council of February 7 , 1933, in Li. S., 
Naval V/ar College, "Declarations Concerning Antarctic Terri- 
tories," International Law Docx'v.'ents , 1 948-49 (Washington: 

United S t a t e"s~Go'v eT'iTm e nT n g "O^f f fc^~ 1 S) 5 0 ) , pp. 236-237. 
Italics mine. 
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with the fait i of the Continent's division among 

other poivers. In addition, the specific exclusion of Adelie 
Land from the Lritisli claim indicated that such powers could 
be moving toward the formation of a common front of Antarctic 
claimants . 

The new British claim was brought to the attention of 
the State Department on May 17 , 1953, v/hen the Norwegian 
Minister in Washington delivered a copy of the British Order- 
in-Council and stated that his government was considering 
the matter and would appreciate any information on the atti- 

O 

tude of the United States. The Assistant Chief of the State 
Department's Division of Western European Affairs, J. D. Dick- 
erson, then asked Geographer Boggs to determine whether the 
British claim conflicted with any claims that the United 
States might assert.^ 

With this revival of concern over American rights in 
the Antarctic, Boggs completed the study tliat he had com- 
menced three years before and sent it to Dickerson.^ On the 
basis of Boggs' v?ork, Dickerson believed that the United 
States was in a position to assert a claim to Wilkes Land, 

2Mc2norandurn by Dickerson of Conversation with Norwegian 
Minister Dalvard D. Bachke, File No. 847.014/9, Hay 19, 1933, 
U. S. National Archives, Dept, of State. 

^Dickerson to Boggs, undated, attached to l b i d . 

^Boggs to Dic.kCi.son, rile No. 800,0)4 Antarctic/37 1/4, 
September 21, )933, U. S, National Archives, Dept, of State. 
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and he suggested to Under Secretary V/illiara Thi). lips that a 
reservation of United States rights in the region be conr.iu- 
nicated to tlic British Government. Hickerson also rccor.i- 
mended to the Undei' Secretary that a study be conducted \;iih 
a viev/ toward formulating a policy witli regard to territorial 
claims in the polar regions. Hickerson admitted that the 
British claim to I'/ i Ikes Land was the only problem demanding 
immediate attention but expressed the belief that the study 
should involve the entire Antarctic claims situation.^ No 
immediate action was taken on any of Nickerson's reconmcnda" 
tions, but it became apparent during the next few months 
that the State Department had begun to shift to a more active 
policy regarding the protection of American interests in 
the An t a r c t i c . 

Of considerable importance to this shift in policy v/ere 
the activities of Admiral Byrd and the close friendship that 
existed between Byrd and the rccently^inaugurated President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 1955, Byrd v;as engaged in active 
preparations for a second expedition to Marie Byrd Land; and 
altliough the Depression caused him to encounter greater 
difficulties in raising funds than ho had faced in 1928, he 
was again successful in obtaining the necessary money and 

‘''Hi ckei'son to Under Secretary of State, File No. S00.014 
Antarctic./ 57 5/4 , October 5 , 1 955, U. S. National Arcliivcs, 
Dept, of State. 
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equipment, v;ith much of the latter on loan from various 
private institutions and government agencies.^’ On Septem- 
ber 7, 1933, the President sent hyrd tlie follov.'ing 'bon 
voyage' letter, \/h.ich indicated both the extent of their 
friendship and the high level of interest and knowledge re- 
garding tlic Antarctic possessed by the White House at tha.t 
time : 



My Dear Di ck : 

1 am delighted that you have had the faith to 
go a.hcad with this scientific expedition to the Ant- 
arctic Continent and that you liave definitely set 
the date of departure for September 25th. 

It is because you and I are such old friends, 
and because I have followed so closely your three 
previous expeditions [two of which were to the Arc- 
tic], 1 1 1 a t I e X ]■) e c t to keep in close t o u c li with 
your nev; expedition. 

I realize the importance of your excellent prep 
arations for scientific discovery and the fact tliat 
you will make a detailed survey of a large area of 
a new continent previously unexplored. . . . 

1 am especially interested in the exhaustive 
study of weather on the Antarctic Contincnt--a ter- 
ritory in the clutches of the icc age, and a v;eather 
maker for the greater part of tlie South American 
Continent. Your weather ob s e rva.t ion s v;ill undoubted 
ly be of great importance to South America, and to th 
scientific knowledge of world weather conditions.^ 



President Roosevelt further stated that the Byrd lixpodi 



^’Walter G, Sullivan, Quest for a Continent (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, c . 1957), p . ‘8 sT 

^President to Byj’d, September 7 , 1953, in Samuel Rosen- 
man, cd,, T])£ Ycars_of _C-^isis (Vol. 2, ^lie P ub 1 i c__P apj> rs and 
Add r oss o s o f k^F?fkrij!’n' DT "iioo se v e It, S amUel P.'oscThnahV c d «* , 

5 vois.. New York: Randoji; House, 1938), pp, 554-355, 
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tion had "the full suppoi't of the United States Gove ninient" 
and that Byrd could "call on the Government in case of need 

O 

or emergency." 

Byrd arrived in Antarctica in January, 1934, and again 
established his expedition at Little America in Nev; Zealand's 
Ross Dependency. As had been the case five years earlier, 

New Zealand was concerned that Byrd's activities might be. 
used by the United States as bases for challenging its Ant- 
arctic claim; and this concern was communicated to the United 
States Government on January 29, 1934, in a strongly-worded 
note signed by the British Ambassador in Washington. It was 
stated in the note that the New Zealand Government v;as under 
the impression that the Byrd Expedition was being conducted 
under official auspices, inasmuch as a postmaster had been 
commissioned to operate a United States Post Office at Little 
America and special United States postage stamps had been 
issued for use at the American base. The United States was 
informed that the New Zealand Government recognized the ne- 
cessity for making allov/ances for the lack of regular postal 
facilities in the Ross Dependency but would regard the pro- 
vision of these facilities without permission from the "sov- 
ereign pov.'er" as "infringing the British sovereignty and New 
Zealand administrative rights in the dependency as well as 

^President to Byrd, September 7, 1933, in Rosenman, ed., 
2-^^ ^'^p ' ys o f Crisis, p , 3S 5 . 
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the laws there in force. 

The United States was further informed that tlic New Zea** 
land Government understood that Byrd was operating a wireless 
station and flying aircraft in the area v/ithout having re- 
quested permission for these activities. The previous offer 
to grant such permission was still valid, but the New Zealand 
Government "would have preferred prior application."^*^ Fi- 
nally, the hope v/as expressed that the United States Govern- 
ment v/ould keep the above points in mind with regard to any 
future Ant?.i*ctic expeditions under official auspices. 

The United States replied to the British Ambassador's 
note on February 7, in a note signed by an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State: 



I desire to assure you that any facilities 
given to the expedition oy the New Zealand authori- 
ties are greatly appreciated. It docs not seem 
necessary at this time to enter into a discussion 
of the interesting questions which are set forth in 
your note. However, 1 reserve all rights which the 
United States or its citizens may have v;i th respect 
to this m at t e r . ^ ^ 



^British Ambassador in Washington, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
to Secretary of State, Ja.nuary 29 , 1934, in Green 11. Hack- 
worth, B^ge^ of International Lav; (8 vols,, Washington: 

..Un i ted_ St ates "iTo.vel'nmen t hl'Tn t in g 0 f f i ce , 1940), V'ol. 1, 
p . 4 S 6 . 

^ I b i d . , Vol. 1, pp. 45 6-45 7. 

^ ^Assistant Secretary of State R. V/alton Moore to British 
Ambassador in Washington, February 24 , 1954 , in Hackwortii, 
Di gest , Vol, 1 , p . 457. 
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The reservation of United States rights in the above 
note constituted a niJestone in United States Antarctic di- 
plomacy and appears to be the result of the concern witli 
Antarctica that had been increasing vitliin the State Depart- 
ment since the promulgation of the British claim to V.'ilkcs 
Land. This was the first time that the United States had 
communicated the existence of American rights in Antarctica 
to a foreign pov.'er--a narked change over the simple acknow- 
ledgments of receipt that had characterized past correspon- 
dence, I’rora tliis point, virtually all replies to communica- 
tions regarding Antarctic claims from other governments in- 
cluded similar reservations of United States rights iii the 
region of Antarctica concerned. 

Nine months later, Secretary of St.-ite Hull attempted to 
alleviate the fears of the New Zealand Government by sending 
an 'informal note' to the Britis'n Ambassador, in which he 
stated that the only activity of the United States Government 
relative to the Byrd fixpedition had been the provision of 
postal services. In his reply, the British Ambassador in- 
dicated that Nc\; Zealand had retreated somewhat from its 
earlier position. It was riov; stated that the Government of 
New Zealand had no objection to tlie United States postal ser- 
vices in the Ross Dependency but would have protested if the 

1 2 

Secretary of State to British Ambassador in Washington, 
November 14, 19S4, in ilackv;orth, Digest, Vol, 1, p. 457. 
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provision of those services had "appeared to then to be de- 
signed as an assertion of United States sovereignty over any 
part of the Ross Dependency or as a challenge to British sov- 
ereignty therein. The United States replied to this note 
with another reservation of American rights in the area.^^ 
While the Byrd Expedition \?as engaged in exploring the 
eastern region of the unclaincd sector lying botv.’ccn 80^ West 
and 150° West, another Araerican, Lincoln Ellsworth, v/as con- 
ducting flight operations to the west. In 1925, Ellsworth 
had accompanied Roald Amundsen in the latter’s unsuccessful 
attempt to reach the North Pole by air; and ciglit years later, 
Ellsv/orth made his first attempt to fly across the Antarctic 
Continent. Establishing his privately- financed expedition 
at the Bay of V/hales, he made his first test flight on Jan- 
uary 11 , 1 934. A few days aftervfard, hov.'cver, h.is plane be- 
came damaged in a storm, and he was forced to take it to New 
Zealand for repairs. Ellsworth left the Bay of Whales just 
four days before Byrd’s arrival . 

Ellsworth returned to Antarctica in the next austral 
summer but v?as unable to obtain proper flying conditions. 

ISjjritish Ambassador in Washington to Secretary of State, 
December 27 , 1954 , in Ilack\.'orth, Digest , Vol, 1, p. 458. 

^^Secretary of State to British Ambassador in Washington, 
February 7, 1955, in Ibid. , Vol. 1, pp. 458-459. 

^^Sullivan, Quest, p, 101. 
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In October, 1935, he arrived in Antarctica a third tii.ie and 
decided to make his atteri])t from Dundee Island, off the 
northern tip of the Palmer Peninsula* lillswortli took off 
on November 11 and headed down tlie Peninsula, droppin^^, an 
American flag v;hcn he crossed BO*' V/est, the limit of the 
British claj-in. I'orced to land temporarily by bad weather, 
he raised another American flag and claimed the territory 
betv;ecn 80^ VJest and 120^ West for the United States* 'iliis 
sector lay between Marie Byrd hand and the Palkland Island 
Dependencies, and Hllswortli’s act thereby extended unofficial 
United States claims to include the entire region between the 
British and New Zealand sectoi’S*^^^ Continuing his flight, 
Hllsworth finally ran out of fuel some 12 miles from the Bay 
of Whales, which he managed to reach after 12 days on foot, 
lie attempted to cross tlie continent again during the 1937«- 
1 958 season, but lie v;as again uns ucce s s ful . 

Meanwhile, the Second Byrd Lix])edition was achieving 
remarkable successes in its jirogram of explorations and sci- 
entific studies, which included the establishment of the first 
scientific station in tlie interior of the continent* Byrd 
returned to the United States in 1935; and, as had occurred 
in 1930, the publicity accompanying his I;x}iedition had caused 
an increase in public aw’areness of the Antarctic* In addition, 

^ ^ S u ] 1 i V a n . Quest, p p * 1 0 1 « ] 0 4 . 
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the vvoi’k of the Second Byrd Hxpedition lind generated a 
greater interest in Antarctic research v;ithin the scientific 
community and had demonstrated to policy makers and strate- 
gists the feasibility of sustained operations on the Antarc- 
tic Continent . ^ ^ 

The United States continued to maintain tlie diplomatic 
position regarding Antarctica that it had adopted in 1934; 
and to the numerous inquiries received from citizens con- 
cerned v;ith American claims in the Antarctic, the State De- 
partment replied that although it was not in a position to 
comment on the matter of Antarctic claims, it had neverthe- 
less communicated formal reservations of American rights in 
Antarctica to foreign governments,^^ Regardless of the posi- 
tion taken by the State Department in its conmmi cations , 
the United States Government had still made no efforts toi;ard 
determining the exact nature of American interests in Antarc- 
tica or tov/ard formulating a coherent policy to protect those 
interests if they in fact existed. Within three years after 
the return of the Second Byrd Expediton, hov;ever, various 
factors caused official interest in the Antarctic to increase 

^^Charles E. Dev/ing and Laura E. Kclsay, compilers, 
"Records of the United States Antarctic Service," Ere 1 i in in ary 
Inventories of the United States National Archives*, N^o . 90 
*( 1 9 S S ) , p . T. ' ”■ 

^^See, for example, Assistant Secretary of State R, Wal- 
ton Moore to Miss Florence iiolland, iile No. S0G.014 Antarc- 
tic/! 01, June 8, 1956, U. S. National Archives, Dept, of 
State . 
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to the point whci'e President. Roosevelt requested that sucfi 
efforts be made. 

The first such factor v;as the growinp, concern of the 
United States IVar and Navy Departments over the strategic 
implications of polar aviation, the feasibility of v;hich had 
been demonstrated by Byrd and other explorers in both tlie 
Arctic and Ant arcti ca . ^ ^ The second factor was related to 
conditions in the vvhaling industry. In 1931, after it had 
become apparent that stocks of whales were rapidly diminish- 
ing, the Convention for the Regulation of V/haling had been 
signed in Geneva. This agreement had failed to secure the 
necessary controls, however, and another \/haliug conference 
vvas called by the United Kingdom, to meet in Loudon in early 
1937. This caused the State Department to become involved 
v/ith the problems of Antarctic v?haling in general and the 
question of whaling stations on the Antarctic Continent. 

The resulting International Agreement for the Regulation of 
Whaling was signed on June 6, 1937, but was only to remain 
in force for one year; and the State Department therefore 
found it necessary to maintain a continuing interest in the 

l^Much valuab.le information concerning this period of 
United States involvement with the Antarctic was gained 
through conversations witii Ambassador Hugh S, Cunming, former 
member of the Kxccutivc Committee of the United States Ant- 
arctic Service. 



in a 1 1 e I- . 2 0 

This inci'eased military and political involvement v;ith 
the polar regions had the effect of indicating a need for 
coherent United States policies v;ith regard to both the 
Arctic and Antarctica, and in the spring of 1938 President 
Roosevelt directed the State Department to conduct a study 
on the manner in v/hich the United States might protect such 
territorial rights as it possessed in these regions. Hugh 
S. Gumming, then an officer in the State Department's Office 
of European Affairs, v/as placed in charge of the project. 

Even before Gumming* s study v;as completed, however, there 
were indications that the United States had decided to pursue 
a more active policy in tlie matter of Antarctic claims. 

Lincoln Ellsworth was planning to make a fourth attempt 
to cross Antarctica by air during the 1938-1959 season; and 
in Juno, 1938, Ellsworth's brother-in-law, Joseph Ulmer, in- 
formed the State Department that Ellsworth was interested in 
claiming Antarctic territory for the United States. Ulmer 



20shi geru Oda , International Gontrol of Sea Resources 
(Leyden , the KcthcrTiriurs™'”~A.”'wT” s3^’Tho~fT^' T96 3J7* ppr~y8-?9 . 

NOTE--The International Agreement for the Regulation 
of Whaling was subsequently extended by the London Protocol 
of June 24 , 19 38, By the end of 1939, Antarctic wlialing 
operations had been virtually suspended by the war. Ibid., 
p.. 79. ~ 

^^Acting Secretary of State Sumner V/elles to President, 
File No. 800,014 Antarct i c/ 1 2 9A, January 6, 1939, U. S. 
National Archives, Dept, cf State. 
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also indicated that lillsv.'orth would probably be willing: to 
base his plans for exploration on any s uj> p,e s t ion s frou the 
Department regardinj; wliich regions of Antarctica the United 
States would be most interested in claiming. At that time, 
Ulmer was informed that the Department could not make sugges- 
tions of that nature to a private cxpedit i on . ^ montlis 

later, however, v/hile the Hllsv;orth Rxpedition was en route 
to Capetown, Secretary Hull sent the follov/ing instructions 
to the American Consul in that city: 



Upon the arrival of Mr. Ells^.•orth in Capetown 
you are requested to inform him, in strict confidence 
that it seems appropriate for h i rn'To "a^seTt "’claims 
in the name of the United States as an American cit- 
izen, to all territory he may explore, photograph, 
or map which has hitherto been undiscovered and un- 
explored, regardless of whether or not it lies in a 
s ect or or spH'ei™ £f in"f 1 uen cT^ Tl Fe ad^ cl a ime'^' by " 
another co Trh’tl' y . 2 'A 



Secretary Hull then listed specific procedures, such as 
dropping notes and proclamations by parachute, that Ellsworth 
might use to make such claims and further instructed the 
American Consul to insure that the Department's interest in 
the matter of An t a r c t i c claims be kept confidential. 



— ^^Secretary of State to Consul at Capetov.’n, James 0. 
Dcnby, August 50, 1938, in U. S., Department of State, "Asser 
t i 0 n by Lincoln Ellsworth of Claim to T e r r i t o r y in An t a r c t i c a 
for the United States,” Foreign I'elatJ^ons of the Uni ted 
States, 1938 (Vv.ashingtonT^""lJni ted States Government Printing 
bTfrre"”r 9 sir) , voi. i, p. 972. 

23ibig, , Vol . 1 , p. 972 . 
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After receiving Hull's suggestions, Hllsuorth requested 
a copy of the original message to the Araerican Consul in 
Capetown and more specific guidance in his proposed claims 
activity. These requests v/cre relayed to V^ashington by the 
Araerican Consul, and they both were refused by Secretary Hull 
The State Department was unv/illing to risk the possibility 
of the instructions' being seen by foreign nationals and v;as 
reluctant to suggest that I;llsv;orth claim specific Antarctic 
territories. The American Consul v/as authorized, hov.'ever, to 
impart to Ellsworth under the heading of "general guidance" 
the follovjing information, which v/as apparently the very 
information that Ellsworth was seeking: 

The extent of American activities in Wilkes 
Land, Palmer or Graham Land, Marie Byrd Land and 
Heard Island, and other areas in the Antarctic are 
of course well known to Ellsworth. The United States 
has never recognized the "sector principle" nor has 
it formally recognized any claims in the Antarctic 
asserted by other Governments . 

Ellsv/orth reached Antarctica too late in the season to 
attempt the transcontinental flight, but on January 11, 1939, 
he flow some 2S0 miles inland from tlie coast of the Austral ia 
claim. As he crossed latitude 70® South, Ellsv/orth dropped 
a copper cylinder, in which he had placed an American flag 
and a statement claiming for the United States the territory 

^-''Secretary of State to Consul at Capetown, October 22, 
1938, in Eor ei gn Relations, 1_9^38 , Vol. 1, p. 974. 
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within ISO miles of his flight path, between latitudes 70" 
South and 72" Soutli. This region, directly to tlie west of 
IVilkes band, comprises approximately 77,000 square miles and 
has becoiiie known as tlie American Highland. Since all claims 
based on the sector principle extend from the coast to the 
Pole, HI 1 s wort h ' s claim to a hinterland area thus served to 
lessen tlie possibility of the principle's becoming accepted 
as the standard practice of nations. Hllsworth reported his 
claims activities, along with his failure to reach Heard Is- 
land due to unfavorable v/eathcr conditions, to the Am'erican 
Consul General in Sydney, Australia, who sent the information 

I 

to W a s h i n g t o n . ^ ^ 

It w'as apparent that the United States Government had 
decided to take action toward strengthening the American 
position in the Antarctic; but even though Hull's suggestions 
to Hllsworth indicated that the assertion of United States 
claims was being considered, the exact nature and goals of 
policy had not yet been determined, and it was not desired 
tliat relations v.'ith the claimant nations be complicated until 
such time as the United States did decide upon a specific 
Antarctic policy. 

While the State Department v;as engaged in its policy 
study, there occurred new events v.'hicli made the protection 

^^Consul General at Sydney, Thomas M. Wilson, to Secre- 
tary of State, Hebruary 22, 1959, in 1- o r e i g n Re 1 a t ion s, 3 95 8, 
Vol. 1, p. 97S . ■ ^ ™ 
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of American interests in Antarctica appear even more vital 
tlian before. On March 5, 19.^8, france had proposed to the 
United Kingdom that reciprocal rights of free passage over 
French and British Commonv/eal th territories in the Antarctic 
be granted to each other's aircraft. To facilitate sucli 
an agreement, l-rance finally delimited its claim to Adelie 
Land, by means of a Presidential Decree v.’hich proclaimed the 
existence of French sovereignty over the islands and terri- 
tories located between 136® East and 142° East, south of 
60° South. 27 

The French proposal was accepted by the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and Nov; Zealand; and the air- 

O O 

craft agreement entered into force on October 25, With 
the current American interest in polar aviation, the United 
States informed the Contracting Powers that it reserved a.l 1 
its rights with respect to matters involving aviation in the 
Antarctic and to the questions of territorial sovereignty 

2(>i eague of Nations, "Exchange of Notes Between His 
Majesty's Governments in th? United Kingdom, in the Com.mon- 
wealtli of Australia and in New Zealand and the Government 
of the French Republic Constituting an Agreement Regarding 
the Free Right of Passage to Aircraft over British and 
French Territories in the Antarctic. Paris, October 25th, 

19 38," b^agiie o f N at ions ^^ol. 1 92 (1938), 

pp. 32 4“32 5~"^ ” '• 

27Fj-ench Presidential Decree of April 1 , 1938 , in Naval 
h'ar College, D o c u ri e n t s , 1 9 4 8 •• 4 9 , pp, 2 30-2 31 , 

2 Exch an ge of Notes . . . October 25th, 1938," League 

of Nations Treaty Ser^i e^, Vol . 192, p. 325. 
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implicit in sue!) matte rs . 

Also during the latter half of 1938, there occurred an- 
otlicr external event, v/hicli greatly increased the probability 
that the United States would soon bccorac committed to active 
measures in defense of its riglits in the Antarctic. This 
event was the penetration of Antarctica by the German Reich. 

Germany had not been active in the Antarctic since the 
early years of tlie twentieth century before V/orld V.'ar I, but 
the Nazi Government had become interested in Antarctic whal- 
ing as a possible solution to the German shortage of animal 
fats. A German whaling fleet was organized in 1936 and 
planning was commenced on an exploring expedition to Antarc» 
tica. The mission of tlie latter would bo to continue the 
scientific work of the pre-war German expeditions and to 
establish bases for German Antarctic claims in order to in- 
sure a continued German participation in Antarctic whaling 
iji spite of the claims of other pov/ors.^^ 

The German Antarctic Expedition departed from Hamburg 
aboard the catapult ship Schw abenl and on December 22, 1938,^^ 

29Act ing Secretary of State Sumner IVclles to Charge in 
the United Kingdom, 1). V, Johnson, January 6, 1939, in U. S., 
Depajitment of State, "Reserva_t.ion of Rights of the United 
States v.'ith respect to Claims of Other Nations to Sovereignty 
in the Antarctic," Fore i gn Re 1 at i on s of the United States, 

19 39 (h'ashin gti on : "United St"ateT’~Gov?rFr^*nt” Print ing Office, 
19.S6) , Vol . 2, p. J . 

20suU i van , Quest , p . 124. 

^^The New York Tines, December 23, 1938, p, 39. 
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At that time tliere were only two areas of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent which had not been formally claimed. These bordered 
the British Falkland Islands Dependencies on the \;est and 
east respectively; the first had been claimed unofficially 
for the United States by Byrd a.nd Hllsworth, and the second, 
nov; called Queen Maud Land, had been partially explored by 
Norwegians. The Germans chose to operate in the latter, 
intending to conduct an extensive program of aerial explora- 
tion and mapping during the first season and to return in 
greater force the following year. 

The German explorations were conducted by the Schv.'a ben- 
1 and ' s tv;o seaplanes. To establish bases for a future German 
assertion of rights in the region, markers were dropped every 
fifteen to tv/enty miles and four landings were made near the 
coa?t, at which points members of the expedition raised 
swastikas and claimed the territory for Germany. 

Hitler was greatly pleased v;ith the results of the ex- 
pedition, but the German Government made no efforts toward 
formally asserting Antarctic claims. In the absence of sucli 
formal assertion, claims made by members of expeditions, 
regardless of v;hether or not the expeditions themselves arc 
under official auspices, have little value in the custom of 
nations other than as bases for future official action. For 
a nation's sovereignty to be considered to exist over certaiii 

^^Sullivan, Q ues t , pp. 125-127. 



territory, the nation concerned must first indicate its desire 



and intention to act as sovereign and engage in some exer- 
cise of sovereign rights in that territory*^^ Like tlie 
United States, Germany never took sucli action; and, in any 
event, V/orld War 11 soon caused the German Government to 
cancel its plans for further Antarctic exploration. 

As a result of the German Hxpedition, Nor\:ay became 
concerned over possible German encroachments upon Norwegian 
whaling interests in the Antarctic and five days before 
the first exploratory flight from the Schv/abeiiJ. <uid , a Nor- 
v;egian Royal Proclamation v;as issued, wiiich claimed for Nor- 
way the Antavi'ctic coast betv;eon the Britisli and Australian 

7 r 

claims. The Norv:ogian claim, however, did not extend to 
the Pole because Norway rejected the sector principle, and 
the southern boundary of this claim has never been delimited, 

*7 ^ 

Upon beinr. inforned of the No rv;e p. i an clairi," the United 

^^See, for example, I’ernanent Court of International 
Justice, beoal Status of H astern G re en 1 t’. n d , Jiulpnent of 
April 5, "S "ib. " 

•^^Recommendation of the Korv.'egian Ministry of foreign 
Affairs, January 14, 1 939, in Naval V/ar College, Doc i’.msn ts , 

1 948 -49 , p p . 2 4 0 - ? 4 2 . 

•^^ Norwegian Royal I’ ro c 1 amat i on , January 14 , 19 39, in 
I bid . , p . 243. 

^^’Norwegi an Minister in Washington, V.'ilhv"lin Morgen s t i e rn e , 
to Secretary of State, January 14, 1939, in "Reservation of 

Rights," foreign Relations, 1959, p. 2. 
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States reserved all American riglits in t’ne area.^'' 

The Norwegian claim, in addition, had a direct effect 
on the Antarctic policy of Chile, v/hich had maintained an 
official interest in Antarctica for over a century but had 
never asserted a territorial claim. In February, 1939, the 
Chilean Government responded to the Norwegian claim, which 
involved territory directly to the east of the regions of 
greatest interest to Chile, v;ith a reservation of Chilean 
rights in the area. bight months later, the Chilean Govern- 
ment appointed a special commission to conduct a study of 
Chilean rights and interests in the Antarctic. This study 
was completed in 1940 and led to the formal proclamation 
of a Chilean Antarctic claim. 

Meanv/hile, Hugh S. Gumming' s study on United States 
Antarctic policy had been completed, and the State Depart- 
ment submitted a report on its results to President Roose- 
velt on January 6, 1939. On the basis of the study, which 

had relied heavily on Geographer Doggs * previous work, the 
State Department believed that serious consideration should 
be given to measures that the United States could take to 
assert territorial claims in both polar regions. The report 

^^Counsclor of the Department of State, R. Walton Moore, 
to Norwegian Minister in Washington, January IG, 1939, in 
"Reservation of Rights," foreign Relations^ 1939, pp. 2-3, 

. Hunter Ciiristic, Tl.e AnJ:arct i c _^Prc-D2 
Aiien and Unwin, 1951), p. 281. 
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stated that this belief v;as based on tlie follov;ing factors: 

(!) the feasibility of polar aviation, (2) American interests 
in the strategic and economic implications of the polar re- 
gions, (2) the measures taken by various nations toward ce- 
menting their polar claims, and (4) recent indications of 
German and Japanese interest in any American claims activity 
in y\ntarctica.^^ 

The report further stated that the Hughes Doctrine failed 
to give the proper consideration to climatic conditions and 
over-emphasized the occupation required for a valid claim to 
territorial sovereignty in the polar regions, and the State 
Department recommended to the President that the United States 
modify its position on effective occupation as necessary to 
assert America.n claims in tlie Antarctic. The Department 
also recommended that the United States determine the regions 
of Antarctica in which it possessed rights to sovereignty 
and assume the position that prior claims based on the sec- 
tor principle vv’cre without validity in international law. 
Finally, the State Department proposed that it begin joint 
planning on Antarctica with the V/ar, Navy, and Interior De- 

^^Acting Secretary of State Sumner V/elles to President, 
File No. 800.014 An t a i c t i c/ 1 2 9 A , January 6 , 1939, U , S . 
National Archives, Dept, of State. 

NOTF.“-Thc only Japanese expedition to Antarctica up to 
this date had been that of 1910 under private auspices. Al- 
though Japan v?as involved in Antarctic whaling and maintained 
an official interest in Antarctica, it had asserted no ter- 
ritorial claims. 
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partments and the Coast Guard and expressed the belief that 
the United States sliould prepare to pla.ee any areas claimed 
in the Antarctic under some branch of the government for 
administrative purposes . 

President Root, eve It approved the State Department's 
recommendation.s , and an interdepartmental committee v/as formed 
to plan, in consultation \;ith Byrd and R 1 1 sv.’ortli , the speci- 
fic activities to be undertaken in Antarctica. Roosevelt 
believed that it might be possible to obtain congressional 
appropriations for tv;o Antarctic expeditions each year, and 
he envisaged the establishment of American settlements at 
Little America and in the region to the south of Africa v/hich 
v.'as currently the focus of German operations . ^ Roosevelt 
initially intended for these settlements to be evacuated 
prior to tlie onset of the Antarctic winter each year but 
approved a subsequent recommendation by Secretary Hull that 
they be occupied on a year-round basis. Hull believed that 
this would both strengthen United States rights and increase 
the rev.’ards from scientific investigation in the Ant ar ct i c . 2 

^OActing Secretary of State Sumner Welles to President, 
File No, 80 0. 01 '1 Ant arc t i r / 12 9 A , January 6, 19 39, U. S. 
National Archives, Dept, of State. 

^'^President to Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
File No. 800, Old Antarct i c/ 1 35 , January 7, 1939, U, S. 

National Archives, Dept, of State. 

^^Cordell Hull, The of Ccrdc_^^]^Hi^l (2 vols,, 

New York: The MaciniTrrur Company, 1948), Vol. 1, pp. 758-759 . 



V.'ith rcf.arci to the location of the proposed settlements 
differences of' opinion soon developed among the members of 
the interdepartmental committee. Admiral Hyrd and the In- 
terior Department desired that the United States establish 
four Antarctic stations; one at Little America, one on the 
Palmer Pcmiinsuia, and two on territory claimed by Australia. 
In contrast, the State Department believed that the United 
States should concentrate its efforts in the unclaimed sec- 
tor, v/hich had been explored and unofficially claimed for 
the United States by Byrd and E 1 1 swor th , ^ Even though the 
State Department maintained that the United States should 
take stops toward protecting American rights iji the Antarc- 
tic, it v;as somewhat reluctant to see the United States com- 
mitted to activities which could be construed as direct chal 
lenges to the Antarctic claims of other nations until the 
value of Antarctica to tlic United States could be more pre- 
cisely determined. This was particularly true in the case 
of the Palmer Peninsula, v.iiere Argentina and Chile claimed 
rights. Por over a decade, the State Department had been 
attempting to construct a system of solidarity among the 
American Republics, and this goal appeared esjiecially impor- 

^^Assistant Chief, Division of European Affairs, State 
Department, to Chief, Division of European Affairs, File 
No, 800.014 Ant arc t i c/ 1 76 , March 6 , 1 959 , U. S. National 
Archives, Dept, of State. 



^^'Hull, Memoirs 



Vol. 1, pp. 758-759. 



tant in view of cleterioratir." conditions in liurope and Asia. 
Any claims-strcngtheni nn activity on the part of tlic United 
States in tlie Antarctic regions of interest to Argentina and 
Chile could easily evoke nev/ Latin American cliarges of 'Amer- 
ican Imperialism,' and this the Department desired strongly 
to avoid. 

Further compJicating the v;ork of the interdepartmental 
committee was the fact that until the geograpliic focus of 
American operations could be determined, there could be no 
final decision as to whether the United States should continu 
to follow the lines of the lluglies Doctrine or accept a less 
rigorous definition of effective occupation. If the United 
States were to confine its activities and possible future 
claims to the unclaimed sector, there would no longer be 
any necessity to follow Hughes' stringent criteria. The 
Hughes Doctrine, by demanding permanent settlement as a basis 
for a territorial claim, v; o u 3. d become in fact a liability, 
making the establishment of a United States claim a more 
complicated and more costly project. Conversely, however, 
to abandon tlie Doctrine a.nd assort a claim on the basis of 
short-term, occupation v;ould be to make it more difficult 
for the United States to contest the validity of the Antarc- 
tic claim.s of other nations. 

Altliougli it v.'as unable to reach an immediate decision 
on either the geographic focus or the exact nature of the 
activities to be conducted by tiie United States in An taro- 
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tica, the interdcpartincntal coumittee believed that the Ger- 
inan operations made it imperative that tlie American expedi- 
tion reach Antarctica tliat year. President Roosevelt ap.reed 
and in May, 1939, wrote the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, requesting an appropriation of $340,000 to pro- 
vide for the expedition's expenses. The President had 
decided that any permanent American settlements in Antarc- 
tica would be administered by the Interior Department's 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions, and the 
appropriation was therefore requested for that agency. 

The request v;as considered in hearings by the Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies of the Mouse Appropriations Comr.iittec. 

Testifying before the subcommittee were the Director 
of the Interior Department's Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, Dr, hrnest Gruening, Rear Admiral Byrd, 
and Lewis Clark of tlie State Department. Opening testimony 
was presented by Dr. Gruening, who stated that the main 
purpose of tlie proposed expedition would be to strengthen 
the bases of United States claims in the Antarctic and that 
the Antarctic operations of other nations made it necessary 
for the American expedition to be mounted immediately.^^ 

S., Congress, House of Repres entat i ve s , Committee 
on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Deficiencies, f^eari_ng_s 
01^ the J; xpedi ti on to the Antarcti_c Regions, 76th Cong., 

1st sess. ,™ "lufiTe"”?™ 19 39”(vJas!filTg~toir: ™ UrTi ted States Govern- 
m 3 n t Printing Office, 1 939), p . 1 , 

^ 1 b i d . , D . 6 , 
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In his testimony, Adinirnl liyrd spoke in favor of po-mo- 
nent American settlements in Antarctica coupled v.’ith the 
formal assertion of United Stater, territorial claims. He 
criticized the United States Government for failing to claim 
certain areas of Greenland that had been explored by Americans 
and compared the case of Antarctica witli those of various 
i’acific islands, stating that many of tl)ese islands should 
belong to the United States by right of discovery but have 
been occupied by nations v;ith more foresiglit than the United 
States, Byrd also painted a glov/ing picture for the sub- 
committee of the economic value of the Antarctic, paj’ticular- 
ly with regard to coal deposits which he had discovered; 
and of especial interest v.'as the folloijing interchange with 
Representative Louis Ludlow of Indiana: 

MR. LUliLOW; Would it be practicable to bring 
coal out from that area? 

ADM. BYRD: Yes, if we should need it, 

MR. LUDLOW: You could develop transportation 

facilities for marketing the coal? 

ADM. BYRD: Yes, ^'7' 

There is, of course, no doubt that the United States 
could extract and raarkot Antarctic coal if it v/ere necessary 
for sone reason to do so; but the costs involved have pre-- 
eluded such action even up to 1969, Adniral Byrd v;as 

^"^House Appropriations Conmittee, Subcornitt.ee on Defi-' 
cieiicies, Expedition, t) , 13. 
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apparently a 1 1 erap t ing to tell tlic subcommittee what he 
thought it wanted to hear and, in tlie process, made other 
statements which v/ere somewhat misleading. For example, 
he discussed the early explorations of Palmer and Wilkes, 
the strategic importance of the Palmer Peninsula, and the 
value of a United States naval base in the Antarctic, fur- 
ther maintaining that not only the Palmer I’eninsula but also 
"most of Antarctica tJiat lies within the Western Hemisphere" 
should fall within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine. jn 
subsequent testimony, however, Dyrd stated that he did not 
desire any international controversy and recommended perfect 
ing a United States claim to only "that area whore v;e alone 
have established rights. When asked by Representative 
William P. Lambertson of Kansas if such a claim v/ould requir 
naval defense against other j) o v; c r s , B >' r d r e p 1 i. c d that he 
could envision no dispute if the United States firmly estab- 
lished itself in the area before any otlier nation did so. 

In the latter statement, Byrd was apparently referring 
to the unclaimed sector that he and r;llsworth had explored; 
and it is true that a United States claim to that region 
v;ould probably not have been contested directly. But Byrd 
had spoken above of the strategic value of the Palmer 

'^^Housc Appropriations Committee, Subcommittee on Defi- 
ciencies, F.XT>edi tion , p. 12. 
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Peninsula and of the territory explored by lVill.es; and any 
claim to these areas would, of course, involve a direct con- 
frontation with other claimant nations, as v\’ould invoking 
the Monroe Doctrine over "most of Antarctica that lies with- 
in the Western Hemisphere." The fact was that the unclaimed 
sector, the region to wisich the United States possessed the 
strongest bases for a claim, was one of the least accessible 
and least valuable areas of the continent- ~v;hich was precise 
ly one of the reasons why it had not heretofore been claimed 
by another nation. Thus when Byrd discussed the value of 
Antarctica to the United States, he referred to regions otlis 
than the unclaimed sector; and when he belittled the possi- 
bility of international repercussions to a United States 
claim, he referred to that sector alone. This distinction 
apparently i;ent unnoticed by the subcommittee. 

The representative of the State Department at the Hear- 
ings, Lewis Clark, was also asked if he foresaw a likelihood 
of international disputes arising from the proposed Ameri- 
can activities in Antarctica. He replied that he expected 
no serious disputes but that if the United States did not 
take irnmedia.to action, it might be confronted \rith a foreign 
claim to the i*cgion explored by Admiral Byrd.^® This state- 
ment further indicated that the State Department v.’as thinkin 

‘'’^^llou.sc Appropriations Committee, Subcommittee on Defi- 
ciencies, P.xpedit ion , p. 8. 
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primarily of the unclaimed sector, in v;hich area American 
activities v/ould be less likely to cause the international 
disputes v.'hich the Department v/islied to avoid. 

The subcommittee was particularly concerned v/ith t)ic 
duration of the United States effort in the Antarctic, in- 
asmuch as Congress v/ould be called upon to finance the various 
annual programs. When questioned on this matter. Dr. Gruening 
replied that he thought the duration of tlie effort depended 
on whether or not the State Department decided that perma- 
nent occupation was necessary to the establishment of a valid 
territorial claim. Lewis Clark admitted that the State De- 
partment had as yet made no final decision ir the matter 
but informed the subcommittee that there v.'as a possibility 
that the United States might recede from Secretary Hughes' 
rigorous definition of effective occupation, thus enabling 
the United States to assert a teri'itorjal claim on the basis 
of limited activities.-'’^ 

In any event, Congress provided tlie funds for the ex- 
pedition through the passage of the Urgent Deficiency and 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1959 on June 50. Presi- 
dent r.oosevclt then moved quickly to formalize the adminis- 
trative a rra)\gemen ts for planning the forthcoming expedition 

^^House Appropi'i ati ons Committee, Subcommittee on Defi- 
ciencies, Kx podi t i on , p. 8. 

at Large, Vol. 55 (1959), p. 986, 
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and directing United States Antarctic policy as a whole, 
lie requested tliat tiie Secretaries of State, the Treasury, 
the Navy, and the Interior each designate a permanent rep re 
sentative to a new interdepartmental committee, which would 
have the responsibility for "organizing, directing, and co» 
ordinating" the activities to be conducted in the Antarctic 
The respective designees to the committee were Hugh S. Gum- 
ming, Rear Admiral Russell R. Waeschc, United States Coast 
Guard, Captain Charles C, Hartigan, United States Navy, and 
Dr. Gruening. 

Roosevelt offered the command of the expedition to Ad~ 
miral Byrd, and the latter promptly accepted. On July 12, 
Roosevelt sent tlie Admiral a letter in v/hich he expressed 
his appreciation of Byrd's acceptance and the following 
ideas on the mission of the expedition: 



The most important thing i s to prove (a) that 
human beings can permanently occupy a portion of 
the Continent winter aiid summer (b) that it is well 
worth a small annual appropriation to maintain such 
permanent bases because of their grow'ing value for 
four p urpos e s - -n a t i on a 1 defense of the V.'estern Hemi 
sphere, radio, meteorology and minerals. Each of 
these four is of approximately equal importance as 



^^President to Secretary of State, July 13, 1939, in 
U. S., Department of State, "Establishment of the United 
States Antarctic Service for Exploration and Scientific 
Studies," foreign Relations of tlie United States, 1939 
( V ! a s h i n g t on : " ' U nirt"ed~^r^c'c s” G o v e r n rie n t P r i”n t i ifg 0 f "f ice, 
1956), Vcl. 2, p. 7. 
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far as v?e now knov;.^^ 

There v;as never any doubt that liyrcl uoulcl be desif;natecl 
tlie leader of the expedition. Reforc it had become appar- 
ent that an official expedition v/ould be mounted, Byrd had 
begun planning a third Antarctic expedition under private 
auspices. lie had been involved at all stages of the prelim- 
inary planning for the official expedition and, in coopera- 
tion with the interdepartmental committee, had commenced 
active preparations as early as the {^receding January. Such 
steps had included tlic recruitment of personnel around a 
nucleus of members of his tv.’o previous expeditions and the 
procurement of supplies. After the assurance of funds from 
Congress, Byrd established a headquarters and supply depot 
at the Navy Yard^ in Boston.^^ Moreover, irrespective of the 
friendship that existed between the tv;o men, the President 
recognized Byrd's ability to convince others of the impor- 
tance of Antarctica to the United States; and Roosevelt con- 
cluded his letter by stating that if Antarctica v:ere to be 
occupied permanently by the United States, Byrd, should be 
prepared to return in the s])ring of 1940 and explain the 
reasons for the continued American presence to Congress and 

Roosc vc 1 1 to Byrd, July 12 , 1 959 , in Illliott Roosevelt, 
ed., F. 1). R. , Mis Personal I.etters (4 vols., .New York: 

Duell, Sloan and I’carce, c. 19.S0), Vol. 2, p. 906. 

^•'Dewing and Kelsay, "Records of the United States Ant- 
arctic Service," pp. 1-3. 



the American public. 

In his letter to Byrd, Roosevelt indicated that ho had 
decided in favor of a permanent American effort in the Ant- 
arctic. Six days later, the President directed that the 
American activities in the region be knov/n as 'The United 
States Antarctic Service' rather than as merely an American 
'expedition.' Roosevelt believed that tlie use of the lat- 
ter term v;ould imply that American interest in the Antarc- 
tic was only temporary. 

Also during the latter half of July, 1939, it was de- 
cided by Roosevelt and the interdepartmental committee that 
the United States should concentrate its efforts in tlic un- 
claimed sector of Antarctica, v/here the bases of American 
claims were already the strongest, but should give some at- 
tention to strengthening American rights in the Palmer Pen- 
insula region, v.’herc any activities on t)ie part of a hostile 
power would pose the greatest threat to the nations of the 
IVestern Hemisphere, The President was av;are , however, that 
the conduct of operations in the latter region could \;cll 
cause Iiarmful repercus s ions to United States relations with 
Latin America; and he directed the State Department on July 28 

^^Roosevelt to Byrd, July 12, 1939, in Klliott Roosevelt, 
cd., R., His Personal L etters , Vol. 2, pp. 906-90 7 . 

^ '^Memorandum by Hugh S. Cummin gj July 18, 19 39, in 
’’Establishment of the United States Antarctic Service,*’ 

F 0 r e i g n j^e 1 a 1 1 o ii s , 1 9^3^ » Vol. 2 , p p . 7 ■■ 8 . 
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to inform Argentina, the only Latin American nation claiming 
sovereignty in the region, that the primary objective of the 
United States expedition would be to ])rotect the rights of 
all American rcpublics.^^ 

President Roosevelt believed at that time than any Ant- 
arctic claiins disputes tliat might arise between nations of 
the h'estern Ilemisplierc coiUd be settled in a spirit of mu- 
tual good faith. lie continued to give attention, however, 
to the re 1 ationsliip between future United States claims and 
Latin American interests, sending the follov/ing memorandum 
to Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles on August S: 



1 am inclined to think in regard to tlie Antarc- 
tic hxpedition that wc should give some study to a 
new form of sovereignty, i. c,, a claim to sovereign- 
ty of the w'hole sector lying south of the Americas 
in behalf of, and in trust for, the American Repub- 
lics as a v; h 0 1 c , Under 1 1 i i s the United States, be- 
ing the only Republic whicl\ has taken the initiative 
in exploring and possibly settling the area, would 
act not only in behalf of its own exclissive sover- 
eignty but would include all the other Republics-- 
and in the future if tbc American sector proved 
valuable in any shape, manner, or form, its sover- 
eignty could be managed by an i n t e r- Arne ri c an Repub- 
lic governing body. 

That is a new one. Think it over.^^ 



58pi>csident to Secretary of State and to Under Secretary 
of State, Pile No. 800,014 An t a r c t i c / 2 1 7 , July 28, 19S9, 

U, S. National Arcliives, I'ept. of State. 

^ 1 b i cl . 



Uoo s e VC 1 t to Under Secretary of State, August S, 1959 
in lilliott Roosevelt, cd,, U. , II i s Pe r son al Let t c r s , 

Vol. 2, p. 909. 
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The concludino statement of the mcnior anduiu indicated 
that the idea of * i n t e r- An c r i can i z i n * the *' American sector” 
was entirely that of Roosevelt and v;as not based upon reconi-* 
mendations from other sources. During tlie next 18 months 
the State Department attempted to obtain the aj^recnent of 
Argentina and Cl\ile to a conference on the Antarctic and ar- 
rangements for the future joint development of Antarctic re-* 
sources. It eventually became apparent, hov;ever, that 
neither Latin American nation would accept any arrangements 
leading toward the dilution of the full sovereignty that 
each claimed to possess in Antarctica. Rians to implement 
Roosevelt’s memorandum were therefore ab andoned . ^ 

In any event, the State Dej^artnent took immediate steps 
to avoid any incidents that might prejudice the efforts to- 
ward hemispheric solidarity. On August 8, Acting Secretary 
Welles instructed the United States diplomatic officers in 
all the American republics to inform the respective govern- 
ments of the full scope and objectives of tlie United States 
expedition. This was to be done by a confidential memorandum, 
in which the purpose of the expedition would be stated as 
to collect scientific d a t a and to determine the feasibility 
of establishing permanent settlements in Antarctica, The 

^^U. S,, Department of State, rri t or i a 1 Claims in 

the Antairctic Advanced by Cei'tain Governments,” Foreig2i 
R e 1 a t i o n s of the United States^ 194 0 ( V’ a s h. i n g t o n : Uni t e d 

S fates Co V e rn men t IM'i n I i n g Office, 195 7), V^ol. 2, p. 5 39. 
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Latin Americans v.’cre to be informed of the recent decision 
by tlie i n t c rdepart men t a] committee to establish two Antarc- 
tic bases, one at Little America and the other JOOO miles 
east at the other side of the unclaimed sector, and of the 
specific programs of scientific research to be conducted by 
the United States. The follov;ing points were also to be 
covered in tlic memorandum; (1) the expanding Antarctic pro- 
grams of non-American nations, (2) the Antarctic claims 
which had been asserted by the United Kingdom, Australia, 

New Zeala))d, I'rance, and Norway, (5) the German efforts in 
the Antarctic, and (4) the interest in Antarctica manifested 
by Japan, It was also to be noted to the Latin Americans 
that the United States had never asserted territorial claims 
in the Antarctic although it had been active in the region. 
Finally, the diplomatic officers concerned were instructed 
to communicate orally to the respective governments that 
the United States Government was confident that any Antarc- 
tic claims conflicts that might arise betv/cen American na- 
tions would be resolved "among mutually satisfactory lines, 
in keeping with the spirit of trust and friendship v;hich 
characterizes the relations prevailing between the twenty- 
one American Republics." 

^^Acting Secretary of State to Diplomatic Officers in 
the American Republics, August 8, 1939, in "F. s t ab 1 i shmen t 
of the United States Antarctic Service," Fo re i gn P.'-' 1 a t i on s , 
19 59, Vo 1 . 2 , pp . 9 - 1 0 , 
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The United States made no effort, however, to reassure 
non- American claimants v/itli regard to the nature and goals 
of the American expedition. IVhen New Zealand again offered 
the United States the use of its 'facilities' in the Ross 
Dependency, the United States replied simply that it fore- 
saw no need foi' any New Zealand facilities other than those 
incidental to tlie expedition's intended visit to Dunedin, 

By the middle of November, 1939, the interdepartmental 
committee had completed planning for the American expedition, 
and the results of this planning had been put into the form 
of a letter of instructions to Admiral Byrd. The committee 
met with Byrd on November 22 to discuss a preliminary draft 
of the instructions, and final revisions were made. Hugh 
Cumraing then submitted the letter to the Secretary of State, 
who obtained the President's approval. On November 25 
Roosevelt signed the letter, v/liich can be considered as the 
organic directive of the United States Antarctic Service, 
and sent it to Byrd, 

^^British Ambassador in IVashington to Secretary of State, 
November 17 , 1939 , in "I’. stablislm;ient of the United States 
Antarctic Service," f' o r c i g n It c 1 a t i o n s , 1 9 39 , Vol, 2, p. 10. 

64secretary of State to British Ambassador in V/ashing- 
ton , December 7, 1939, in Ibid . , Vol. 2, p. 15. 

^SiMinutes of 1 lie Meeting of tlie Hxecutive Coruiittec of 
the United States Antarctic Service, Pile No. 800.014 Ant- 
arctic/34], November 22 , 1 939, U, S, National Arcliivcs, Dept, 
of S i a t e , 
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Roosevelt’s letter formally designated tlie interdepart- 
mental committee as the Hxecutive Committee of the United 
States Antarctic Service, and the Committee was given the 
authority to appoint an executive Secretary to assist it in 
its v/ork. Rear Admiral Dyrd v.’as designated an ex-officio 
member of the Committee and tlie Commanding Officer of the 
Service, and he v.’as instructed to establish tv/o American 
bases in the Antarctic. hast Base was to be located in the 
vicinity of Charcot Island or Alexander I hand, v.'ith the 
area around Marguerite Bay as an alternate site. h'est Base 
was to be constructed on the eastern coast of the Ross Sea 
in the vicinity of King Hdward VII hand, v.'ith a site on the 
Bay of U'halcs at or near hittlc America as an alternate. 

Byrd was further instructed to keep the Rxecutivo Committee 
informed of operations and progress in the field and to refer 
to the Committee for approval any plans for operations be- 
yond the limits specified below. In addition, Byrd was to 
work v.’ith the Committee in planning either the relief of the 
Antarctic bases or the evacuation of those bases if the Ant- 
arctic Service should be di s coii tin ue d . 

The primary mission of the exped.ition was to explore 
those Antarctic regions of greatest interest to the United 

^^Roosevelt to Byrd, November 25, 1959, in "Hstahlish- 
ment of the United States y'.ntarct ic Service," Foreign Rela - 
tion s, 1 9 59 , Vol. 2, pp. 11 ”14. 
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States and those in i;hicli the United States already possessed 
the strongest bases for territorial claiias. Tlie i)rincipal 
field objectives were stated in the letter as the "delinea- 
tion" of the Antarctic coastline between 72° V.'est and 148° 
West and the exploration of Hearst Land, Janes W. I'.llsworth 
Land, and Marie Byrd l.and,^^ It tlierefore appeared that 
the geographic focus of American activities would be the 
unclaimed sector, as had been implied to the congressional 
subcommittee and to Latin American Governments. 

Roosevelt's letter continued, however, by listing as 
secondary objectives the delineation of the western coast 
of the Weddell Sea and the exploration of various mountain 
ranges in the interior of the Antarctic Continent, The let- 
ter also instructed Byrd to explore the area around the 
South Magnetic Pole and the unknown areas between the Weddell 
Sea and the South Geographic Pole,^^ Thus, even though the 
primary effort was to be conducted in the unclaimed sector, 
President Roosevelt and the Executive Committee were unv;il- 
ling to confine United States activities and possible future 
claims to that region of Antarctica alone. They envisaged 
an effort in virtually all the areas of the Antarctic in 

^’^Roosevelt to Byrd, November 25 , 193U, in "Establish- 
ment of the United States Antarctic Service," i’oreign Rela- 
tions , 1959, Vol. 2, p. 12. ■ — -- 

f’Sjbid., Vol. 2, p. 12. 



which t}ie United States had l>cen li i s tor i ca 1 1 y involved, in- 
cludinj; territories claimed by Australia, Kew Zealand, and 
the United Kinp.dom and rep,ions of interest to both Arj:;entina 
and Chile. For tliis reason, the United States decided that 
it would remain committed to the Hughes Doctrine, and a pol- 
icy statement to that effect had been released to the Press 
by the State Department on November 10.^’’* liven though this 
decision would make it necessary for the United States to 
base Antarctic claims on permanent occu]iation, the continued 
reliance upon the Hughes Doctrine would facilitate any fu- 
ture American challenges to tlie claims of other nations, all 
of which had follov;ed a less rigorous definition of effective 
occupation. 

The United States had also decided to postpone any 
formal action on Antarctic claims until the bases for them 
had been firmly established. The precise policy which had 
been determined with regard to such claims was stated in 
Roosevelt's letter: 

The United States has never recognized any 
claims to sovereignty over territory in Die Antarc- 
tic )' c g i o n s asserted by any f o r c i g n state, N o m e r.i - 
b c r of the United States Antarctic Service shall 
take any action or make any statements tending to 
compromise this position. 

Members of the Service nay take appropriate 
steps such as dro;>])ing written claims from airplanes, 

^^Tlie New York Times, November 1 0, 1959 , p, 17, 
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depositing such writings in cairns, ct cetera, v.'hxch 
night assist in supporting a sovereignty clain by 
the United States Governneut. Careful record shall 
be kept of the c i rcunstanccs surrounding each such 
act. No public announcer.cnt of such act shall, hov/- 
ever, be made v;ithout specific authority in each 
case from the Secretary of State. 

Even though the Antarctic Service had been established 
as an agency of the United States Government, it had many 
significant non-governmental aspects. The appropriation 
received from Congress v;as far from adcf|uate to support tiie 
expedition, and it again had been necessary for Admiral Byrd 
to utilize his talent for fund raising. He succeeded in 
obtaining donations of funds and equipment valued at more 
than $325,000 from the War and Navy Departments and an ad- 
ditional $240,000 from, private sources. The latter amount 
included contributions from Byrd himself, who, in addition, 
sold his polar shin, Be^r o_f OaT. l.^nd, for one dollar to the 
Navy for use on the expedition. finally, a majority of the 
civilian menliers of the expedition had agreed to participate 
at the nominal salary of $10 per month. 

Such unofficial procurement of supplies and recruitment 
of personnel v;as of crucial importance to the success of 



Roosevelt to Byrd, November 25 , 1 939 , in ”Esta.blish- 

ment of the United States Antarctic Service," Foreign Rela- 
tion s , 19 39, Vol . 2, p. 13. - 

^^Raul Siplo, 90® South (Nev; York: 
c, 195 9), j)p. OTi-Gir, - - 
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the expedition, hut it led to difficulties in control aiul 
administration. Insofar as tlie United States Government 
v/as concerned, tlie primary mission of tlie expedition v.’as 
the establishment of bases for American claims to Antarctic 
territory. Since any scientific researcli carried out in 
conjunction v/ith the official expedition v.'ould have a bear- 
ing on these claims and tlierefore on United States relations 
v/ith the other nations involved in the Antarctic, Roosevelt’s 
letter contained the following paragraph- -the controversial 
Paragraph 9Cc), regarding secrecy: 



As it is highly importa.nt that no journal or 
narrative of the enterprise, eitlier partial or com- 
plete, should be published, without the authority 
and under the supervision of tlie Government of the 
United States, at \.’hose expense this Service is un- 
dertaken, you v.’i 1 1 , before they reacli the first port 
north of the Antarctic regions, require from every 
person under your command the surrender of all jour- 
nals, diaries, nenoranda, remarks, writings, charts, 
drawings, sketclies, paintings, photogi-aphs , films, 
plates, as v/ell as all specimens of every kind, col- 
lected or prepared during their absence from the 
United States . ’■''2 



Meanwhile, tlic expedition's vessels, No:^tJv 
had departed from Boston on November 15 and November 22 res- 
pectively; and the members of the expedition thus had no know- 
ledge of the President's instructions until they \;orc v;cll 

^^Poosevolt to Byrd, November 25, 1959, in " [is t ali 1 i sh - 
ment of the United States Antarctic Service," Ip 1 5 i g n P c. 3 a • 
t i o 1 1 s , 19 59, o 1 , 2 , {) • I • 
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at sea, v:lierc it was practically impossible for then to resign. 
The delay in the order had apjKarently been caused by the 
shortage of time and tlie difficulties inherent in planning 
an interdepartmental venture. In any event, Paragraph 9(cl 
was to cause a near mutiny apiong the civilian members, many 
of whom had agreed to v:ork for nominal pay precisely because 
they liad expected to gain financial reward oj' professional 
prestige as a result of making their \/ork public. 

Admiral Byrd boarded the North S^ar at Balboa, Canal 
Zone, on November 30 and immediately requested on behalf of 
the Executive Committee that the civilians sign a stateinent 
to tlie effect tliat they would follov; the instructions on 
secrecy. Dr, Paul Si})lc, v;ho had been ii\ charge of logistics 
for the expedition and v;ho v;ould be one of the base leaders 
in Antarctica, described the confrontation that resulted: 



Many [of the civilian personnel] insisted that 
they would leave the ship at t li e next port r a t h o r 
than submit. Finally they signed a statement that 
they had *read’ the order, V/hen Byrd rather unhap- 
pily insisted that they had to add * and will obey,’ 
our civilian members retaliated with a private meet- 
ing at v;hich they decided unanimously to resign in 
a body when v^e reached port, Jt was a determined 
group \/ho met in Byrd’s cabin witli the Admiral, 

But he put it to the men as an act of faith that lie 
v:ould do his best to have the order rescinded, ai\d 
on this basis the crisis ended, 



Conflicts of this order seem to be inherent in operations 



^ ^ S 5 ]■) 1 e , 9 0*^ South, p . 66, 
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that have both a political and a scientific mission. Similar 
problems would occur in future United States efforts in the 
Antarctic, where scientific operations have been inextricably 
connected with the political aims related to national claims 
positions. Indeed, "political results arc inevitable by“ 
products of research, else governments would not be paying 
the bills."^'^ Not until tlie International Geophysical Year 
would tlie American scientific community and the United States 
Government appear to arrive at some sort of understanding 
of each otlier's goals and problems. 

The expedition arrived in the Antarctic and discovered 
that conditions of access were such as to preclude tlie estab- 
lishment of West Base as close to the unclaimed sector as 
had been desired. In accordance with the I’rcsident’s instruc- 
tions, Little America was selected as the alternate site. 

The ^orth Star arrived at the Bay of Whales on .January 12, 19-10, 
to be followed by the Bear two days later. After the base 

had been established, Byrd embarked aboard the B£^ v/itli the 

7 ^ 

men who had been chosen to nan Hast Base.'- 

It liad been hoped that the latter station could be con- 
structed on Charcot Island, thus enabling the exploratory 

I’ll i 1 i)) C. .lessup and Howard J. Taubenfield, Con t ro 1 s 
for Outer Space and the Antarc ti /ma^loj^ (New York; Colum- 
bia University I’fess, 19.S9), p. KiB, 
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teams to penetrate the eastern region of the unclaimed sec- 
tor from a point closer to its boundary tlian had heretofore 
been reached on the surface. Again, hoi.’cvcr, the thickness 
of tiiG pack ice forced the expedition to select an a.lternate 
site, and hast Base v.’as establislied on Stonington Island, 
located in Marguerite Bay some 13'’ inside the British claim. 

The principal objectives of the men v;ho inhabited hast 
Base were the crossing of the Palmer Peninsula and explora- 
tion of the coast to the east and the penetration of the un- 
claimed sector to the southv;est. One party departed the base 
on November 9, 1940, and its members succeeded in becoming 
the first men to cross the Peninsula on the surface. They 
turned back on December 25, after having explored southward 
to 71® 51' South. Statements claiming the territory for the 
United States were deposited in cairns at various points 

a 1 0 n g t h e i r r o u t e . 7 7 

At the same time, another member of the expedition, 
Richard B. Black, v;as attempting to fulfill Roosevelt's 
secondary objective regarding the aerial exploration of the 
region to tlie southeast of hast Base. He flc\; across the 
Palmer Peninsula and reached approximately 74® South. As 
v;as the practice v/ith all the exploratory flights. Black 

^<^Sull i. V an , Q ues t, pp. 158-159. 

^^Ibid., pp. 



160-1 63. 
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dropped a claims statement inside a metal cylinder at the 
furthest point reached, 

A party under Finn Ronne, who would later lead a pri- 
vate ex))edition to Antarctica, was to enter the unclaimed 
sector and explore to the southwest. Its mission had been 
hindered by the failure to establish Hast Base as close to 
the sector as had been hoped, and it was therefore decided 
to airlift the group to Charcot Island and to coinmencs the 
surface exploration from that point. This plan had to be 
abandoned because of unfavorable landing conditions on the 
snow, however, and Ronne 's party had to make the entire trip 
on the surface. It was unable to reach even the boundary 
of the unclaimed sector before being forced to return by 
the lateness of the season and the depiction of supplies. 

A claims statement was deposited anyway .>~on Hcklund Island 
off the Robert Hnglisli Coast--wel] within the Britisli claim. 

Meanv/hile, the inhabitants of West Base w’ere attempting 
to establish American rights to territory as far to the east 
as possible. In addition to tlie deposition of statements 
and the raising of flags at various points in the unclaimed 
sector, this group was responsible for the first claim to 
Antarctic territory by an official of the United States Gov- 
ernment acting on instructions. On November 11, 1940, 
Leonard Berlin, a government surveyor, placed a statement 

^^Sullivan, Quest, pp, 163-166. 
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atop Mount Grace McKinley, located barely v/ithin tiis unclaimed 
sector at tlie base of the ndward VII Peninsula, claiming the 
territory east of 150° I'.'cst for the United States. 

While the United States Antarctic Service v.’as thus en- 
gaged in strengthening the bases of American claims, the 
two South American nations witli interests in the Antarctic 
were taking steps to protect tlioir respective positions. 

On July 5, 1939, Argentina formed a National Antarctic Com- 
mission of representatives of the Ministries of I'oreign Re- 
lations and IVorship, Agriculture, and the Navy. The task 
of this commission was to study Antarctic problems so that 
Argentina might be prepared to participate in an Internation- 
al Polar Exposition which was to be held in Rergen, Norway, 
the following October. The exposition was subsequently can- 
celed because of the v;ar, but the work of the Commission had 
demonstrated to the Argentine Government the necessity of 
a permanent Antarctic agency. The Commission was therefore 
given permanent character through an Argentine Presidential 
Decree of April 30, 19d0, and placed under the I'oreign Rela- 
tions Ministry. It was instructed to continue to study /\r- 
gentine interests in the Antarctic and to submit to the 
Executive specific plans for action to be taken by Argentina 
vjitli regard lo those interests. 

^ ^ S ul 1 i va>’. , O'.ie s t , p . i 5 1 . 

Argentine Pi'csi dential Decree No. G1.852, April 3U , 1940, 

in Nava) War College, Do c u r. e n t s , 19 1 8 - 4 9 , p. 219. 
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The Argentine National Antarctic Conniisr.ion saw an im- 
perative need to strengthen Argentine rights in the Antarc- 
tic and recommended on June 5, 1040, that a program of offi- 
cial activities be carried out in the region. As a result 
of this recommendation, an expedition was sent to the I* aimer 
Peninsula and the South Shetland Islands in May, 1042, aboard 
the Argentine naval transport, Prim e ro de Mayo* Members of 
the expedition raised the Argentine flag at various points 
and deposited bronze tablets proclaiming the existence of 
Argentine sovereignty over the areas in question. A comic- 
opera situation then proceeded to develop between Argentina 
and the United Kingdom. 

Vihen the Prime^ro do Mayo returned to the Antarctic in 
1943, the Argentines discovered tliat a British v.'arship had 
visited the area in the meantiv.ie and that the Argentine 
tablets had been replaced with notices declaring the areas 
to be under British sovereignty. The P i m e ro de_ M^>^ Expe- 
dition duly replaced t!io notices with new h7'onzc tablets. 

The original tablets were later returned to the Argentine 
Government by the British Ambassador at Buenos Aires, v;ith 
a note stating that the British Embassy "’naturally tool; 
-advantage of the opportunity to return the objects in ques- 

^^Naval War College, Documents , 1 948- 49, p. 218. 

Cliri s t i e , Antarc tic l’)‘oblem, p. 268, 
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There then ensued a series of jirotests and coun- 
ter-protests accomplishing nothin^. 

The British Government was particularly concerned with 
the Antarctic during this period, for the region had become 
the site of German naval o])erations. On January 13, 1041, 
the German raider I’inguin effected the simultaneous capture 
of 14 vessels of the Norwegian v*haling fleet in the v.'aters 
off the Princess Martha Coast of Queen Maud Land. This was 
perliaps the most spectacular success of the German raiders 
that found liavens in the uninhabited islands of tlie sub-Ant- 
arctic, where their crews could go ashore for rest and relaxa- 
tion and where rendezvous could take place with their supply 
ships in secrecy. During tlie early years of the war, raid- 
ers operating in s ul> - An t a r ct i c v;aters accounted for the sink- 
ing, or capture of several hundred thousand tons of Allied 
shipping and the mining of the Australian ports of Sydney, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Hobart. " 

The British Navy v;a.s a\;are that the raiders were based 
somewhere in the Antarctic regions and searched tlie area 
constantly v;ithout success. It v;as durinr^ such a search 
that the Arpent.hie tablets had been discovered on Deception 

^ ^ Cli r i s t i e , An t a r c t i c ^ ' 2 0 8-269. 

^^*'(iernan Raiders in tlie Antarctic durinj^. the War,” l^h c 
Polar Record, Vol. 4 (July, 1946), p. 402. 

) i van , Quest, p. 266. 
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Island. liviclencc nov; available indicates that the only 
site in the Antarctic utilized by i* a i d c r s v; a s Kerguelen Is- 
land, w’nich had been claimed by France. The HMAS Australia 
searched Kerguelen Island in November, 1941, and laid mines 
in its harbor. There is no evidence of German use of the 
island after this date and no evidence at all of Japanese 
operations in the Antarctic during the v;ar.®^^ 

The concern over German raiders, coupled v/ith that over 
the pro-Nazi sympathies v;hich had become increasingly evi- 
dent in Argentina since tlie coup of Generals Arturo Rawson 
and Redro R. Ramirez in Juno, 1945, made Argentine control 
of botli sides of the Drake Rassage particularly unacceptable 
to the British Government. In addition, the tv.’o Rri mero £e 
Ma_yo Hxpeditions had raised fears of an "Argentine coup in 
the Antarctic.' A small British military detachment v.’as 

therefore sent to Antarctica, arriving, on February 5, 1 944 . 
Its mission, under the code name, Operation Tabarin, v;as to 
guard Deception Island and to establish a base on the Palmer 
Reninsul.n. Argentina, however, conducted no furtlier opera- 
tions in the Antarctic during the \;ar, and its National Ant- 

8 8 

arctic Commission remained inactive for tlirce years. 

S^"German Raiders," pp . 402-403, 

^'^Christie, Antarctic Problem, p. 247 . 
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Also during the period in v.’hich tlic United States Ant- 
arctic Service v/as engaged in field operations, Chile took 
steps to protect its Antarctic position. As a result of tlie 
report subnitted by tlie special cotinission created to study 
Chilean rights and interests in the Antarctic, President 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda of Chile issued the follov;ing decree 
on November 6, 1940: 



All lands, islands, islets, reef [sic] of rock, 
glaciers (pack-ice), already knov/n or to Fe discov- 
ered, and their respective territorial v/aters, in 
the sector betv;een longitudes 53® and 90° West, con- 
stitute (Uiilean Antarctica or Chilean Antarctic ter- 

• O () 

ri t cry e 



Like Argentina, Chile based its clriin on the geological 
affinity of the Palmer Peninsula to Chile proper and on suc- 
cession to rights allegedly possessed by Spain prior to 
Chilean independence. In addition, as the nation closest 
to Antarctica, Chile claims rights to that continent on the 
basis of propinquity.^^ 



^^Chilean Presidential Decree 1747, November 6, 1940, 

in Oscar Pinochet-de la Barra, £1^1 _££ vejr e i gji ^ in Ant- 

a r c c a (Santiago: editorial del Pli c i f 6 , 3 9 S S S 3-54 . 

NOT!: - - Cur i ous 1 y , tlje northern boundary of tlic Chilean 
clain \;as not stated; and ’'Chilean Antarctica” can be inter- 
preted as. conprising virtually all the territory in the 
- I’/estern Hemisphere, including the eastern half of the United 
States. The Chilean Presidential Decree of November 6, 1940, 
is thus lia.ble to the same criticism as that given by Chile 
itself to tlie i^>ritish I.etters Patent of 1908. 

^^Oscar Pinochet-dc la Barra, C li i 1 e a n S o v e r e i g n t i n 
An r c t i c a (Santiago: Hditorial del Pacifico, 1 955 ), 

p p\ 1 -*5 27*”* 
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Chile immediately notified the United States, Japan, 

0 1 

and Arj;entina of its claim.' !(cali7.inp tliat its claim in- 
cluded regions of interest to Argentina, Chile proposed that 
a conference on the Antarctic l>e held betv;een tlie two nations. 
This conference, whicli met in Santiago in May, 1941, resulted 
in no agreement other than that Argentina and Chile were 
the only nations possessing rights in the 'South American 
sector' of Antarcti ca'. Jajian responded to the Chilean 
claim v;ith a reservation of Japanese rights in the area con- 
cerned,^^'' and tJie United States acted only to advise Chile 
to inform Japan that the Chilean acknowledgment of the note 
reserving Japanese rights \;as not to be considered as any 



recognition of those rights, 

In its note replying to the Japanese reservations, Chile 
characterized its action as not a claim to a region which. 



^^Amcrican Ambassador in Santiago to Secretary of State, 
November 7 , 1940 , in I- o r c i g n lie 3 a ti ons , Vol . 2, p. 356. 

Arne. ri can Ambassador in Buenos Aires to Secretary of 
State, November 9 , 1940, in 1 J^i_d . , Vol. 2, p. 336. 

9 X 

Robert: D* Ilayton, ’’The ’American* Antarctic/’ American 
Journ c. ^ o ] n t n cj i o 1 v; , Vol, 50 ( J ii ] y , 1956), 5 8 (77 

Japanese Cb.nr^'C in S?ntiayo to Chilean Minister of 
Fore i yn Rc 1 at i ons , November 3 5 , 3 940 , quoted in Chilean 
Ministry of Foreign Relations to Japanese Legation in San- 
tiago, Noveriiber 29 , 1 940 , in Naval War College, Documents, 

9 5 . , 

Secretary of State to Ambassador in Sant.w'go, 

ber 26, 1940, in Foreign Relations, 1940, Vol. 2, p. 558, 
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Iiad been rc_s but the do ] i iiii tation of l^oundarics of 

areas which v.'ero already under Chilean sovereignty. Chile 
then implied recognition of the validity of the bases of 
United States and Argentine claims, stating that the Ci^ilean 
territory v?as comprised of "regions to which tlie Argentine 
Republic coiild claim title by virtue of its propinquity on 
the eastern side, and to which the United States could claim 
title to the IVest,"^^’ Chile further implied recognition of 
the American acts of occui)ation in the unclaimed sector, 
stating that it was unable to discern any basis for Japanese 
reservations regarding: 

. . , a triangle whicli, starting \.'ith seas and 

lands \.'hich belong to the Republic of Chile, termi- 
nates w i 1 1 1 its vertex at the Sou t h Role ; w h i, c h is 
situated in the Anerican Antarctic; v.'hich comprises 
regions possessed by Chile since long ago; and v;hich 
borders to the east and v.’cst on zonc.s occupied by 
Argentina and by the United States. 

It appeared that tlie judicious reassuring of the hat in 
Americans by the United States State Department had produced 
the desired results. Both Chile and Argentina a.cted as if 
all threats to their Antarctic positions originated outside 
tl>e liemispliere and as if a United States claim, should sucli 

^bchilean Ministry of Foreign Relations to Japanese Le- 
gation in Santiago, November 29, 1940, in Naval War College, 
Do cu m an t^s ,^1 9 4 8-4 9 , ]i . 225 . 

^^7lhid. , 
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be foi'tlicoming, v;oulc! be either confined to the unclaimed 
sector or based on mutual agreement among the three American 
claimants. Argentina and Chile would ap{)arently liave v;el- 
comed a United States claim to tlie unclaimed sector, believ- 
ing that such an act, by bringing the United States into the 
'club* of Antarctic claimants, would lead the United States 
to recognize their respective claims and support them more 
readily in any disputes with extra-llemi spheric powers. 
Roosevelt's orders to Byrd, hov.’ever, had promoted United 
States claims activity in various areas of Antarctica, in- 
cluding the 'Soutli American sector;' and there is no evidence 
that the United States actually intended to give Argentina 
and Chile a free hand in the strategic Palmer Peninsuala 
regi on . 

liven though the United States Antarctic Service was 
achieving remarkable successes in the field without involv- 
ing the United States in Antarctic disputes, the increasing 
fears of American involvement in the Huropean war and the 
corresponding pressures of rearmament on the national bud- 
get led Congress to become less willing to finance American 
ventures in Antarctica. The Rxecutivc Committee of the Ant- 
-arctic Service v.'as aware as early as January, 1 940, that the 
Service's appropriation for fiscal year 1941 would face 
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serious difficuties in Congre s s ; ^ and the Conniittec accord- 
ingly prepared two budget estimates: one of $250,000, which 

would enable the expedition to continue to operate, and one 
of $171,000, which would provide for the evacuation of tlie 
American bases. In contrast to the majority of congress- 
men, President Roosevelt believed that the work of the Ant- 
arctic Service should be continued especially because of 
the war in Europe. He thought that post-war settlements 
might well include cessions of Antarctic territory and that 
American rights in Antarctica should therefore be made as 
strong as pos s ib 1 c . ^ ® Contrary to the wishes of the [’resi- 
dent, however. Congress allowed the Antarctic Service only 
the sum of $171,000.^®^ The tv;o American bases were evacuated, 
and the expedition arrived back in boston in May, 1941. 

The Executive Committee now had the responsibility of 
disposing of the journals, records, and data that had been 



^^Executivc Secretary, United States Antarctic Service, 
Lieutenant Commander R. A. J. English, United States Navy, 
to Byrd, i''iis ce 1 1 an eo us File, January 18 , 1940, U. S. Nation- 
al Archives, Center for Polar Archivos, U, S. Antarctic 
Service . 

^^Appropriations File, U. S. National Archives, Center 
for Polar Archives, U. S. Antarctic Service. 

- ^^^Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the United Sta.tes Antarctic Service, File No. 800,014 Ant- 
arctic/510, June 5, 1940, U. S. National Archives, Dept, of 
State . 

^ ® ^ U . S , , Statutes at large, V o 1 , 54 ( 1 9 4 1 ) , p , 64 5 . 

"Second l)e f i cT^ircy~Ap^^opri ation Act of 1940." 
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turned over to it in accordance v/ith Paragraph 9(c) of 
Roosevelt's ins tructions , It had been intended that the 
Executive Cortmittee v.'ould supervise the preparation of a 
history of the Antarctic Service by Admiral Byrd and that 
the Executive Committee and th.c National Academy of Sciences 
together v; o u 1 d prepare and edit the scientific cl a t a obtained 
by the exped i t ion ; ^ and Congress appropriated the sum of 
$19,610 for this purpose in June, 1941. This administra- 

tive task would liave been difficult to fulfill even under 
the best of circumstances. In an operation that was in the 
process of being pliased out, tlie task became an impossibility. 

During the inontlis in i;hich the expedition had been in 
its early stages, the Executive CoBinittee had met at sched- 
uled monthly sessions, with special sessions when necessary. 
Kith the approach of vrar, however, those involved in Antarc- 
tic policy-making began to spend less and less time on Ant- 
arctic matters as tlieir attention, and that of their respec- 
tive departments, shifted to otlier, more crucial, concerns. 

It was in such a way that the executive branch of the United 
States Government became disengaged from the Antarctic; and 
by early 1940 the State Department had for all practical 

^^^Rooscvelt to Byrd, November 2S, 19S9, in "Establish- 
ment of the United States Antarctic Service," Forc_ign Rela- 

tions, 1 939 , Vol. 2, p. 14. - 

S., Statutes at i.arge, Vol. 5S ( 1 942), p. SCO. 
"Interior DepiTrtmHejrt ~A])pT’o"pfiation Act of 1 94 2." 
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purposes terminated its involvement with tlie Antarctic Ser- 
vice. The last meeting of tlic hxecutivc Committee was ap- 
parently held on November 4, 1941. After this date, the 

responsibilities of the Committee were carried out by the 
Executive Secretary, wlio sought the advice and consent of 
the Committee members when necessary . ^ 

Inasmuch as the United States Antarctic Service became 
inactive rather abruptly as a result of the \.'ar, "wartime 
assignments and pressures presumably scattered the personnel 
before data could be studied and reports put in final form.''^^-'’ 
Even the small appropriation granted in 1941 v;as never fully 
expended. On July 2, 1942, Congress granted a final authori- 
zation, allowing t)ie Antarctic Service to utilize a sum not 
to exceed $30,0 00 from its unspent balances. V.'hen this 

authorization expired on June 30, 1943, the United States 

Antarctic Service ceased all operations. The official his- 
tory of tlie sei’vicc has never been v;ritten, and most of the 
data obtained by the expedition has never been processed. 



l^'^l)c\/ing and Kclsay, "Records of the United States Ant- 
arctic Service," p, 2, 



^ ^ ^ I b i d . , ] .) . 6 . 
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S., St atu tes v t l.ajrge , Vol. 36 (194 3), 
Deficiency Approp i i at i Oii Act of 1942." 
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Even though World War II had caused the United States 
to suspend field operations in the Antarctic, tiie goals and 
policies upon v.’liich tiiosc operations had been based remained 
unchanged in 1945. Indeed, a new factor had been added: 
the existence of a po ten t i al ly-hos t i 1 c Soviet Union across 
the Arctic regions from tlie United States caused American 

I 

military strategists to see an urgent need for training mili- 
tary forces in polar warfare. With tJiis object in mind, a 
six-sliip naval exercise, Operation Nanook, was hold in Arc- 
tic waters in the summer of 1946; and the Navy intended to 
conduct a major fleet exercise in the same region in 1947.^ 

In the neantine, Admiral Byrd had been attempting to 
gain official support for the continuance of tlie work com- 
menced by the United States Antarctic Service. With the 
death of his friend and supporter, President Roosevelt, he 
met v;ith no success until fears began to be raised v.'ithin 
the government that the Arctic exercise planned for 1947 
might antagonize the Soviets unduly. The attention of tlie 
Navy thus shifted to the Antarctic; and in August, 1940, 

Byrd succeeded in obtaining the approval of his proposals 
from tlie Chief of Naval Operations, Fleet Admirail Niuitz, 

M'/altcr G. Sullivan, Q ues t for a Continent (New York: 
McGraw-!lil 1 , c. 1 957), p. Y'VS.” 
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and Secret ai'y of the Navy I’orrestal.^ 

On August 26, 19^i6, Admiral Nimitz issued the confiden- 
tial orders for what remains the largest Antarctic expedition 
ever mounted by any n at ion - -Ope rat i on Ilighjiuap. The Navy 
released details of tlie planned operation to the press on 
Novor.iber 12, 1946, stating tliat units of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific I'leets would be sent to the Antarctic as early 
in 1947 as permitted by the condition of the Antarctic ice 
pack and would carry out programs of training and rescarcli 
for the duration of the navigable season. The specific ob- 
jectives of Operation liighjump v;ere listed in tlie press re- 
lease as the following: (1) training personnel and testing 

equipment under polar conditions, (2) continuing the woik 
of the United States Antarctic Service Expedition, (3) gain- 
ing experience in tlie establishment of polar bases, and 
(4) conducting research in various scientific fields.-^ 

The operation order itself, v;hich remained confidential 
until 1 955 , listed still anotlier objective of the expedition-- 
one which had not ap’peared in the press re 1 e as e - - that of 
"consolidating and extending United States sovereignty over 



2Paul Sijtle, 9 0 ° (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

c, 1 959), p. 76; and Sullivan, Que s t , p. 173. 

^11. S., Department of the Navy, Press P.eleasc, Novem- 
ber 12, 1946, in "United States Navy Department Expedition 

to the iuitarctic (Operation llighjurrp), 1 946-4 7 ," Tl^ 1' o 1 a r 

Record, Yol. 4 (July, 1946), pp. 399-401. 
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the Jari;est practical)] e area of the Antarctic Continent."'' 

It was therefore evident tliat the United States had aban- 
doned neither tlie policies leadinp. toward eventual claius 
to Antarctic territory nor Roosevelt's policy of maintain- 
ing secrecy to avoid diplomatic complications l)cfore such 
claims vrere formally asserted. 

The control of Operation lligh.iump was vested almost 
entirely in tlie Navy, although arrangements were made with 
otiier governmental agencies for scientific research to be 
conducted in n on ~ini 1 i t ary fields. Rear Admiral Byrd vas 
placed on duty in the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions as a special adviser on polar matters and was given 
technical control of the expedition as o f fi cer- in -charge of 
the field programs to be carried out by Operation High jump 
under the name, Antarctic I'evelopment Rroject 194 7. The 
scientific program v;as placed under the overall guidance 
of the Director of Naval Researcli, Rear Admiral P. F. heo. 
The 13 ships and 4,700 men which comprised the actual ex- 
pedition v;ere form.ed Into Task Force 08 under Rear Ad- 
miral Richard II, Crtizen, who exercised tactical command 
in the field,'' 

''u. S., Navy, Operation Order, Operation Rh i 

(August 26, 1940), kil)rary’ of tlic' sT N ava 1 ' Support ~I' 0 rcc , 

Antarctica, Washington, D. C. 

^U, S Department of the N;vy, Press Release, Novem- 
ber 12 , 1946 , In " I: xpe di t i on , 1946-47 ," pj). 400-401 , 
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Tlie Navy also planned to utilize the publicity atten- 
dant on such an expedition as a inernis tov.'ard incrcasinf; the 
level of public support for its activities, hopinj. iheieby 
to insulate itself soniev;hat against the post-var budget cuts 
currently in progress. Accordingly, arrangements were made 
v;ith Metro-(;ol d\;yn-Mayer Studios in Holly\;ood for a motion 
picture to be made of the exploits of the expedition. Tlic 
film was subsequently released under the title, "The Secret 
Land. 

Once in the Antarctic, the expedition would be divided 
into three sections; bast Group, West Group, and Central 
Group. The latter had tlie resjionsibi lity of constructing 
a base and air field at Little America, to which the carrier 
Phi lippinc Se a \vould dispatch aircraft for use in exploring 
the interior of the continent. bast and V/est Groups v.'ould 
each be organized around a seaplane lender and v^ould travel 
along the coast in opposite directions while their airci'aft 

. n 

conducted photo-mapping operations.' 

On December .SO, 1046., the ships assigned to Central 
Group rendezvoused off Scott Island in the northern readies 
of the Ross Sen. Although the pack*ice v;as among the heavi- 
est recorded for that sector and season, the icebreaker 



^Sullivan, Ques t, p. 222. 
■''] hid. , 



p. 174. 
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succeeded in clearing, a route to Little America. 
This narked the advent of tlie modern icebreaker in Antarc- 
tic operations, and tlie success of tlie rthv: ind luad a pro- 
found effect on tl\e conduct of future e xp> c d i t i on s . ^ 

The Navy had planned to construct the airfield at Little 
America of pierced-pl ankinp. , v;hich liad been used successful- 
ly during the v;ar in situations vdiere a hard-sur faced run- 
Msy liad to be obtained in a sliort period of tii:ie* Delays 
caused the idea to be abandoned, however; and the aircraft 
were forced to operate \;ith skis, which reduced tlieir speed 
and range. Fiven witli this handicap, the 3 groups together 
managed to take some 70,000 aerial photographs, v;liich in- 
volved an estimated total of 3 SO, 0 0 0 square miles of ne\/ly- 
discovered territory. Sixty percent of tlie Antarctic coast- 
line was photographed by the expedition, and t\/enty-five 
percent of this involved heretofore unseen areas.* 

Also during 1947, Commander Finn Ronne, United Stales 
Naval Reserve, was completing his plans for a privately- 
financed ex})cdition to the Antarctic. He intended to cut 
his costs by utilizing the abandoned American base at Ston- 
ington Island in Marguerite Hay, from which lie had operated 
as a member of the Antarctic Service. A British expedition 
was currently encamped on the island, and Ronne requested 

^Sullivan, Quest, p . 183. 

^Ibid. , pp. ?ir. , 24 7. 
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the Stale Iiopartnent to ask the British for a report on the 
condition of the American buildings and equipment, v.-hich 
were located some 200 yards from tlie Britisli base. The 
Britisli Government, however, had recently learned of the 
plans of both Chile and Arp.entina to establish bases in the 
Palmer Peninsula region during the upcoming season and feared 
that the addition of an American base in the same area would 
furtl’cr weaken the British claims position. The Britisli 
embassy in I'/ashington therefore attempted to discourage 
P%onne, replying to the State Department that Stonington Is- 
land had neither enough seals for dog food nor sufficient 
space to support two expeditions.^*^ 

The State Department dismissed the British objections 
to Ronne's plans for two reasons, first, the limited bud- 
get of the Ronne lixpedition precluded its constructing a 
new base in the Antarctic. Second, the D e p a r t m e n t \v’ a s still 
promoting the strengthening of American rights in Antarctica 
with a view tov.'nrd the future assertion of territorial claims, 
and it intended for the Ronne lixpedition to add to the claims 
bases that liad been established in the Palmer Peninsula re- 
gion by the men of the United States Antarctic Service.^' 

^OStatement by Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
December 27, 1916, in "Clarification of U. S. Position on 

Antarctic Claims," Department of State Bulletin, Vol, 16 
(January 5, 19d7), p. 3^0, 

^ ^ S u 1 1 i v a n , Que s t , ]i p . 2 71 - 2 72 , 



In fact, tlic State Department had apparently come to believe 
that the work of the Ronne Fixpedition, coupled witli that 
of Operation liighjurap, would finally strengthen tlic bases 
of United States Antarctic claims to tlie point wliere a for- 
mal claim coil Id be defended successfully in tlie internation- 
al diplomatic and lepa.1 arena. 

On January 5, 1947, State Dep ar traent officials reiiorted- 
ly disclosed to 'Hie New Yo rk Tines that the United States 
would definitely assert claims to Antarctic territory in 
the very near future. It was furth.er disclosed that inter- 
departmental conferences would be held in the spring, after 
Admiral Byrd's return to the United States upon the comple- 
tion of Operation ilighjump, to consider the timing of formal 
claims, the resolution of claims disputes, and future United 
States Antarctic prog ramns . ^ ^ liven though it was also reported 

f i m e s that the claims were expected to be 
based largely on American activities in the unclaimed sec- 
tor, the F’almer Peninsula remained of great interest to the 
United States Government. Any formal American claims \;ould 
probably have included at least a part of the latter region, 
and unknown to the Britisl^ and Latin Am.eri can s , tlie State 
Department arranged for Ronne to be sworn in as a postmaster 
so that he could operate an official United States I’ost Of- 

^^"U. S. Mans Formal Claims,” TJ^e N^.'__Yo^rTc T_i_mes, Jan- 
uary 6 , 1947 , p‘. 2 1 . ' 
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fice on Stonin^ton Island and thus help to fulfill juridical 
requirements of administration.^^ 

Three days after the reported disclosure of United States 
intentions rep^ardinp Antarctica, Secretary of State Byrnes 
was asked at a press conference if he were planning to call 
an international conference to consider the matter of Ant- 
arctic claims. Byrnes replied that he did not believe the 
matter was of sufficient urgency to warrant an international 
conference, especially in view of the larf.e number of con- 
ferences already scheduled on more essential subjects. 

By I’ebruai'y 23, 1947 , the last contingent of Operation 
llighjump had left Antarctica by icebreaker. On March 12 
Ronne arrived at Stoninpton Island, and afi.er a period of 
strained relations between his expedition and that of the 
British, the two expeditions agreed to pool their resources 
and conduct joint scientific operations.^-'’ V.'ithin the next 
IS months, Ii o v; e v c j- , not o ji 1 y did the United States fail to 
assert the Antarctic claims which nov: appeared imminent, 
but the State Department v/as pressing for the conference on 
Antarctica that Seci-etary Byrnes had thought to be unneces- 
sary. The reasons for these shifts in policy lay in the 

^ ^ S u 1 1 i V a n , Q u£ s t , p . 2 72, 

14tii5yrnes Cool to Conference," The Mew York Times, Jan- 
uary 8, 1 947 , p. 13. -• 

^-'’Sullivan, Quest, pp. 272-273. 
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worsening dispute over the Aiitarctic betv.'ocn tlic United King- 
dom and tlie tv;o Katin American claimants. 

At the end of World War II, the United Kingdom's Opera- 
tion Tabarin had been reorganized on a civilian basis and 
had been placed under the Colonial Ministry. Renamed the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey, its mission became 
that of conducting scientific studies and maintaining the 
bases of firitish Antarctic claims through occupation. Tliis 
brought the United Kingdom into direct conflict with Argen- 
tina, for in 1946 the Antarctic became a major point of em- 
phasis of the foreign policy of the heron I^egime. The Ar- 
gentine National Antarctic Commission v/as also reorganized, 
and its membership was increased to include representati ves 
of the Ministries of Aeronautics and Justice. Its mission 
was broadened to include the planning of expeditions to 
strengthen tlie bases of Argentine territorial claims. 

Argentina finally indicated the precise extent of its 
claim to the mainland of Antarctica on June 1 946, in a 
note to the United Kingdom. Argentina stated in the note 
that it had learned of the release of a nev/ series of post- 
age stamps intended for use in the Fali:Iand Islands Depen- 
dencies and that it was informing the Universal Postal Union 
that the validity of the stamps i;ould not bo recognized in 
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Argentina. Argentina reiterated its claim to sovereignt)' 
over the I'alklands themselves and added that it possessed 
an "indisputable right" to the Antarctic territory betv/een 
2S® West and 68'’ 34' West, south of 60° South. The Argen- 
tine claim v.mis indicated as extending vjestward to 74° West 
in an official nap published by the Military Geographic In- 
stitutc in November, 1946,^ and this delimitation also ap- 
peared in Marcli, 1947, in a publication of the Argentine 
National Antarctic Commission . ^ Argentina currently (1969) 
considers 74° West as the v;estern boundary of its Antarctic 
sector, which includes almost the entire sector claimed by 
the United Kingdom and overlaps the Chilean sector by 21 
degrees. 

In early 1947, in conjunction vmith an intensive propa- 
ganda. campaign to foster public support for its Antarctic 
policies, Argentina launclied its largest Antarctic expedi- 
tion up to that time. The expedition carried out various 
scientific programs, placed navigational aids in Antarctic 
waters, and established an Argentine base on Gamma Island 

^ ^Argentine Minister of foreign P.slations, Juan I. Cooke, 
to Britisli Ambassador in Buenos Aires, Sir Reginald keeper, 
June 3, 1946 , in U. S-, Naval Wai* College, "Declarations 
Concerning Antarctic Te r r i to ri es , " International Law Docu- 
ments^, 1948-49 (Washington: United State's Go've*i'hu cn*t I’rint- 

in'g "0 rfTce'r TS 3 0), pp. "222-22 3. 

^ ^'Cliri s ti e , An t a r c t i c _ Pre bl e n , p. 2 70 , 

l^Naval Wav College, f^oc^ricnts JJ>4j^-49 , p. 218. 
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in the Me 1 cho 1 1 's . ^ Durin.j' the same season, a Chilean ex- 
pedition visited the South Shetlands and establislied a base 
on Greenv/ich Island. The United Kingdom responded to v;hat 
it considered as unauthorized forei}’!! activities on British 
territory with notes of protest to Argentina and Chile, all 
of wliich v;ere sunmarily rejected, 

Argentina and Chile, moreover, v;ere soon presented 
with an opportunity to pain wider support in their res- 
pective Antarctic claims disputes v/itli the United Kinp dom,, 

On August If), 1 947, delegations from 20 American Republics 
met at Quitandinha, near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and, after 
conferring for 18 days, signed tlie I n t e r - Anc r i can Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio Ract), In Article 3 of the 
Treaty, the Contracting I’artics agreed that "an armed at- 
tack by any State against an American State shall be con- 
sidered as an attack against all the American States" and 
that in such a case each Party would undertake "to assist 
in meeting the attack in the exercise of tlie inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense recognize tl i)y 

20juan Carlos Moreno, Nuesj:ras Malvinasj l.a Antar tid a 
(Buenos Aires: HI Ateneo, 1904), p. 237, 

Os car Pinochet'dc la Barra, Chilean Sovereignty in 
j^tarctica (Santiago: liditorial del i’acifico, 199^), p. SS. 

^^Cliristie, An I a. r c t i c P r o b 1 e ;.i , p, 25 7, 



Article 51 of the Cliertcr of the United iN'etions . Of 

oreater importance to the existing situation in the Antarc- 
tic, hov.'ovc-r, v;as Article 6, vrhich states that in cases of 
aggression v;hicli is not an armed attaclc, the Organ of 
Consultation, defined in Article 11 as the Meetings of foreign 
Ministers of tli? American Republics, would meet immediately 
to seek agrecnent on the measures to be taken to assist the 
victim of the aggression. Sucli aggression v:as specifically 
defined in Article 9(b) as; 

Invasion, by the armed forces of a State, of 
the territory of an American State, through the 
trespassing of boundaries demarcated in accordance 
with a treaty, judicial decision, or arbitral award, 
or, in the absence of frontiers thus der'arcated, in- 
vasion ^f fc<rtin"g "a r c g i oTr hi c'h i s ’ un dc f~ t Hlj"c'f f e c” 
j w<r i s di ctl on~ o'f~jTr. other"" STat"?,^'’ 

finally, at the insistence p r i m a r i 1 >• of the Argentine 
delegation, the Security Zone in which the Treaty was to be 
operative included t li e sector of An t a r c t i c a between longi- 
tudes 24 ° V.'est and 90° V/est, which comprised both the Argen- 



2 S j n t e r- Arne r i c an Treaty of Recipi’ocal Assistance, in 
U. S., Department of State, 1 nter-Ar.erican C_onfercunce for 
the Ma- i n t e n an c e of Coniine r. t a 1 c a c e ii d _S c c u r i t y , Out tji n - 
cliinTaYi" Pr7iT:i 1 , ' AVrr'u's t~ 1 5-~S e ei.b e ]• 2,”)TM7: ^lUeport of the 
De 1 ega. t i on"o f "t h e United States of America (Ivashington : 
United States Government Printing ITffice, 19^8), pp. 59-65 . 

^ 1 b i d , , p p , 5 9-65 . Italics mine. 
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tine and Chilean claii.is in their ent i re t y . 

Since Argentina and Chile claimed to be exercising 
"effective jurisdiction" over their respective Antarctic 
territories, they could li e expected to invoke the Rio Pact 
in the near future against the Antarctic activities of the 
United Kingdom. As i f to underline this intentio)i, both 
Latin American nations made reservations to the l-'inal Act 
of the Conference stating that they did not recognize the 
existence of liuropcan j^ossessions v.’ithin the Security Zone 
of the Treaty and that they specifically reserved their 
rights and titles to the territories included in their res- 
pective Antarctic cl aims. ^6 gy thus refusing to recognize 
the existence of liritish 'possessions' in the Antarctic, 
Argentina and Chile could claim that British activities in 
the region constituted aggressive trespass as defined in 
Article 9(b) of the Treaty. 

The United Stales delegation to the conference, lieaded 
by Secretary of State George C. Marshall, did not uisli to 
see the United States called upoi at some future date to 



2S 1 n t er- Ame r i c an Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, in 
Qu it an d i nh a , Report^ o f^tlie U. S . _DeJ e <^atj cm) , pp, S9-6f>; and 
FlaroTc!”]^ Pef e'im'^^ir, "Avg?>rtina^'<rnd* tlie*^ ted Statens 1 CJ 0 - 1 960 
(New York; State UiiVversily I’ress, 1 964), [> , 4o7. 

^^Statements of Argentina and Cliilc after the Resolutions 
of the l-'inal Act of t!ie 1 n t e r- Arne ri can Conference for tlie 
Maintenance of Contino;)tal Peace and Security, in Qu it and inha , 
Re 1)0 rt of 1 1) e U, S. Delegation, n, 
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take jneasures toward oustinf; tlie Hritisl' from Antarctica 

or, for that matter, from British Honduras, wliich had been 

the subject of similar reservations by Mexico and Guatemala; 

and although no nation was bound under the Rio Pact to use 

armed force against an aggressor, any lesser measures to 

whicli tv/o-thirds of the Contracting Parties might agree were 

2 7 

binding on all. The United States thei'cfore made a reser” 
vation to the Pinal Act, recording its position that the 
Rio Pact had no effect upon the sovereignty or the "national 
or international status" of any of the territories located 
within the Security Zone.^^ 

Despite the United States reservation, both l.atin Am- 
erican claimants continued to maintain that the British pres 
ence in Antarctica v/as contrary to the terms of the Rio Pact 
The Chilean Minister of Foreign Relations, German Vergara, 
wlio had headed his country's delegation to the Conference, 
formally stated this position five months later: 

, . . the Chilean Governnent feels that its 

intej'csts in the American Antarctic are securely 
bound to the principles of continental security and 
that in defending them unhesitatingly they arc 
merely carrying out obligations wliich they liavc con- 



^ ^ I nt e r- Ame r i c an Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance in 
Qu i tan dinh a , Report of t li £ D • G . Delegation, jip. 5D-65. 

^^Statement of the United States after the Resolutions 
of the Final Act of the Inter- American Confo'ence for the 
Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security, in Q ui t an - 
d i n li a , Report oj^ the U . S. Del egatj^cmi , p, S7. 
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tract eel in respect of these principles. 
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Ky Decenberp 19-17, tensions betv;ecn the United Kinp.cloni 
and the two Latin American claimants had risen considerably, 
and the Uritish Gov-ernnent instructed the Governor of the 
Falkland Islands, Miles Clifford, to visit the British Ant- 
arctic sector aboard a Royal Navy fripate, the II. M. S. 

Snip e . On necember 17, tlic United Kingdom registered a 
strong protest against the recent Argentine and Chilean 
activities in the Antarctic and offered tlie two nations the 
alternatives of ap)) lying for British leases for the sites 
of their Antarctic bases or s ulmii 1 1 ing the claims dispute 
to the International Court of Justice, to \;)iose decision 
the United Kingdom would bind itself in advance. If Argen- 
tina and Chile \;ere to reject both tlicse alternatives, the 
United Kingdom stated that it would be compelled to request 
that their Antarctic bases be evacuated, Tlie United King- 
dom also reserved its right to take action in tlie interim 



to insure that its sovereignty was respected. 
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2i^Chilcan Minister of Foreign Relations to British 
Ambassador in Santiago, January 31, 1948, in "Antarctic 
Cl aims-- Recent Diplomatic Hxchanges between Great Britain, 
Argentina, and Chile," 'ij}c ** i'*al. 5 (Jaiiuary- 

- J u 1 y , 19 4 8 ) , p . 24 0. 

^^Christie, Antarctic fj5_b^^l2' * 2SS. 

•'^British Am.bassador in Buenos Aires, Sir Reginald Lee}v.r, 
to A r g e n t i n c M i ii i s 1 1 - r of Foreign Relations an d li o r ship, ;i n d 
British Ambassatior in Santiago, J. II. I.eclie, to Cliilea.n 
Minister of Foreign Relations, December 17, 1947, in "Recent 

Diploi.iatic K xch ang, e s , " pp. 229-2 31, 2 37-239. 
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Meanv.iiile, Argentina had sent a naval task force to 
establish a new base on Deception Island. This island has 
the one good harbor in the region and is considered the 
'gate-way' to the Palmer Peninsula. The United Kingdom res 
ponded on December 23 with a second protest to Argentina 
against what were characterised as continuing acts of tres- 
pass on British territory. 

By the beginning of 1948, the Antarctic situation ap- 
peared to be leading toward serious conflict. The British 
frigate S n i p e arrived in the Antarctic on January 17 but 
limited its action to the exchange of protests with the 
commanders of the Argentine bases. On January 23 Argentina 
announced that it was sending a detaciinsnt of mountain 
troops to the An t arct i c . ^ Five days later, Argentina re- 
plied to the British protests in a strongly-worded note. 
Rejecting the alternatives offered by tlie United Kingdom, 
Argentina stated that if it submitted the dispute to the 
International Court, it could appear to be in the position 
of requesting something v.’hich it possessed (Ip but not 

de fact o . Argentina refused to place itself in such a posi 
tion, claiming that its permanent Antarctic stations proved 

'^^British Ambassador in Buenos Aires to Argentine Minis 
ter of Foreign Relations and V.’orship, December 2 3, 1 947 , 

in "Recent Diplomatic Fixchanges," pp, 252”233. 

2 3 cl, i'i s t i e , An t a r c: t i. c pp. 2 5 8-25 9 , 2 74 . 
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that its sovereignty was being exorcised effectively.-^'^ 
Rncloscd v;ith the Argentine note i;as a copy of a joint dec- 
laration on the Antarctic, signed six months earlier by the 
tv/o Latin American claimants, which stated that Arg.entinn 
and Chile were convinced of their rights in the Antarctic 
and intended to conclude a treaty regarding the boundaries 
of their respective Antarctic claims. Argentina noi.' in- 
voked this declaration as further justification for its 
refusal to submit the dispute to the International Court: 

Argentina has always honoured her word. It 
would be a breach of this practice if she v/ere now 
to apply on her own to the international court to 
present her request for sovcreig.nty over the Antarc- 
tic. 

Chile similarly rejected the British proposals on Jan- 
uary 31.^^ Two weeks later, a major portion of the Argen- 
tine Navy was sent to Antarctic waters for 'manuevers;' and 
the British Government quickly responded by sending another 



Argentine Minister of Foreign Relations and liorsh.ip, 
Juan A. Bramuglia, to British Ambassador in I'.uenos Aires, 
January 28, 1948, in "Recent Diplomatic Exchanges," pp. 233- 
256. 

^^Joint Decla.ration of Argentina and Chile on tlie Ant- 
arctic, Buenos Aires, July 12, 1947, in Naval Car College, 
Documen ts, 194 8-49 , pp. 226-227. 

^^Argcntine Minister of Foreign Relations and Worslii]) to 
British Ambassador in Buenos Aires, January 28, 1948, in 
"Recent Diplomatic Exchanges," p, 236. 

^^ciiilean Minister of Foreign Relations, German Vergara, 
to British Ambassador in Santiago, January 51, 1948, in 

Ibid., p . 240, 
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wai'ship, the cruiser Nigeria , to .ioin the frigate already 
there. There uas fortunately no arned confrontation; the 
British v/arships arrived off Deception Island after the Ar- 
gentine force had left the region, and British action v;as 
again linited to a round of local ])ro tests.' ’ This marked 
the peak of the crisis, and no serious diplomatic or mili- 
tary incidents occurred during the remainder of the year. 
Argentina and Chile continued, however, to apply pressure 
to the United Kingdom through the I n t e r- Arne ri can System, 
in their attempt to obtain the support of other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere for their Antarctic claims. 

The Ninth International Conference of American States 
v/as sclieduled to open in Bogota, Colombia, on Marcli 30 , 1948 , 
and one of the items on its agenda v;as the question of hu- 
ropean colonies in the Vlestcrn Hemisphere. The colonial 
issue could be counted upon to arouse emotions in Latin Am- 
erica, and Argentina and Chile intended to make full use of 

this issue in their dispute v;ith the United Kingdom over 
39 

Antarctica.' In order to facilitate a common front against 
the United Kingdom at Bogota, Argentina sent a special am- 
bassador, Pascual La Rosa, to Santiago to discuss the Ant- 

Christie, Antarctic Problem, pp. 260, 274, 

^^Olive Holmes, "Antarctic Claims Raise Colonial Issue 
in Americas," foreign Policy Bulletin, V'ol. 27 (Septem- 
ber 3, 1 94 8), p:’'2. ■ ■ 
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arctic situation v/ith Cliilean I-'orei{>r. Minister Gevnan Ver- 
f,ara,'^^ As a result of these discussions, Arf'cntina and 
Chile signed a second joint declaration on the Antarctic, 
v;hich stated that tlis tv?o natioiis v.’ould act together in the 
protection of their riglits in the "South American Antarctic, 
There v;as an obvious inconsistency between the intended 
use of the colonial issue at Bogota and the reservations 
that Argentina and Chile had made at the Rio Conference re- 
garding the non-recognition of the existence of liuropean 
possessions i n the \7estern lieinisphere . This inconsistency 
apparently v/ent unnoticed, however, and the tv;o nations v?ere 
able to gain significant support \;ithin tlie Americas, aided 
by the present or past disputes of other Latin American na- 
tions with the United Kingdom over questions of territorial 
sovereignty, Guatemala, for example, called upon the United 
States to assist Latin American nations in such disputes, 
including that over Antarctica, and stated that the failure 
of the United States to do so quickly would result in the 
"bankruptcy" of the Inter- Aviieri can System. 

On the first day of the Bogota Conference, the items 

. ^OpijjQc)^r;t , Ch ilean So ver eig nty , p, 57. 

^^Joint Declaration of Argentina and Chile on the Ant- 
arctic, Marcli 4 , 194 8 , in Naval War College, Document s , 

194 8 -49 , p, 22 7, ' 

^‘2"(]uatemal a Bids U, S, Act in Belize Case," The Lev; 

Y 0 rk Times, February 29 , 1948, p. 12, 
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on the agenda \.’ei’e appox'tioncd anong six working corninittes; 
and various political and juridical issues, v.'liich incJudcd 
the colonial question, were assigned to the Sixth Comnittec.'^ 
In this connni 1 1 e c , Argentina, Chile, and Guatemala promoted 
a resolution calling for the complete elimination of .all 
European colonies in the Western Mcmi sph c re . 'I d pge United 
States thus found itself in a rather awkward position be- 
tween its latin American and European allies. The United 
States, moreover, was a colonial power itself and did not 
wish to risk compromising its interests in its ov/n dependen- 
cies. The United Stales delegation to the Conference, again 
lieaded by Secretary ^^arshRll, therefore opposed the anti- 
colonial resolution and \;as successful in obtaining the pas- 
sage of a version v;hich called merely for the establishment 
of an 'American Committee on Dependent Territories' to con- 
sider the problem at a later date. Even on this milder res- 
olution, the United States abstained from voting. d5 

The conflict over Antarctica had placed the United State 
in a position where it could become forced to choose between 
its desire to cement relatioa.s with Latin America on the 
one hand and, on the other, that of supporting its allies 

^‘^Cordon Conne 1 1 - Smith , The Into r - Ai i e r i c an S }• s t e m (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press",* iT) *66 j up, 196- 197. 

'^^hlarold F. Peterson, Argentina and the United States 
1 8 1 0 - 1 9 60 (Nev,’ Yox’k : State University Press, 196dj, pp. <169- 

Tt 0 . 

"5 5n,ijl., p. ^70. 



in liurope. Even if tlie United States could remain neutral 
in the Antarctic claims dispute, it still feared that the 
attention of both sides could become diverted from v.’hat it 
considered to be tlie major issue of solidarity in tlie face 
of the Cold IVar.*^^ Eurtliermore , the dispute had increased 
in seriousness over tlie preceding two Antarctic operating 
seasons and could easily develop into armed conflict in 
seasons to comCt 

It was thus becoming increasingly evident that the 
United States policy of countering the pressures of foreign 
claims by attempting to strengthen the bases of its ovm 
claims would lead neither tov/ard a stable political situa- 
tion in the Antarctic nor toward an atmosphere facilitating 
the scientific research that had proved to be of such great 
value. At the lieight of tlie Ang 1 o- Argent ine - Ch i 1 ean con- 
frontation, therefore, the United States began to re-evaluat 
its goals and policies regarding, Antarctica, and the Depart- 
meiits of State and Defense commenced studies on Antarctica 
in relation to three possible policy alternatives. These 
alternatives \;ere (1) to formally assert a territorial 
claim or claims and seek judicial settlement of disputes, 

(2) to attempt to establish a. condornin i um administered 
jointly by the nations with direct interests in the Antarc- 

^^t/alter G. Sullivan, "Antarctica in a 'r\;o~!’ov;er World," 
Fore j gn Af f a i rs , Vol. 36 (October, 19S7), p, 160, 
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tic, or (3) to promote international control on a broad 
basis, possibly under t’ne United Nations.^^ 

With regard to the assertion of formal claims, the United 
States was faced v;ith the same problem that had existed in 
tlic past: its bases for claims were the strongest in the 

least desirable region of the continent. Moreover, the Am- 
erican position in the poten ti al 1 y ~ va 1 uab 1 e Palmer Peninsula 
region appeared to have weakened in the past five years, 
during v;hich period the tlirce claimants had established a 
total of nine stations in the region v;hile the only Ameri- 
can activity had been the occupation of Stoning ton Island 

A ^ 

for eleven months by tlie unofficial bonne lixpeditioii . 

Finally, a formal United States claim offered no solution 
to the current Antarctic conflict, inasmuch as Argentina 
and Chile had made it perfectly clear in tlieir correspon- 
dence with tlie United Kingdom that they v.’ould not submit 
their claims to .iudicial determination. 

The actual results of the studies conducted \;lthln the 
United States Government are unavailable at this time (1969). 
The United States concluded, homever, that scientific rs- 
searcli constituted the most significant American interest 



^ ''John Hansssirn, Jr,, The Xon c ] ai man t. NatJ.ons (Part 5, 
K^atioi^al y\ctivilicr> and Inlrrer*ts in Antarctica, .? parta, 
Nev; York: American Universities Field Staff, 1 962), p. 16, 

S Cli r i 5 t i e , An t a i c t j c P rob 3 c; i.i , p , 2 6 3. 
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in Antarctica and that this interest could best be served 
by the cst ah 1 ishmcn t of sorao type of internat i onal rcf.i]ie. 
Such a regime could offer tlie advantages of enabling scien- 
tists to operate freely in all areas of t!ie Antarctic and, 
at tlie sane tine, could provide a peaceful solution to the 
An gl o - Argen t inc - Cli i 1 e an cl aims dispute v;i t iunit the Un i t e cl 
States being forced to abandon its neutrality in the raatter. 
As a result of tliese conclusions, the United States commenced 
informal discussions in tlie summer of 1948 with the seven 
Antarctic claimants, in liopes of obtaining agreement to a 
conference Jeading tov;ard *‘somo form of in t e rn at ion al i z a t i on 
of the An t arct i c , 

The American proposals had p«'trticu]ar appeal to the 
United Kingdom, whose Antarctic policy !iad undergone changes 
as a result of tlie claims dispute. I'he United Kingdom had 
shown no interest in creating international arrangements 
for tlie Antarctic in the past, but nov:, with the adamant 
positions of Argentina and Chile and the corresponding un - 
willingness of these tv;o nations to accept a jmlicial solu- 
tion, tlio only oth.cr alternatives O'pen to tlie United Kin.g- 
dom v;cre (3) to continue in the present situation, risking 
increased friction and possible damage to its commercial 

Di s cus s i ons Asked on Territorial Problcjn of Antarc- 
tica,** Do jya r t me ri t o f S 3 c t i n , Vol. 19 (September S, 

1948), 0 j—-—— 
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interests in Latin Anerica, or (2) to negotiate the liquida- 
tion of its territorial claims in favor of the Latin Ameri- 
can cl aiinant s , ^ ^ Accordingly, the United Kingdom indicated 
its willingness to accept the American proposals in princi- 
ple.^^ Observers reported from London, however, that the 
British, sensitive to losses of other colonial holdings and 
to recent affronts to its sovereignty by smaller nations, 
would probably study the American proposals very carefully 
before making any final commitments.*^^ 

Besides the United Kingdom, only New Zealand demonstrated 
any interest in 1;)ic American proposals, which were rejected 

t: 'I 

flatly by Chile; and, as had occurred erght years before 
in regard to President Roosevelt's ideas toward inter- Ameri- 
canizing the 'American sector,' the United States ceased 
its efforts toward implementing the proposals. In both 
cases, the recipients of the proposals were or soon \;ould 
be partners of tlie United States in defense alliances \;hich 
it had no wish to jeopardize over the Antarctic questioii; 
and in both cases, the United State's was unwilling to apply 

^^*Robert Hayton, "The 'American' Antarctic," Ameri- 
c^.n Journal of Inte'^n^ti on^]_^ La\.', Vol. SO (July, IS^SC'jT, 
p ."'609'^^ 

^ ^ " An t ar c t i c Accoj'd Pressed by U. S.," Tlu* X'ev; York 
Times , August 2S, 19^8, p. 12. 

C O 

' Li, S. Proposes Joint Rule to find Antarctic Disputes," 
The New Y oi’k Tir.es, August 29, 19-I8, p. '! . 

^ J_h i_d . , p . , 
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further pressure to the claimants once their firm opposi- 
tion to, or lack of interest in, the internationalization 
of Antarctica had been registered. On tlieir parts, the 
claimants appeared to comprehend the dilemma of the United 
States and take it into con s i de rat ion in the formulation 
of their ov;ri Antarctic policies. 

V.'ith the failure of tl)c United States to effect an in- 
ternational af;recment concerning sovereignty in the Antarc- 
tic, the United Kinydom commenced discussions with the two 
Latin American claimants. The British hoped that the three 
nations could reach agreement among themselves, if not on 
a solution to the basic conflict, at least upon measures 
reducing the risk of incidents that could lead to a further 
deterioration of relations and perhaps to the use of force. 
As a result of these discussions, the three nations agreed 
not to send warsliips south of latitude 60'’ South during the 
Antarctic summer of 1 948''19^9 except for routine operations 
such as had beeji customary for a number of years, ' Ihe 
United States had been kept informed of the progress of the 
discussions and announced that it did not contemplate send- 
ing any vessels into the region during the period in ques- 

^'^Statenent of the British foreign Office, January 18, 
1949, in "Territorial Claiiiis in the Antarctic," The Polar 
Kej:ord, Vol. 5 (January- July , 1 949), p, 361, 
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tion. ^ The agreerient v.'as extendec! by the tliree claimants 
annually up to the International Geophysical Year. 

In the preceding Antarctic summer, the United States 
had mounted a small expedition. As a result of the successes 
of the icebreaker N o r t ii v; i n d during Operation Highjump, the 
Navy developed the idea of j)airing helicopters v.’itli ice- 
breakers in order to survey and photograph coastal areas 
which had previously been inaccessible. The expedition v/as 
named Operation V/indmill and carried out the 'Second Antarc- 
tic Developments Project (1947-1 948).' It involved tv?o ice- 
breakers, organized as Task Force 39 under the command of 
Commander Gerald Ketchum, United States Navy,^^ Admiral 
Hyrd then attempted to obtain official approval for another 
expedition to continue tlie mapping v.'ork of Operations High- 
jump and h'indmill. He believed that witli recent improve- 
ments in techniques and equipment, it should nov; be possible 
to complete tlie napping of the entire continent. Since 
tv;o-thirds of Antarctica still remained unseen and unexplored, 
such a feat could enable tlie United States to assert a claim 
to virtually tlie entire continent.-'’^ 

^•'’Statement of tb.e United States State Department, Jan- 
uary IS, 1949, in "Territorial Claims," p, 361, 

^ ^Sullivan, Q u e s t , p. 24 9. 

^^Paul Siple, 90'’ (New York: G. I’. I’utnam's Sons, 

c , 1 9 5 9 ) , p , 8 1 . 
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Tlie Navy approved Byrd's proposals, and tJie expedition, 
Operation Highjump II, v/as planned for tlie 1049-1050 season. 
On August 2, 1949, the Navy released details of the expedi- 
tion to the Press, stating that 8 vessels and 3,500 men 

r o 

would be involved.'’ Two vjecks later, however. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball announced that the 
forthcoming expedition had been cancelled due to reasons of 
economy. No furtlier explanations were offered by tlie Navy 
Department, and all Navy press officers were instructed not 
to discuss the matter beyond tlie statement of Assistant Sec- 
retary Kimball, There were rumors, hov/ever, that a fac- 
tor other than simple reasons of economy was involved in 
the cancellation. Senator Harry P . Byrd of Virginia, the 
brother of Admiral Byrd, had apparently angered President 
Truman by insisting upon economy in the government; and the 
President, unable to retaliate directly against the Senator, 
allegedly obtained his revenge by cancelling the expedition 
v/hich was to be headed by the latter's brother. 

Thus, as had occurred In 1941, the United States abrupt- 

^ ^"Admiral Byrd Plans an Hxpedition of 3,500 Men to 
Antarctica for Navy," The New Y ork Times , August 3, 1949, 
p. 1. ' 

^^"Antarctic Kxpedition Is Deferred by Navy," The Nev; 

Yo rk Time s t August 1 7, 194 9 , p. 1. ’ 

^^Ibid. , p. 1. 

^^Sec, for example, Siplo, 90® South, p, 81. 
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ly ceased operations in Antarctica for v;!iat were primarily 
reasons of economy and internal politics. This disen[;agc~ 
ment, hov/ever, was destined to be slior t - 1 i ved . liight months 
after the cancellation of Operation llighjump II, the United 
States again became urgently concerned \;ith its Antarctic 
position. This renewal of concern v/as due to a claim to 
rights and interests in tlie Antarctic made by the Soviet 
Union . 

As previously stated, the Russian navigator, Captain 
Fabian von Bellingshausen, circumnavigated the Antarctic 
Continent during his expedition of 1819-1821 and may have 
been the first to sight the mainland. This had been the 
only Russian activity in tlic Antarctic up to 1949 , with the 
exception of whaling and oceanographic operations conducted 
in sub“Antarcti c waters after l.’orld b’ar II. 'Fhe United 
States therefore did not believe that the Soviet Union had 
sig)iificant interests in the Antarctic and did not invite 
the Soviet Government to participate in tl\e discussions of 
1948. 

In response to the Soviet omission from the discussions, 
the President of the All-Soviet Geographic Society, L. S. 

prepared a paper entitled "Russian Discoveries in the 
Antarctic a.nd Present-day Interest in that Area," 



I'.'hich he 
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presented n t a. meeting of t Ii e Society in r e b r ii a r y , 1 949,^2 
After discussing the matter, the Society resolved tliat tlie 
activities of early Russian explorers had established the 
"indisputable right of the Soviet Union to participate in 
the solution of problems of the Ant arcti c . ^ In regard to 
the character of the discussions initiated by the United 
States in 1948, the resolution continued: 



The problems of the Antarctic must be solved 
primarily by those states that have the historical 
right to participate in this solution. Uov;ever, 
according to reports in the foreign press, certain 
states are attempting to secure a solution of pro- 
blems of the Antarctic v/ithout the participation of 
the Soviet Union. The Geograpliic Society of the 
U. S. S, R. cannot but register a most decisive pro- 
test against t li i s , ^ 



Sixteen months later, tlie Soviet Union sent a memoran- 
dum stating the Soviet position on the Antarctic to all the 
nations which had been involved in the di s cus s i ons ~ -wi th 
the exception of Chile, whose diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union had been broken in 1948. In reference to the 
discussions of 1948, the Soviet Union stated that it could 
not agree to "such a question as that of the Antarctic being 



^^Retcr A. Toma, "Soviet Attitude towards the Acquisi- 
tion of Territorial Sovereignty in the Antarctic," American 
Jou rn al of Internati o nal Law , Vol. SO (July, 1956) ,™r7™62^." 

^^Resolution of the All -Soviet Geographic Society, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1949, in 1 1) i d . , p. 626 . 

<^4 ibid . , p. 626 . 
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settled v.’ithout its participation,”^’^ Tlie Soviet nernoran*- 
durn tlien enurnevnted t!ie allefjcd bases of Soviet riphts and 
interests in the Antarctic and concluded v;ith an expression 
of Soviet v/illinpness to consider pi'oposals on the natter 
of sovereignty over Antarctic territory, 

Witli this manifestation of interest in the Antarctic 
on the part of the Soviet Union, coupled i/ith tlic recent 
failure of the proposals for international arrangements, 
the United States again decided to conduct studies on its 
claims position. Since the mass of data on previous Aneri~ 
can operations in the Antarctic still had not been compiled 
or even examined officially, the Departraent of State was 
again faced with the lack of easily available information 
on the matter. To correct this deficiency, work was begun 
on an official history of American activities in tlie Ant- 
arctic. At tlie same time, interdepartmental committees 
were formed to consider future Antarctic programs, includ- 
ing an expedition to conduct the mapping operations that 
had been planned for Operation High jump 11.^^ 

Before the United States could take any further action 
relative to its position in tlie Antarctic, however, exter- 
nal de ve 1 ojiments again affected the nature of policy. By 

^^Soviet Memorandum on the Question of tlie Regime, of 
the Ant.nrctic, June 7, 19S0, in Toma, "Soviet Attitude," 
p, 624. 

^^>Siple, SoujUi, p. 88. 
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1950, many scientists of various nationalities had arrived 
at the opinion that further profiress in tlie [geophysical 
sciences was beiiif; impeded by a lack of worl d»v;ide , coordin 
ated effort. This led to a plan to conduct an Internation- 
al Geophysical Year from July 1, 1957, to December 51, 1958 
during which time concerted, multinational scientific stud- 
ies v;ould be made of the earth and its surrounding environ- 
ment. The International Geophysical Year became the most 
extensive international scientific undertaking in the his- 
tory of mankind, involving some 4,000 scientific stations 
and 30,000 scientists and technicians representing 67 na- 
tions of every shade of tlie political spectrum , 



^^i.'alter G. Sullivan, "The International Geophysical 
Year," International Conciliation, N'o, 521 (January, 1959), 
p . 2 9 5 . ' 



Tin: INTIiRK’ATJONAL GliOl’IlYS 1 CAI, YHAR 



Altliou{];h political rivalries had frustrated the devel- 
opment of lasting international arrangements in the Antarc- 
tic, there had been several joint scientific efforts in 
the region prior to 1950. In 1874, scientists from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, and France vis- 
ited Kerguelen Island to observe the transit of tlie planet 
Venus across tlie sun.^ Eight years later, the United States 
and eleven otlier nations joined in the First International 
Polar Year to conduct research in meteorology, magnetism, 
astronomy, and the auroras. Although the primary focus of 
the Year's activities was the Arctic, re.search stations 
v;ere established on Cape Horn and South Georgia by France 
and Germany respectively. 

The first official multinational effort on tlie conti- 
nent itself took place in 1929 with the 13r i t i sh - Aus t r a 1 i an - 
Nev; Zealand Antarctic Research Expedition, The results of 
this two-year program clearly demonstrated the value of 

^U. S., Department of State, Unite d St ates Policy and 
I nt e rna t i 0 n_a 1 ^C^(^s_r a t i on i n An t arc t i c a C b ns h'nTg t o n":” 'U na’ t e d 
States Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 2. 

^International Council of Scientific Unions, Comite 
Special de I'Annee Goophysique Internationale (CSAGJ), 

Ann als of the 1 nt ern at ion a 1 G c o p h y s i c aJ_Ycar (45 vols. 

t^ 19 69’, incfeTe j^.^i’rTFt e nc7. of vols. Tn ^j)rcTcc~ss, London: 
Pergamon Press, 1958-1969), \'o3 , 3, i) . 14, 
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internat5.onal cooperation in Antarctic science.'^ In 1932 
tlie Second International Polar Year v.’a.'i inauf;uratcd , and 
scientists fron 44 nations participated in programs of polar 
researcli» United States participation was again confined 
to the Arctic regions,^ During the years from 1945 to 1950, 
ten nations sent scientific expeditions to the Antarctic, 
one of these expeditions being tlie combined Norv7egian~Sv;ed~ 
ish“nritish Expedition of 1945,^ Moreover, there had been 
a long history of cooperation among separate national ex- 
peditions in the field. Recent examples of such cooperation 
v;ere the joint programs conducted by tlie Ronne and Britisli 
Expeditions on Stonington Island and the provision by the 
United States Government to a French expedition in 1949 of 
aerial photographs of Adelie Land obtained on Operation 
High j ump , ^ 

The International Geophysical Year (IGY) \;as born at 
an informal dinner at tb.s home of an eminent geophysicist. 
Dr. James A. Van Allen, in Silver Springs, Maryland, on 
April 5 , 1950. In a discussion among tlie several scientists 

^John Hanessian, Jr., International Scientific Coopera- 
tio n in t h c A n t a r c t i c (Nev- YorTT" Amsri clin”U"nT vFi''sTYies' 

.FTe 1 d S Fa f f , ^ 1 9 62") 1. 

^CSAGI, IGY_ A nnals , Vol. 1, p. 218. 

^Hanessian, Scien ti fic Coop er at ion , p. 1. 

^Walter G. Sullivan, Q^est f or a C ont inent (New York: 
McGra\.--Ilill , c. 1 957), p. pTyT”' 
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present, Dr. Lloyd V. Lerkner, hend of the Section on Kx- 
ploratory Geophysics of the Ati:iosy)he re in tlie Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution, pro- 
posed that a Third Dolar Yc;jr be held during 19S7 and 1958. 
Dr. Berkner maintained that recent advances in scientific 
instrumentation, coupled v;ith the need for concerted, multi- 
national geophysical observations, made such a program high- 
ly desirable at that time, v;hich v.’ould fall exactly 25 
years after the last Polar Year, In addition, the years 
1957 and 1958 would correspond v;ith a maximum level of solar 
activity. This would enable useful comparisons to be made 
with the data obtained 25 years earlier, i.licn such activity 
had been at a minimum.'^ 

It was decided by those present at the dinner that 
Dr. Berkner should present his proposals at the next meet- 
ing of tlie Mixed Commission on the lonosphej-e, which lie was 
to attend in Brussels in July, Such mixed commissions are 
formed by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU) to bring, members of its various affiliated unions 
together on research problems v.’hich overlap their respective 
areas of comi) e t en c. e . This particular mixed commission had 
been composed of members of the International Scientific 
Radio Union, the International Astronomical Union, and the 

^CSAGl, I GY Annals, Vol. 1, p. 385. 
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International Union for Geodesy and Geophysics, 
itself is a non-governmonta] body, composed at that time 
of 13 international scientific unions, v;ith the participa- 
tion of 45 National Science Academies and equivalent organ!" 
zations , 

At Brussels, the Mixed Commission on the Ionosphere 
supported the proposal for a Third Polar Year and adopted 
the follov.’ing resolution: 

That the third International Polar Year be 
nominated for 1957-1958 and that, in viev; of tlie 
length of time necessary for adequate organization 
of the complex physical equipment nov/ potentially 
available, an International Polar Year Commission 
be appointed in 1951 to supervise planning.^ 

The above resolution v;as approved by the Executive 
Board of the ICSU at its meeting in Washington in October, 
1951, To initiate planning for the Polar Year, the ICSU 
decided to form a special committee, composed of members 
of interested scientific unions. Colonel H, Herbrays of 
Belgium, appointed Convenor of this committee on May 16, 1952, 
sent notes to each of tlie member academies, inviting them 
to affiliate i;ilh the Polar Year and requesting that they 
form national committees to plan their respective scienti- 



8CSAGI, ICY Annals , Vol. 1, p. 383. 
^Ibid,, Vol. 1, p. 383. 



fic p ro{’rams „ ^ The Soviet Acadeny of Sciences was not a 

meiiibc)' of ICSU, but the ICSU believed that tlie success of 
the endeavor would be affected to a {;reat dej^ree by the 
ability to obtain data frow the larjie expanse of Soviet 
territory. The Soviet Academy was accordingly sent a sep- 
arate in vitat i on , ^ ^ 

The World Me te oro 1 of^i ca 1 Organization, which is also 
not a member of ICSU l)ut whose work has obvious relevance 
to polar operations, was also invited to participate in the 
initial planning. This organization believed, along v;ith 
others, that the need for woi'ld-wide geophysical observa- 
tions was such as to warrant the expansion of tlic program 
to include research in other tlian the ))olar regions. This 
idea was approved by the ICSU General Assembly in early 
October, 1952 , and the name of the proiect was cliangcd to 
the Internationa] Geophysical Year. The. special committee 
which had been formed to plan the Polar Year was officially 

constituted at this tine as the Comite Special de I'Annce 

1 2 

Geophysique Internationale (CSAGI), 

lOcSAGl , I GY An nals, Vol. 1, pp. S83-38d. 

^ ^ ‘ » Vol. 1 , }) , 584 . 

^ ^ . , Vol . 1 , pp . 384 - 585 . 

NOTH--The name of this connittec jn Trench, rather 
than 'Special Comnjttoe for the Int ernationa] Geophysical 
Year,* v/a.s used by al3 IGY p a rt i ci )>ant s , includinf the 
United S t a t c s c 
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The United States nernijcr of ] CSU , the HationaJ Academy 
of Sciences, accepted the invitation of the parent body and 
formed the United States National Committee for the IGY 
(USNC-IGY) of eminent scientific personnel from fovernment, 
the universities, and private industry. Under the direction 
of Ur. Joseph Kaplan of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the USNC-IGY began to plan tlie specific United States 

1 X 

IGY programs. ‘ 

The first meeting of the Comite Special do I'Annee 
Gcophysique Internationale was held in Brussels from June SO 
to July S, 1953, Tiic r epr e s ent ati ve s agreed upon provision- 
al recommendations regarding tlie nature of IGY research in 
various fields and established May, 1954, as the deadline 
for the submission of specific national programs. By this 
time 21 nations, in addition to the United States, had 
formed IGY committees. No response had been received from 
the Soviet Union, hov;cver, and CSAGI invited its represen- 
tatives from the V/orld Meteorological Organization and the 
International Astronomical Union, to wliich the Soviets did 
belong, to urge the Soviet Ur.ion to affiliate with the IGY 
and cattempt to induce otlier Communist nations to do so,^^^ 

13u, S., Congress, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, International Gcoplivsi- 
cal Ye ar, The Arctic and Antarctica, S.5th Cong., 2nd seas.. 
Mouse Rapt, No. 1348, Serial No, 12072 (Washington: United 

States Government Printing Office, 1958), p. 11, 

CSAGI, IGYJVnna^ls, Vol. 2, iip. 1-2. 
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The Uni'cec! States National Committee for the IGY de- 
cided to concentrate its efforts in 13 fields of {geophysics; 
aurora, nirf.lov;, cosmic rays, {^eoma£;net ism , {’laciology, 
gravity, the ionospliere, longitude and latitude determina- 
tions, meteorolog,y , oceanography, seismology, solar activity, 
and rocket and satellite studies of the upper atmosphere.^-'’ 
Subcommittees u'ere established to plan the programs for 
eacli discipline and estimate their costs. In addition, 
three ajd ho c committees were formed to consider the programs 
on a geographic basis for the Arctic, the tropics, and the 
An tarct i c . ^ Tlie latter committee was established in Novem- 
ber, 1953, under the chairmanship of Dr. Laurence M. Gould 
of Carleton College, and denominated the USNC-IGY Antarctic 
Committee, It had tlie responsibility of examining the pro- 
grams in the geophysical disciplines and relating them to 
an overall Antarctic program.^^ 

In early 1954, the National Security Council recommended 
to President H i s e n o v; e r that the United States make a major 
commitment to the IGY. The recommendation v:as approved, 
and the National Science Foundation v:as assigned the task 
of representing, the requirements for funds and equipment 

^^House Commerce Committee, IGY, p. 12, 

l^Paul Siple, 90*’ South (Nev/ York; G. I’. Putnam's Sons, 
c. 1959), p„ 93. 

^^Ilouse Commerce Committee, IGY, ]) , 1 (> . 
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before the legislative and executive branches of tlie govern- 
ment,^^ By March, 195-1, tlie USNC-IGY had outlined its IGY 
program, v;hich hud been based on the suggestions of hundreds 
of scientists from various institutions throughout tlie coun- 
try. On June 7, President Hisenhower submitted a request 
to Congress for an appropriation of $2.5 million to be made 
to the National Science Foundation for United States parti- 
cipation in the JGY, Tvjo v;eeks later, the President soit 
a letter to Dr. Chester I. Barnard, the Chairman of the 
Foundation's National Science Board, stating: 



I am glad to support this undertaking. It is 
a striking example of tlie opportunities vrliicli exist 
for cooperative action among the peoples of the 
v;orld. . , . 

1 am sure that our participation in this far- 
reaching effort v;ill very materially strengthen our 
bonds v.’ith the many cooperating nations and make a 
constructive contribution tov/ard the solution of 
mutual problems,^® 



On August 25, Congress passed the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act of 1955 , Vv’hich included a reduced appropria- 
tion of $2 million for United States participation in the 



^^Walter G. Sullivan, "The International Geophysical 
Year," International Conciliation, No. 521 (January, 1959), 
p. 2 72 . " 

^ » P * 2 72, 

20president to Chairman of National Science Board, 

June 25, 1954, in Public Papers of the Presidents j^f the 
Uni ted States: DwT^ht'”b."" his'enhowei^ ) 9 5"4~ '(b ashing ton : 

United States Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. 597- 
5 9 8. 
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IGY. In 1955 and 1956, Conj^i'ess pass'icl additional appro- 

priations for IGY activities of $10 million and $27 million 
respectively, but these funds v/ers used primarily in the 
eartli satellite program. The National Science Foundation, 
in coo])eration v;ith tlie USNC-IGY, utilized these three ap- 
propriations to grant contracts for scientific research to 
universities and private institutions and to finance the 
IGY programs conducted by governmental agencies. 

By September, 1954, when the Second CSAGI Conference 
opened in Rome, the number of nations wliich had formed IGY 
committees had increased to 35, still not including the 
Soviet Union. On the first day of the Conference, hov;ever, 
the Soviet Embassy in Rome informed the delegates tliat the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences had accepted the invitation to 
participate in the IGY and had formed a national IGY com- 
mittee. The Soviet Fmbassy further stated that the delega- 
tion of Soviet scientists v;hich had observed the General 
Assembly of the Internat ional Union for Geodesy and Geophy- 
sics in Rome earlier that month had been appointed to at- 
tend the conference of CSAGI. 

2 1 U . S . , Statutes at Larg e , Vo 1 . 68 (1955), p , 818. 

S., Stat utes at Vol. 69 (1955), p, 208. 

"Independent 0 f f i cTs~ApiTrop7ri a t ion Act of 1956 ;" and. U. S., 
Statu tes at Large, Vol, 70 (1957), p. 167, "Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1956." 

23CSAGI, IGY Annals, Vol. 1, pp. 392-393. 
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it is to be notoci tliat tlie National Academies of Sci- 
ence involve<l in planning I (SY programs liad varying degrees 
of affiliation wit'n tlieir respective governments. Activi- 
ties, such as the IGY, conducted under tlie auspices of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, hov;cver, are 
supposed to remain on a non -pol i t i cal basis. From tlic ear- 
liest stages of planning, therefore, tlic ICSU attempted to 
keep the ICY as free as possible from all political influ- 
ences. To this end, CSACI membsrsliip wa,s limited to repre- 
sentatives of scientific unions; and although members of 
national ICY committees attended CSy\CI conferences and par- 
ticipated in the discussions, their status v;as tliat of ob- 
servers, In addition, particular i (!Y programs might be 
supported by governments, but tlicy I'^ere supposed to be de- 
signed by scientists. Fven tliough such formal attempts to 
separate science from politics may have little relevance 
in actuality, CSACI v/as successful in this regard to a re- 
markable degree--cspecial 1 y considering the significant 
roles that governmental organs played in tlie specific sci- 
on t i fi c pro.i ects , • 

The first open test of the non • po 1 i t i ca 1 character of 
the ICY occi'rred at the Roms Conference, ’..'hen the chairman 
of the S o i c t delegation, Ur. . V' . B c 1 o u s s o v , p 5" o p o s c d t h a 1 
rspresentati VOS of large nations, such as China, India, and 
tlie Soviet Union itself, be appointed to tlie Comitc Special 
de I'Anncc Ccopliy s inue 1 ut o rn “ t i on al e . The R res id on. t of 



is:s 



CSAGl, Dr, Sydney Chapman of the United Kinfjdom, replied 
to the. Soviet proposal with a firm reiteration of the basic 
principle that CSAGl members were selected on functional 
bases and represented international scientific bodies rather 
than their respective nations. Dr, Chapman expressed tlie 
hope that Soviet nationals would participate in the work of 
CSAGl, but on behalf of one or more of the scientific unions 

O / 

to which they bolonf'sd, Ti:o Soviet representatives were 
eventually included as delegates from the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, which the Soviets joined 
in 195S. 

The Rome Conference established the basic pliilosopliy 
b c li i n d the r e s e a r c Ii c o n d i', c t e d during the I G Y . National 
programs were to be selected "with a view to solving speci- 
fic planetary problems of the earth, "2S phe various nation* 
al committees v;ere to place especial emphasis on that type 
of research whicJi demanded the collection of data simulta- 
neously througliout the v.’orld and which could be of assistance 
in understanding long-range geophysical trends. Six areas 
of the \;orld v/cre selected to receive particular emphasis 
during, the IGY : the Arctic, Antarctic and equatorial re- 

gions, and three po 1 e - to-po 1 e meridians. The Conference 



2'''CSAGI, ) GY Annals, Vol. 
^•‘’Ibid,, Vo].. 



2 , p , 85 . 






p, 85. 



believed that Antarctica, because of its unique position 
and its physical characteristics,' represented a region of 
extrene interest to the geophysical sciences; and the Comite 
Special de I’Annee Geophysique Internationale therefore re- 
solved that "as many nations as possible undertake geophysi- 
cal observations in Antarctica during the International 
Geophysical Year."^^ CSAGI ap])ointed an Adjoint Secrctai'y 
for Antarctica, and the planning and coordination of 1 GY 
Antarctic programs v.'erc conducted from this point at special 
An t a r c t i c c o n f c r ? n c e s . 

Up to this tine, the USNC-IGY Antarctic Committee had 
been considering the establishment of only one Antarctic 
station“-at Little America v/here maximum advantage could be 
taken from previous knowledge and experience. In fact, the 
Committee believed that it could consider itself fortunate 
if it were able to obtain governmental support for this 
effort alone. The Antarctic planning committees that liad 
been formed by the United Stales in 19S0 v;erc still in op- 
eration, however, and these groups cane to the conclusion 
tliat the establishment of a number of Ajierican ICY stations 
in Antarctica could further their own aims of mapping the 
Continent in preparation for the possible assertion of ter- 
ritorial claims. The Defense Department supported this 
mapping program and also favored a maxi:;ium number of Antarc- 
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tic stations. The United Stater. National Corraittee for the 
ICY therefore found tlie Defense Department to be mucli more 
willing to offer its assistance in tlic cs t ah 1 i slnnen t of the 
stations than liad been anticipated. Tlie scientists accord- 
ingly found their "appetites v.'hetted" and reo.uests for ad- 
ditional Antarctic stations came pouring in.' 

Wliile the .Second CSAGl Conference v.’as still in session 
in Route, the United States formally annou.nced its intention 
to participate in ICY activities in Antarctica and r. t.ated 
that it would dispatch a small expedition aboard an ice- 
breaker, the U. S. S. Afbji, to determine the suitability of 
sites for Antarctic stations and to survey the conditions 
for their logistic support. Three American stations v;erc 
projected at this time; one at the South Pole, one at 
Little America, and one to be located in the interior of 
Marie Byrd Land in the unclaimed sector. The Atk .a was also 
instructed to examine an alternate site on tlie coast of the 
Weddell Sea.^^ 

Altliough the United States Government respected the 
non- political character of the IGY in the main, its politi- 
cal interest in the Antarctic t; a s such t It a t it c o u 1 <1 not 
give tlie scientists an entirely free hand. On approving 

2 7 S i p 1 e , 9 0 ° S o u t h , p p , 9 5-97. 

^^"U. S. to Send Party to the Antarctic," The New York 
Times , 0 c t o b e r 5 , 1 9 5 4 , p p . 1 , 2 0, 



Arasrican ])articipat i on in ] GY Antarctic prograns, President 
H isenho\;er designated the Operations Coordiii at i nj^ Board (OCP.) 
of the National Security Council as the apsnc.y n-ith the res- 
ponsibility for oversccinp and coordinatinp, broad United 
States plans and policies for the re^^ion. I-or assistance 
in this task, tlic OCB created an 'Antarctic V/orkinp Grouj)' 
composed of representati ve.s of the f;overnment agencies \.'ith 
interests in Antarctic natters, 

Within the United States, only the Department of Defense 
commanded the equipment, personnel, and experience necessary 
to establish bases in the Antai'ctic and provide them v.’itii 
continuiu}^ lo {fistic assistance, Accordingly, tlie President 
appointed the Secretary of Defense "executive a pent for 
locistic support. The direct responsil)i li ty v;as assigned, 

in turn, to the Department of the Navy. Coordination of 
the roles of the Navy and the USNC-IGY in Antarctic programs 
v;as effected through an Antarctic Office established by 
the National Academy of Sciences, This office ,aJso acted 
as liaison v;ith the Polar Operations Group of the United 
States Weather Bureau and assisted in the coordination of 
United States Antarctic activities v,’ith those of other 

^^Henry M, Dater, "Organisational Developments in the 
United States Antarctic I’rogram, 19S4-1965," Antarctic 
J^omnia] of the United States, Vol. 1 (January* Bcbruar>' , 

1960) , "p,” 2""sr" ” ' "" 

p, 21. 
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nations 

To fulfill its Antarctic responsibilities, the Navy 
organized a logistic support force under Rear Adiiiiral 
George J. Dufek, v;ho had served v.'ith both the United States 
Antarctic Service and Operation llighjunip. The Navy then 
commenced field operations v;ith the dispatch of the ice>=- 
breaker A t k a « On I’ebruary 1 , 1955 , tl\e Navy gave formal 
existence to Dufek' s group as the United States Naval Sup- 
port Force, Antarctica, v.’hich v;as organized as part of the 
Atlantic Fleet as Task Force 4 3. 

During the period of planning for the IGY, political 
rivalries over tlie Antarctic had not remained ciuicscont. 

In 1952 and 1953, tensions between the United Kingdom and 
the tv/o Latin American claimants had risen to the point 
where armed force had been utilized by both sides. A Brit- 
isli expedition aboard the vessel, J ohn f^iscoc^, arrived in 
Hope Bay off the Palmer Peninsula's Trinity Peninsula on 
January 30, 1952, to rebuild a weather station \;hich had 
been destroyed by fire throe years before. Harlier that 
season, an Argentine expedition arrived a.t Hope Bay and 
was encamped a fev? lumdred yards froiii the site of the for- 
mer British base. 

•^iHouse Commerce Committee, IGY , p. 16, 

^"Dater, "Orgauizaticmal D.:ve 1 opments ," p. 21; and 
House Commerce Conmittec, IGV, p, 32, 



On the raorninn of February 1, the Britisli bo^jan to 
unload supplies fron t!ie John Biscoe and v.'cre inforv.icd by 
the naval lieutenant in charijo of the Argentine base that 
he liad been instructed to prevent t!ien, by force if neces- 
sary, from cs tab 1 i sliing a Britisli base at that location. 
Ignoring the threat, the British \,’erc met at noon by bursts 
of machine-gun fire over their heads and a group of Argen- 
tine riflemen moving in to surround them. Two hours later, 
the unarmed British were forced into an Argentine launch 
and returned to the John Bi s c oe at gunpoint. The captain 
of the John B i sc o e was then informed by the Argentine base 
leader that the machine-gun fire had been accidental but 
that any further attempts to unload supplies would be fired 
upon . 

Immediately after details of the incident had reached 
Buenos Aires, consultations \:cre held between the Argentine 
Foreign Minister and, in the temporary absence of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, the Minister of the British F, mb assy, Ar- 
gentina t ook the p o s i t. i. 0 n that t li e base leader had exceeded 
his instructions but was responsible only for "an excess 
of zeal in the defense of the national territory of the 

^'‘^British Minister in Buenos Aires, Richard Allen, to 
Argentine .^iinister of Foreign Relations and Worship, 
Jeronimo Remorino, February 3, 1052, in "Antarctic Clains-- 

Biplomatic Fxchanges betv/een Great Britain, Argentina, and 
Chile in 1952 and 1953," The Polar Record, Vol. V (July, 
1954), pp. 2.13-214. 
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Repub] Neithci* nation desired a war over the Antarc- 

tic, however, and botli decided to ti'eat the incident as 
•unfortunate,’ The Argentine expedition was instructed 
"to avoid, as far as possible, any action which might pre- 
judice the framework of peace and friendship in which Anglo- 
Argentine relations have always been conduct ed and the 
British expedition aboard tlic John Biscoe proceeded with 
its mission v;ithout further hindrance. 

The United Kingdom sent a formal note of protest against 
the actions of the Argentine party at Hope 15ay to Argentina 
on Februai'y Both this note and the Argentine reply 

of February 27^^ were less harshly worded t’nan past corre- 
spondence over less serious incidents, as if both nations 
had been shocked by the occurrence of violence. The initial 
shock over the Hope Bay incident apparently had little last- 
ing effect, however, for force was again used in the Ant- 
arctic the follov;ing year. 

Argentine flinister of Foreign Relations and V.'orsliip 
to British Ambassador in Buenos Aires, Henry B, Mack, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1952 , in "Diplomatic F.xchangcs in 1952 and 1953," 
p. 215. 

mjd . , p. 215. 

3(>British Minister in Buenos Aires to Argentine Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations and Wcrsliip, February 3, 1952 , in 
"Diplomatic bxchanges in 1952 and 1953," pp , 213-214. 

^^Argentins Minister of Foreign Relations and V/orship 
to British Ambassador in Buenos Aires, February 27, 1952, 

in Ibijl., pp , 214-215, 
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During tho 1952-1953 season^ both Argentina and Chile 
sent expeditions to Deception Island in the Soutli Shetlands^ 
which uas already the site of permanent Argentine and Drit- 
ish stations. Upon arrival, the two now expeditions began 
to construct huts on the edge of the airstrip v.’hich ad- 
joined the Britisli base. The Acting Governor of the Falk- 
land Islands protested the action to the commander of the 
existing Argentine base and the leaders of tlie two newly- 
arrived expeditions to no avail, The British Government 
then instructed the Acting Falhlands Governor to destroy 
the buildings in question and to arrest and deport, tlicir 
occupants under the Falkland Islands Aliens Ordinance. On 
February 15, 1953, a British magistrate and several consta- 
bles of the Falkland Islands Police, backed by a contingent 
of Royal Marines from the frigate S nip o , dismantled, the 
huts. The Chilean hut v.’as found to be unoccupied st that 
time, but two Argentines were arrested without resistance. 

The prisoners were taken to South Georgia three days later 

39 

and placed aboard an Argentine ship bound for Buenos Aires. 

^Sgritish Ambassador in Buenos Aires to Argentine Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations and Worship, February 16, 1953, in 
"Diplomatic F.xchangcs in 1 952 and 1953," pp. 218*219; and 
Britisli Ambassador in Santiago to Chilean Minister of For- 
eign Relations, February 16, 1953, in Ibjd., pp. 223-224. 

^^Stateuent of the British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs in the House of Commons, I'cbruary 23, 1953, 
in Ibid., p . 217. 



In one respect the hritisli action lind been poorly 
timed. President Juan i’eron of Arp.cntina wa.s currently 
in Chile on a good-v.-ill visit, and the two Latin American 
nations v/ere thus able to coordinate their responses close- 
ly.'^*^ Hach sent a note of protest to the United Kingdom 
on the same day, reserving its respective riglits in the 
Antarctic and maintaining that t)ic Rio Pact justified its 
defense of i. h c s e rights against t )i e activities of n o n ~ h e r.i i - 
spheric powers, With the close of the current operating 
season, hovjover, the crisis di min i sh ed . On November 26, 
1953, the three nations again declared that they would not 
send warships soutli of latitude 60^' South for other than 
the customary rea5;ons relating to peaceful exploration;^'^ 
and by the 19S4-19SS season, they \:ero engaged in planning 
their I G V An t a r c t i c j) r o g r a m s , 

T w e 1 \’ e nations decided to participate in An t. a r c t i c 
activities during the JGY on a heretofore unprecedented 
scale, and one of the tasks of the first CSAGl Antarctic 

'^^Kobert i). llaytoji , "Tlic 'American' Antarctic," American 
J 0 urn a 1 of 1 n t e mat i on a 1 J-a\.', Vol. SO (.luly, 1956), p . 593. 

^^Acting Arg;entine Minister of foreign Relv'>tions and 
Worship to Britisli Ar.doassador in Buenos Aires, Peb^uary 20, 
1953, in " i)ip 1 orat i c fxchanges in 1952 and 1953," pp. 220- 
223 ; and Chilean Minister of Poreigi! P,clations to British 
Ambassador in Santiago, I'ebruary 20, 1 95 3, in 1 1^ id. , pp. 224 

2 26. 

2 " Hene\( al of Tripartite Antarctic Naval Declarations 
for Season 1953-54 ," The Polar P.ecord, Vol. 7 (July, 1 954 ), 

p. 226. 
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Conference, which opened in Paris on Ju]y 6, 19F-5, was the 

allocation of sites for scientific stations. This led to 
a political conflict sivnilar to the. one at Rome discussed 
above. Argentina, Chile, and the United Kingdom saw vital 
interests at stake in decisions involving the Palmer Penin- 
sula region, and all the scientific delegates became aroused 
upon discovering that the two Katin American delegations 
were headed respectively by the Argentine and Chilean Am- 
bassadors in Paris« -\.'hich appeared to the scientists as an 
affront to the non-political character of the IGY, The 
situation \.’as handled firmly, however, by tlie CSAGI Adjoint 
Secretary for Antarctica and President of the Conference, 
Georges Laclavcre of France, who stated that political 
questions had no place in the current discussions.^'^ This 
position v;as accepted by the head of the Chilean delega- 
tion, Ambassador J. Rossetti, who tlien presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, v/hich w.is adopted unanimously: 

The Antarctic Conference entirely endorses 
M. Kaclnvore's statement of purposes at the open- 
ing session, and specifically his affirmation that 
the over-all aims of the Conference are exclusive- 
ly scientific.'*'^ 

At the Second Plenary Session, in the afternoon of the 



'13CSAGI, IG^ 2, p. 39 7 ; and Sullivan, 

"IGY," p. 32 07 ' 

'i'^CSAGl, JGV Annals, Vol, 2, p. 397. 
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first clay of the Paris Conference, each delegation sub- 
mitted its plans for the establishment of ICY stations. 

It was noted that a dense cluster of stations had been pro- 
jected for the Palmer Peninsula region, primarily by its 
tliree claimant nations, for what appeared to be political 
rather than scientific reasons. President Laclavere ques- 
tioned "whether it would be possible for several nations 
to instal [ si c ] bases in the same region without losing 
sight of the objectives of the program,"^'’ and it was de- 
cided to form a working group to study the matter of relo- 
cating stations. The head of the Argentine delegation, 
Ambassador J. A. de Tezanos Pinto, then informed the Con- 
ference tliat Argentina reserved its rights to sovereignty 
in certain areas of the Antarctic and, while not opposing 
the intentions of other nations to conduct IGY programs 
in its sector, claimed the f i rs t right to establish sta- 
tions in those areas in the event that stations vjere relo- 
cated.^^ The Argentine statement was apparently ignored 
by the other participants, and, in the end, the cluster 
of stations remained in the Palmer Peninsula region, pro- 
ducing some duplication in the IGY scientific effort. 

Needless to say, neither Argentina nor Chile v/as 
pleased by the attention given to Antarctica during the 

^“'’CSAGI, IG Y An nals, Vol. 2, p. 402 . 

, Vol. 2, p. 4 02 . 
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IGY, and both nations were particularly wary of tJie in- 
creased level of British activity and strong Soviet presence. 
There v/as little cither nation could do, however, in the 
face of v/orld scientific and public opinion on the one 
hand and, on tlie other, the determination of the Great Pow- 
ers to make the IGY a sxicecss. The only real option avail- 
able to the Latin Americans, or to any other claimant for 
that mattei’, v/as to carry out as extensive a pj'oy,ram as 
possible in 0 7'dcr to maintain their Antarctic claims posi- 
tions and attempt to influence the course of the IGY in a 
manner favoring their interests. Consequently, in an at- 
tempt to protect their claims positions against the influx 
of IGY stations, Argentina and Chile presented the follow- 
ing joint reservation at the final plenary session of the 
Con f e ren c e : 

The Argentine and Chilean delegations give 
their accord to the recommendations for the co-or- 
dination of existing and new bases, \;ith the pro- 
viso that , . . these jtre temporary measures calcu- 

lated to achieve the best results of the IGY and 
adopted in the interests of scientific development, 
and that these resolutions do not modify the exist- 
ing status in the Antarctic regarding the relations 
of the participating c o un t ri as, 

This reservation was accepted by all the delegations 
and constituted the so-called gentlemen's agreement on the 
freezing of Antarctic claims positions at t )> c i r p r e - I G Y 

CS AG 1, IGY Annals, 
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status. By accepting the reservation, tl)e scientists Jiopcd 
to protect tlie claimants against an erosion of their posi- 
tions and tiie non-claimants against any political repercus- 
sions resulting from activities in territory claimed by 
other nations. Such an agreement, made among scientists 
who were not officials of their governments but representa- 
tives of private scientific organi r.ations , obviously could 
not bind their respective govcriuiients , but the governiiionts 
tended to respect the agreement, or at least paid lip- 
service to it, and political frictions in Antarctica dur- 
ing the I G Y were diminished as a result. 

There were other problems involving station allocation 
at the Paris Conference. The Soviet delegation announced 
plans for the construction of three stations, including 
one at the Pole. The United States delegation had tenative- 
ly committed itself to the establishment of a Polar station 
at the eSAGI Conference in Roue ten months earlier; but the 
Defense Department had not been certain that the feat v:ould 
be within its capabilities, and no further planning on the 
matter had taken place. President Laclavcre, hov?evcr, 
was apparently under the impression that the American com- 
mitment vjas of a much firmer nature, for he informed the 
Soviets that the American offer had already been accepted. 
The Soviet delegation amicably agreed to accept a point 



^^Siplo, 90^ South, pp. 98-99. 



midway betv/ccn t.lie Pole and the Australian bases on tiie 
const as a substitute site. Under the ci rcuris tance s , tlic 
United States considered it expedient to at least attempt 
to construct a station at the Pole.^^ The other two Soviet 
bases were also to be located in Aus tr a 1 1 an *• cl ai med terri- 
tory. Tlie Australians were disturbed about wliat tlicy con- 
sidered to be a possible threat to t b e i r s e c u r i t )' but made 
no public comment on the matter. 

The question of mutual lop,i5>tic support among the vari- 
ous national expeditions was also raised at the I’aris Con- 
ference. Some delegates proposed that such arrangements 
be effected by a working committee of scientists, but the 
majority believed that tliis question had too many political 
and financial ramifications to be handled by the Comite 
Special de I'Annee Geopliysique Internationale. The Confer- 
ence accordingly resolved that mutual support, other than 
that afforded in emergency situations, s)iould be tlie sub- 
ject of bilateral agreement among the nations concerned . ^ 
The icebreal. er Atk a bad returned to the United States 
in Marcli, 1P5S, and tlie V/hite House subsequently announced 
that the Navy v.’ould send a i;’.jor expedition in Novcmbei' 

^9cSAGI, a^l s , Vol. 2, p. 415; and Siple, 90 ^^ 

South , p. 99. 

-‘’^Sullivan, "IGY," p. 521. 
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to prepare the sites for the American I GY stations in Ant- 
arctica. 'file White House also stated that Admiral Byrd 
would serve as the direct representative of the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Cliief of Naval Operations and "act in 
an advisory capacity in tlie preparation of operational 
plans and s.s a consultant in the operational conduct of 
the exp edi t i on , As cor.imandinf, officer of the United 

States Naval Support force, Antarctica and of Task force 
43, Admiral Dufek would be in charge of "the detailed op- 
erational planning and conduct of tlie expedition and have 
overall command of the surface and air forces involved, 

C V 

afloat and .ashore."' 

On October 21, 195S, the Secretary of Uefonse fornal- 
ly appointed Adiiiral Byrd Of ficer- in- Charge , United States 
Antarctic Programs and charged him v;ith "naintaini ng effec- 
tive nonitorshiji over those politica.l, scientific, legis- 
lative, and operational activities which comprise the total 
U. S. Antarctic Program. Byrd was instructed to report 

^2i;j,ite House Press Release, March 28 , 1955 , in "Plan 
for Antarctic Hxpedition," Departmen t o f State Bull_etin, 
Vol. 32 (April 1 8 , 1955), pV'bTd . 

^ 1 b id ., p. 64 4 . 

^^Deputy Secretary of Defense Reuben B. Robertson to 
Byrd, October 21, 19SS, in U. S., Departraent of Defense, 

Of fi cer- in- Chart; e , United States Antarctic Dro^rans, An tare 
tica, the Last Frontier: The Annual Report of Ofiicci*- 

i n •• Ch arp.e , 01^1 ted " St a i. c s t ar c t i P ro ; r ans - - 1* i s c: a 1 V : a r 
J9S6 (Vashin^'tonT Unitc7> States Govern-ient Printiiij? Office 
IVsy), p* J2l 



on matters concerning Antarctica to tlic Secretary of De^ 
fense and through him to the Operations Coordinating Board. 
In addition t Byrd i;as authorized to form a staff to assist 

him in his duties, and the resulting Office of Antarctic 

% 

Programs became the first organization v/ithin the United 
States Government to have the specific responsibility for 

C C 

all phases of United States activity in the Antarctic. 

The number of major Antarctic research stations to 
be established by the United States for IGV activities had 
non been increased to seven. In addition to those previous- 
ly planned for Little America, the Sout]i Pole, and Marie 
Byrd Land, tliese included a Naval Air facility at McMurdo 
Sound, Wilkes Station on tlie coast of Wilkes Land in tlie 
Australian claim, niJsv.'orth Station on the coast of the 
Weddell Sea in the territory claimed by botli Argentina and 
tlie United Kingdom, and Hallctt Station in Victoria Land, 
v?hicli v.'ould be operated jointly v/ith Nev; Zealand, 

The Navy conducted tv;o Antarctic expeditions before 
the official commencement of the I GY on July 1 , 1957 . The 
first of these, Operation Deep freeze I, arrived in the 
Ross Sea on December 16, 1955, Its primary mission uas 
the construction of the principal American base at Little ^ 

^^Of ficer* iii-Charge , United Sta.tes Antarctic Progra.r.s, 

» th e L a s o n t i <^r , p . 5 . 

•^^liousc Commerce Committee, IGY, p, 21, 
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America and tlic Air I’acility at McMurcIo Sound. Tlic rcm.ain- 
ing bases \;ere constructed during the next Antarctic sum- 
mer by Operation Deep Freeze I], v.’hose task v/as greatly 
facilitated by the airstrip. During the JGY itself, the 
stations v?ere resupplied by Operation Deep Freeze 111. 

These 3 expeditions cost 18 American lives and over $31 
million in addition to the salaries for the 3,500 men and 
the normal operating costs of the ships and aircraft in- 
volved , ^ ^ 

Operation Deep Freeze 1 was also responrsih 1 o for the 
first open disagreement between the United States Govern- 
ment and the scientists involved in United States IGY Ant- 
arctic programs. As previously stated, the Defense Depart- 
ment and the otiier agencies involved in tlie United States 
claim.s-strengthening program desired to take advantage of 
the JGY to improve the United States Antarctic claims posi- 
tion, and the Navy's ojieration order for Deep Fjoeze I in- 
cluded an objective similar to that of Operation llighjump 
of the previous d s c a d e : 

F s t ab 1 i s h i n g p c rm an c n t s t a t i on s i n t h e An t a r c - 
tic as requested by competent authority, in s u npo r t 
oj j^nited Skates rigl^t_s in the ar_ea.SS 



\ Commerce Commilteo, JGY , ])p. 33- 35. 

^^U. S,, Navy. Operation P 1 a n Op e r? 1 5 on Doei^ Frecmic 

(July 1, 1955), l.ib^'ary of tlie U. S. Ka,val Signport I'orce, 

Antarctica, Washington, D. C. Italics r.ine. 



'I'he American scientific conrumity protested against 
this statement, v.'hich it considered a blatant violation 
of the gentlemen's agreei.iont reached at Paris on the status 
quo of claims, and v:as successful in having such statements 
omitted from future Peep Freeze operation orders.*'^ 

In any event, the cl aims- strengthening program did 
not have long to last. Its participants requested that 
their mapping program be carried out in conjunction v.'itli 
Deep Freeze I] at an estimated cost of $5f) million. Presi- 
dent F;isenhowor v;as reluctant to approve on additional ex- 
pense of this magnitude and requested a clarification of 
tlie United States Antarctic commitment from the National 
Science Foundation, The Director of the Foundation, Dr. 

Alan V.'atcrman, reportedly informed the President that the 
United States uas committed to ICY programs only. Funds 
for the mapping project v.’erc not included in tlie next re- 
quest for appropriations from Congress, and the claims- 
strengtlicning, program col lapsed. 

With regard to the Deep Freeze I operation order and 
also witli regard to various issues at the IGY conferences, 
the scientists were successful in maintaining tlie nc>n-polit- 

^^Philip C. Jessup and llov.’ard J. 'laub en f i c 1 d , Controls 
for Outer Space and the Antar_ctic Analogy (New York: 

Columbia Univcxvsily Press, 19;'9), pp . 1S5-1S6. 

^^Siple, S(^!th, . 1/6, 
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ical character of the IGY in i.iatters of form and procedure, 
which was of dubious importance,. The process of allocatinf; 
sites for Antarctic stations, hov;evcr, was cased l>y the 
facts that neither the United States nor the Soviet Union 
saw a vital security or policy interest at stake in the 
results a.nd that the claimants had no choice but to take 
whatever confor't they could from the 'gentlemen's agreement' 
on tlie status of claims. Cases illustrated below indicate 
that when important interests were seen to exist by the 
Great Powers, the scientists were mucli less successful in 
obtaining their desires. 

At the final plenary session of the Paris Conference, 
Soviet Delegate B e 1 o u s s o v li ad r a i s e d the question of t h e 
aerial mapping of Antarctica. He proposed that the various 
nations operating in the Antarctic cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of a nap based on the complete ph o tog rapli i c coverage 
of the continent. Since the Paris Conference was to adjourn 
that morning, discussion of the matter w.as post])oned until 
the Second CSAGI Antarctic Conference, whicli opened in 
Brussels on September 8, 1955.^^ At Brussels, Professor 

M. Somov outlined the Soviet proposals in more specific 
terms and requested that the Conference adopt conventions 
for the preparation of the map,^’^ 

6 1 CS AG 1 , I G Y o 1 ^ * P P ' 0 8 - 4 1 0 . 

, Vol. 2, p. 4 29 . 



Tlierc lias alv/ays been a lack of coordination in Ant- 
arctic cartograpliy j and nations have jealously guarded 
their work because of its relationship to territorial 
clains*^’‘^ It appeared that while the claimants were will- 
ing to accept tiie existence of temporary scientific stations 
within their sectors, they objected to other nations engag- 
ing in cartograpliic activity, which could represent a per- 
manent threat to their positions. It was therefore decided 
at the Conference that "tlie cartography of Antarctica was 
not a proper discipline foi‘ inclusion within the program 
of the 

In this case, the two Great Powers simply ignored the 
wishes of the scientists, V/hen the United States mapping 
program which had been envisioned for Operation Deep 
Freeze II v;as canceled the folloi;ing year, it v/as for fi- 
nancial reasons unrelated to the objections of American 
scientists to what they believed introduced a political 
element into tlie IGV, Tiie extensive Soviet cartograpliic 
effort conducted in Antarctica during the IGY also seemed 
to have been unaffected by the decision of the Brussels 
Con f ereii ce , 

A similar case in i.'hich scientists were overruled by 

^•Olanessian , Scientific C^ope^'ation , p. 10, 

^'^CSAGI, I GY Anna l s, Vol, ?, p. 249. 

^•'’Sullivan, "IGY," p, S2 2. 
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their governnents occurred \;ith regard to the Arctic, a 
region in v.'hich both the United States and the Soviet U)u on 
possess a security interest r.uch more vita! than that in 
Antarctica, It v?as noted by the delegates to the CSAGI 
Arctic Conference in Stockbolin in May, 1956, that little 
v/as known of the drifting pack-ice of the Arctic Ocean. 

The United States delegation then proposed that the United 
States and the Soviet Union cooperate in mapping the ice. 
The Soviets demonstrated interest in the plan and made an 
additional proposal that aircraft of both nations be per- 
mitted to travel bctv;een Murmansk and Fairbanks in order 
to better obtain composite photographs of the entire ocean. 
The delegates at the Stockholm Conference were in accord 
on the value of these proposals and resolved that "regular 
aerial photographic traverses of the Arctic P.asin be car- 
ried out v;ith the objective of securing comprehensive data 
on sea ice distribution, lead patterns, and degrees of ice 
concentration."^^ 

It v;as soon discovered, hoi.’over, that Washington op- 
posed the plan, due allegedly to the recent construction 
of tv;o Air Force bases in the area, v/hich had been regular- 
ly visited by Soviet ferry pilots during World War II. 

Tlie United States then proposed that Nome be used instead 
of Fairbanks, but the former city is so close to Siberia 

6 b c S A G I , i G^ Ar^ a 1 s_ , 



Vol, 2, p. 506. 



as to be virtually useless to the Soviet effort. Relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union soon became 
strained over the Hungarian and Suez crises; and on Novem- 
ber 21 the Soviet Union stated that it needed no help in 
mappinf: the Soviet side of the Arctric Ocean and that if 
the United States were unable to map the American side, 
the Soviet Union nifjiit offer its assistance. With that, 
the idea d i e d , ^ ^ 

A further case of disagreement between the scientists 
and their governments over the substance of an IGY program 
occurred with regard to a proposal by the Netherlands IGY 
committee for a study to bo conducted of aii- movements by 
means of the injection of radioactive trace elements into 
the atmosphere. The plan was approved in principle at the 
Third CSAGl Conference, in Brussels in September, 195S, by 
the CSAGl Bureau, which stated; 



(a) The proposed experiments using radioactive 
tracers offer in principle an avenue to increased 
knowledge of transport and mixing in the air and 



in tlie oceans. 



(b) Tlic J GY would be 
time at wliich to make such 
of the except ion a] volume 
large number of observers 



a specially appropriate 
experiments, because 
of related data, and the 
during the IGY.^^^ 



After furthej' consideration in the interim, tlio plan 



^^Sullivan, "IGY," p. 280. 
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received tlie formcl endorr. ei.u. nt of the. Fourtii CSAGI Con- 
ference in September, 1956 , in Barce Iona . l.'hen a com- 
mittee met to consider the operation?] requirements of tlie 
study four months later in Utrecht, liov/ever, no Soviet dele- 
gates Vv-erc present. Moscow ]iad apparently ruled against 
Soviet participation over the desires of its scientists. 
Since the data on air movernc-nts would be obtained by means 
of what v/as , in effect, nuclear fallout, the Soviet Union, 
involved at that time in a United Nations Science Committee 
study on the biological effects of radiation, might have 
been unwilling to admit that fallout had any beneficial 
uses , 

It must be stated that cases such as the above were 
by far the exception. For every IGY program v;hich caused 
political conflict, tliere were hundreds conducted in a 
spirit of cooperation and amicability. The Soviet scien- 
tific community had apparently sliown suspicion at first, 
due perhaps to its long period of isolatio?) from the V.'cst 
and to the fact that much of the earlier planning for the 
IGY v;as conducted without Soviet participation,'*^ In any 
event, the International Geopliys ical Year was higlily suc- 

^^CSAGl, IG'i^ Annj^ls , Vol, 2, pp. .564-.566. 

^^Sullivan, "IGY," p. 282. 
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cessful . 

One of the greatest successes of the ICY uas the es- 
tablislinent of Antarctic l/eather Central at the United 
States base at Little America, which provided a clearing 
house for meteorological iji foi'mat ion regarding the entire 
Antarctic region. Meteorologists of various nations served 
tours of duty there; and this led to further personnel ex- 
changes, such as tJiat involving American meteorologists 

72 

at the Soviet base, Mirny. 

V/ith regard to the free exchange of .scientific data, 
without which the IGY \.’ould have been of little value, it 
had been resolved at the Third CSAGl Conference that data 
obtained as a result of IGY programs \;ould be made availabl 

*7 

to scientists and scientific institutions in all nations, 

It was further decided, for safety and convenience, to es- 
tablish three Viorld Data Centers, i;ith each to possess a 
complete set of records--one in tlic United States, one in 
the Soviet Union, and the third to be divided .among V'estorn 
Europe, Australia, and ,Iapan, Each national committee v;as 
responsible for supplying copies of data obtained from all 
phases of its IGY programs to one of the three centers, 

^^IIousc Comm.ercc Committee, IGY, p. 30; and State De- 
partment, U . S P o IJ cy^, p . .S . 

73csAGI, IGY Annals, Vol . 2, p. 294. 
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which then supplied copies to the other two.^'*^ 

Data was exchanged in accordance witli the decisions 
of the Coiaite Special do I'Annee Geopliysiquo Internationale, 
with one exception. The exception concerned the Soviet un- 
willingness to cxchanf.e satellite data to the degree de- 
sired by scientists of other nations. This remained a 
sore point all during the IGY and illustrates another case 
in which a govei’nment placed wliat it considei’cd to bo a 
security consideration over the desires of the scientific 
community. 

The IGY was also extremely successful from an orgajii- 
zational point of viet;. The work v;as carried out by the 
national committees and \;as coordinated at t!ie internation- 
al level with a minimum of expense. Funds for the opera- 
tion of eSAGI, approximately $100,000 yearly, were obtained 
primarily from the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, the United Nations Hducaticnal, Scientific, and 

Cultural Organization, and the United States, Soviet, and 

7 f) 

British Academics of Sciences. In the raain, the govern- 
ments fully supported the projects designed by the scien- 
tists witli tlie funds and materiel necessary. 

74CSAG1, IGY ^nnJ_s, Vol, 2, p, S68. 

75sullivan, "IGY," p. 3S4. 
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l/ithin the United States, a remarlcable degree of co- 
operation existed bctv;een the Antarctic Coiiniiit'c ce of the 
National Corunittcc for the IGY and the Naval Support force, 
Antarctica, duo in great measure to tlie personalities and 
attitudes of tlie heads of t}ie respective organizations, l)r< 
Gould and Rear Admiral Uufek, The former attempted to exer 
cise moderation in his requests for logistic assistance, 
and the latter utilized all the resources at his command 
to carry out the wishes of tlie sci cn t i s t s , ^ In addition, 

Admiral Uufel; was able to obtain tlie assistance of the oth- 

7 P 

er military services whenever necessary. 

This level of cooperation also extended to the station 
in the field, each of which was manned by two separate 
units: a civilian scientific staff under the command of 

a Scientific Leader and a military ' housel.oeping ' gjoup. 

The latter was responsible for such tasks as construction, 
maintenance, coi’inuni cations , food preparation, and the pro- 
vision of medical services. The USNC-IGY had desired that 
the scientific leaders exercise overall command of the Ant- 
arctic stations, hut the Navy succeeded in obtaining a 
sp 1 i t - command arrangement, whereby the leaders of botli 
groups had authority over their own posonnel only and re- 
ferred any disputes upward through their separate chains 

^''l^ater, "Organizational Developments," p. ?]. 

^^Ilouse Commerce! Committee, IGY, p. 31. 
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of comnancU In situations involving serious p’nysicn.l dan- 
ger to the station, however, the military assumed temporary 
command over all personnel. Differences of opinion did 
occur at the Antarctic stations, of course, but all dis- 
putes referred upward to Dufek and Gould were settled by 
them without tlie necessity for recourse to higher authority. 
Although these command arraiigemcnts appear un\.’ieldy, they 
worked satisfactorily during the IGY and have been con- 
t inued . * 

Thus an important success of the IGY was in the clari- 
fication of tlie relationship between scientists and govern- 
mental officials. Each of the two groups seemed to achieve 
a greater appreciation and respect for the problems and 
goals of the other. In the Antarctic, this marked a definite 
improvement over the peremptory treatment afforded to civil- 
ian scientists on previous United States expeditions. The 
lessons of the IGY in this regard appear to liave borne 
fruit in the increasing acceptance of teclinical talks as 
a prelude to political '’greement on i nternationaJ questions 

p n 

of a scientific or technological nature 

The IGY also had important effects on tlie Antarctic 
policies of the 12 nations involved, and these effects be- 



^^Siple, 90 Sout h , p. 129; and Datcr, "Organizational 
Developments," p, 25, 

S^Suliivan, "IGY," p. 534. 
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casac apparent as a resuit of the successful atter.ipt by Am- 
erican scientists to sccui'c arrangements for tlic continu- 
ance of mul tinationaJ scientific activities in Antarctica 
after the end of the I GY. 

Discussions regarding the possible extension of IGY 
programs in the Antarctic began even l)eforc the official 
coininencciiient of the IGY itself. The United States National 
Committee for the IGY believed that the IGV should be ex- 
tended for one year in Antarctica in order that maximum 
scientific advantage migJit be realized from the present 
level of training and the large investments that the par- 
ticipating nations v/erc making in equipment, bases, and 
supply lines. In December, 19S6, tlie IISNC-IGY formally 
inquired of the Comitc Special de I’Annee Geophysique In- 
ternationale v.’hethcr tlic participating nations and CSAGI 
itself favored sucli an extension and, if so, v;hcther a con- 
ference might be convened by the CSAGI Adjoint Secretary 
for the Antarctic to consider the nature of the programs 

o "I 

to bo conducted during the additional year. 

Adjoint Secretary Laclavere immediately attem])ted to 
obtain the viev.’s of tlic other participants on extending 
the IGY in Antarctica and circulated liis findings in a let- 
ter to tlie 12 national committees on December 23. Comments 



^lOxecutive Director of USN'C- IGY to f^ccrstcmry Gcnei'c.l 
of CSAGI, December 6, 19S6, in CSAGI, IGY Annal s , Vol. 2, 
pp. 473-A74. 
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on the United States proposal uere reported by l.aclavcre 
as being "scarce and vague, and the Majority of the jio- 
tional committees appeared to be opposed to tiic extension 
for three principal reasons. First, they doubted that 
their respective governments would agree to provide the 
additional funds required. Second, they foresaw difficul- 
ties in recruiting personnel, cspccialiy since the person- 
nel currently involved in Antarctic operations intended 
to return home at the end of 1958. Finally, the majority 
of the national committees feared that an extension of the 
IGY in Antarctica alone would lead the participants to delay 
processing the data obtained in other regions of the world 
and that, in the meantime, enthusiasm over tlie data would 
have partly evaporated, resulting in damage to tlic IGY as 
a whole. Tlio third objection was perhaps tlic most telling, 
for tlie problem of diminislicd enthusiasm over data once 
it had been collected had plagued previous United States 
Antarctic expeditions. In any event, the USMC-IGY request- 
ed that the matter be placed on the agenda of the next 
(Fourth and final) CSAGI Antarctic Conference, wliicli ^/as 

O V 

to be held again in Paris in June, 1957. 

At Paris, the F.xecutivc Director of the USNC-IGY, Dr. 

82CSAG1 , IGY A nnals , Vol. 2, p. ^.74. 

85lbid, , VoJ . 2, p. 474. 
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Hugh Odisliaw, stressed the scientific inportancc of contin- 
uing the ) GY studies in Antarctica, He pointed out that 
the major expense connected v.'ith Antarctic programs was 
that involved in the establishment of bases and that the 
extension of scientific operations at those bases v/ould iii" 
volvc comparatively little additional cost. Dr. Odisliav; 
further informed the delegates that the extension proposal 
had originated unexpectedly from a USNC-IGY meeting and 
that no official request for additional funds had as yet 
been made to the United States Government. Thus the finari” 
cial position of his national committee v;as just as uncer- 
tain as tliat of any otlier; but if Antarctic operations v/cre 
in fact to be continued into the 1988-1 9!>9 season, ho be- 
lieved that the scientists should reach a decision at this 
time , 

Principal opposition to extension capie from the (Brit- 
ish) Royal Society, whose position on the matter v;as official- 
ly stated at tlie Conference by the British delegate, Sii’ 

David Brunt. The Society believed that there \;as no ques- 
tion ns to tlie value of additional v;ork in the Antarctic 
but that it was "no part of the I GY business to get obser- 
vations over one relatively small part of the whole globe, 
for which there will be no other observations to compare 



^'‘CSAGl, IGY Annals, Vol. 2, p. 47C. 
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beljcvecl tliat it v^oulcl 



over oi lier regions < The Society 

be better to have another j;lobal IGY some years lionce, af- 
ter the data from the current one had been iiro])er]y ana- 
lyzed, and tlint if certain nations did v.'ish to continue 
Antarctic operations in the ncantine, they should work out 
arrangements among themselves.. 

The position expounded by the liritisli delegate n-as 
supported by the delegations of Australia, South Africa, 
and Chile. The United States proposal received the sup- 
port of the Belgian, Soviet, and French delegations, al- 
though the latter informed the Conference that tlie French 
Government had "almost determined not to give any financial 
support. The four remaining delegations v.'ere uncommitted 
at til at time. It was finally decided that tlie matter war- 
ranted further thought and discussion, and the Conference 
recommended that "ICSU appoint a scientific committee to 
examine the merits of further investigations in tlic Antarc- 
tic covering the entire field of s c i en cc , " The ICSIJ ex- 
ecutive Board considered the recommendation at its meeting 
in Brussels on June 27 and decided to form a committee to 
study the question further. The committee was composed of 



^ C S A G I , J GY An n_a l_s , V o 1 . 2 , p . ^76. 
^^Ibid. , Vol, 2, p. 4 77 , 
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scientific delegates and uct in Stockholn on September 9, 
1957. 

The consensus at Stockholm v;as one of opposition to 
the extension of IGY activities in Antarctica, primarily 
because of the costs involved; and the proposal appeared 
doomed“~that is, until the Soviet delegate arrived on the 
second day of the meeting: 

The delegate indicated on a i.iap i;hcrc the 
Russian Antarctic stations v;ere and where tliey ftlie 
Soviets] wanted to go, said they expected to con- 
tinue their studies in the Antarctic, and expressed 
the opinion that while Russia did not wish to in- 
fluence otlicr countries to go ahead if they did 
not wish to do so, tliey felt in such cases new na- 
tions should be invited in to cari'y on the studies. 

The statement of tlie Soviet delegate proved to liave 
far-reaching consequences for Antarctica. Since tlie major- 
ity of the otlier nations did not wish to give tlie Soviet 
Union a free hand in the i-egion, a continuation of inter- 
national scientific operations v/as thereby assured. The 
Stockholm Conference recommended that the International 
Council of Scientific Unions establish a committee to study 
the matter of future arrangeraents . 



~^Sjohn Ilancssian, Jr., "Antarctica: Current National 

Interests and Legal Realities," Procej:-di ngs _of^ tlu^Ameri- 
^ Society o f 1 n t e a. t i o n a 1 L aw *,~^\^’orT 5 2”'”( 1 95 8 j , p 9 . 

^^llouse Commerce Com.nittec, p, 44. 

^*^IIancssian , "Antarctica: Interests and Realities," 

p. 149. 



Two \.-eeks later, the ICSU decided to create a Special 
Committee on Antarctic Research (SCAR) to prepare a plan 
for the scientific research to be conducted in Antarctica 
after the ICY. Delegations to SCAR \;ere to be composed of 
scientists and appointed by ICSU noaber bodies. Invitations 
to participate in the work of SCAR were then sent to the 
12 national IGY committees involved in Antarctic programs. 
Now it was up to the respective governments to decide if 
they wislied to provide the necessary funds. 

In November the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the United States House of Representatives com- 
menced a study on the achievements of the IGY in the Arctic 
and Antarctica and the direction and magnitude desired with 
regard to post- IGY programs of the United States in the 
polar regions. The Committee justified its concern on the 
basis of the legislative jurisdiction tliat it exercised 
over questions relating to civil aviation, communications, 
weather, science in general, and the National Science Foun- 
dation in part i cul ax . 

As a result of its study, the Committee concluded that 
"the IGY was one of the most important undertakings and 
could have the most far-reaching implications of any scicn- 

^^•Ilanessi an , "Antarctica; Interests and Realities," 
p . 14 9. 

^^llouse Commerce Committee, JGY, pp . 1-5, 
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tific i.'ork v;e have enye-liere at this tine."^-^'^ 
of geophysics v;as seen to liave relevance to all of man’s 
liiajor activities and to bo of particularly crucial irapor- 
tance to transportation ^ commmicati on , and agriculture. 

The Cowmittec therefore believed that the United States 
must continue to engage in the type of research embodied 
in the 1GY„ With specific regard to Antarctica, tlie Com- 
mittee supported the position of the USNC-IGY regarding 
the furtlier utilization of the scientific stations v;hi ch 
had been established during the IGY, stating: 

Ojjce o.s tab 1 i shed , tlie co.st of maintenance is 
lov;; abandoned, the cost of rc-es tab 1 ishment and 
rchabi 1 itation is liigh. Wo believe that the scien- 
tific stations in the Antarctic should bo contin- 
u 0 d, ^ 



Although the Committee v;as of the expressed belief 



that scientific considerations \;ert: adequate in 
to justify continued United States opera.tions iii 
arctic, it maintained that Soviet intentions, as 
at Stockholm, made sucli operations imperative . 

The Committee expressed an awareness of the 
tics inherent in a program that combined private 



th ems e Ives 
t h e An t - 



stated 



di fficul- 
direction 



93housc Commorco Committee, IGY, p. 41. 



^^' Ibid . , p. 44. 
^•'^Ibid., pp. 44^45. 



and funds v.’itli governi^cntal fi-iiancin.q and lof,ist.ic support. 
It sav; a need for furtlier study on v;hether a coiitinuinp 
program should be financed through ons direct appropriation 
each year rather than through the current procedure of 
utilit.ing several indirect approp riati ons but found itself 
satisfied in the main v;ith the present arrangements under 
the direction of the National Academy of Sciences, The 
Committee therefore recommended that the Academy form a 
committee to outline future Antarctic programs and tlieir 
budgetary requirements. This recommendation v.’as communi- 
cated to the President of the Academy, Dr. Detlov Bronk, 
by the Mouse Commerce Committee Chairman, Representative 
Oren Hari'is of Arkansas, in a letter of January IS, 19BB. 
Dr. Bronl; replied on January 24, stating that he \;as form- 
ing an Academy Committee on Polar Research under Dr, Gould, 
The Committee also commended the logistic support af- 
forded by tlio military under Admira] Dufelc and stated that 
the military should continue to fulfill this responsibility 
It noted, however, that the Naval Support force, Antarctica 
had not been receiving as modern equipment as, in the opin- 
ion of the Committee, the importance of its task warranted. 
In the words of the Committee Report: 



^^Mouse Commerce Comini ttoe, IGY, p, 43. 
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Indeed, in a ineesvire there is en. appearance 
of some of our obsolete military equipment hein" 
v.'ritten off by having been relegated to thcr.!.-^'^ 

On the basis of all tlie above considerations, the 
House Commerce Committee made the follov/ing recommendations 
v;hich v.’ere communicated to President P. isenhower by Chair- 
man Harris on January 17: 



Ne recommend that it strai glit av.’ay be decided 
that our activities in the Antarctic v.’ill continue 
for anotlier year, that the National Science Foun- 
dation prepare a budget for additional funds ena- 
bling it to continue to act as fiscal agent for 
the scientific studies, and that the National Se- 
curity Council authorixe and direct the I)efense 
Department to furnish logistic support.^^ 



The President immediate) y approved the recommendations 
and, on January 24, the Committee v;as informed by the Direc 
tor of the National Science Poimdation, Dr. Alan T, V/ater- 
man, that tlic United States would definitely continue scien 
tific operations in the Antarctic after the IGY and that 
the Navy Department \;as instructing Admiral Dufeh to make 
the necessary prepara.tioiis , 

On tlio international level, tlic new] y~crcatcd Special 
Committee on A.ntarctic Pvesearch met at Tlie Hague on Febru- 



^^llousc Commerce Committee, IGY, p, 47, 
^ S I It X d . , p , 4 5. 
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ary 3 and decided to encourage ar. many nations as possible 
to continue or expand their current programs of Antarctic 
research. Once it had become apparent that botli the Soviet 
Union and the United States v.’ould conti7iue operations in 
the AntarctiCj the 10 other nations soon decided that they 
would folloi'j suit, albeit on somev;hat reduced scales. At 
the Stockholm meeting of the Internat j onal Council of Sc5 cn- 
tific Unions, the British delegate had stated flatly tliat 
the F^oyal Society v;as against the extension of IGY activi« 
ties in tlie Antarctic. By the tine of the first SCAR meet- 
ing, hov/over, the interest demonstrated by the Great Powers 
had caused the British to relent somewhat, and they indi- 
cated the possibility of continued sciejitific operations 
in the Antarcti c . ^ 

Australia \;as extremely concerned over the Soviet de- 
cision to remain in the region, inasmuch as all the Soviet 
IGY stations wore located in Australian-claimed territory. 
Australia had traditionally attempted to protect itself 
against any possible security threats from the soutli, and 
it v/as at Australian insistence that the 1951 Peace Treaty 
with Japan liad contained a clause by which the latter re- 
nouhccul "all claim to aiiy right or title to or interest in 



1 OOjian cssian, "Antarctica: Interests and Rerlitics, 

p p . 15 0, 1 5 7 . 
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connection v;ith ;'ny part of the Antarctic area."^*^^ The 

apparent Soviet permanence in Antarctica now caused the 

Austra.l i ans to decide to continue i.’ork at at least one of 

10 ? 

their Antarctic stations,^ 

There is little doubt tliat one of the most significant 
effects of the IGY upon Antarctic politics v;as the corre- 
sponding penetration of tlie Continent by the Soviet Union. 

A polar nation itself, the Soviet Union \;as highly inter- 
ested in Antarctic research, and the IGY had presented it 
v;ith the opportunity to v;ork in Antarctica with a minimum 
of political difficulties with tl^e claimant nations. Soviet 
scientists v;cre among the most ardent proponents of a for- 
mal extension of tlic IGY and apparently expected little 
difficulty in obtaining tlie necessa-ry funds on the basis 
of the Kreml ill's original decision in favor of Soviet par- 
ticipation in IGY Antarctic programs. In contrast, most of 
the scientists from l.'estern nations doubted their ability 
to obtain government financing for programs as formal and 
extensive os tliose currently being un de rt ak en . ^ 0 3 

A compromise v;as reached between tlie Soviet scientists 

^^^U. S., Department of State, "Treaty of I’cacc with 

Japan,” United States Treaties and Otlicr International Agree 
m e n t s ( V/ a i rTf; t. o n : " ll n i t”e d S t . a i c s G o \ ’e r n*ni e n t ~ 1’ r i n t i n g 0 f f i c e 
195T)', Yol. 3, p. 3)72. 

^ Hanes s i an , "Antarctica: Interests and Realities," 

p. 153. 

10 '^Sullivan, "IGY," p. 32 7 . 



and their V.'cstcrn colleagues at the I-’iftli, and final, CSAGl 
Conference in July, 195d, in Moscow. The delegates agreed 
to end tlie IGY on December 5] as previously envisaged and 
to conduct "International Geophysical Co-operation 1959," 
utilizing the Special Committee for Antarctic Research and 
similar committees I'hicii had been formed to coordinate 
research in other areas, such as the oceans and outer 
space. ^ ^ 

V/hile the scientists v;cre thus attempting to obtain 
conditions favorable to a continuation of tlie scientific 
programs of the IGY, the United States GoverniAcnt was mak- 
ing an attempt to maintain the current political climate 
in Antarctica through international arr angements . Unlike 
the two previous United States attempts at i n t ern a tiona 3 i - 
zation, however, this one would prove successful. 



104"j:xtension of I, G. Y, Activities into 3 959 ," 1 
Pol ar Re CO r d , Vol. 9 (January, 1 959), p. 545, 
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Tin: ANTAKCTIC TUL-.ATY 



The United States hod oltcrnptcd to obtnin aj’reciiicnt 
on in to rn n t i on a ] o r rori f e r:en t s for Antarctica in 19d8 port- 
ly throii<;:h a desire to extricate itself fron the difficislt 
position in \;Iiich the An 1 o Ar o en t in e - Ch i 1 c an claims rival- 
ry liad placed it. Now, 10 years later, the United States 
w as b e f i n n i. n p, t o find itself in a similar o s i t i o n , b u t 
between different an t apon i s t s - - Aiis t ra 1 i a and tlic Soviet 
Union. 

According to an article in The (London) 'Ij^^ines of I’ebrii- 
ary 7, 19S7, the United States Governrieut had been informed 
some tine before of Australian concern over So\iet inten- 
tions in the Antarctic. The Australian Govornricnt hoped 
til at the Soviet Union would be cooperative in exch.ajif, ing 
data obtained in the Antarctic and in wi thdrav;inp upon the 
completion of the International Geopliysical Year, but it 
reportedly feared tliat the Soviet interest in Antarctic 
oceanography could be related to plans for the esta.l) li sh- 
ine nt of a submarine base.^ As Soviet intentions to rei.iain 
in Antarctica became increasingly apparent during 19S7, 
Australia began to ]iress the United States to render assis- 
tnace in ousting the Soviets. The Australians i;ere inter- 
ested primarily in g a i n i n g United States recognition o f 

^"Russian Base in Antarctic: Australian Concern," 

Th e T i iii c s (London), L'ehrunry 7, 19f>7, p, 1 . 
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its Antarctic clainisij arf>uin}' that v/itliout sucli recofini- 
tion, Australia v/ould find it virtually impossible to coun- 
ter a Soviet refusal to vacate its bases once the IGY v;cre 
2 

concluded . 

In September, 1957, as a result of both the Australian 
pressures and a desire not to see tlie Antarctic situation 
deteriorate to the condition of the late 1940's and early 
1950's, Secretary of State Dulles requested Ambassador 
Paul C. Daniels to conduct a detailed study of the United 
States position in the Antarctic with an eye toward find- 
inR a solution to the current political problems. Secre- 
tary Dulles had no specific proposals in mind at that time, 
desirino only that such a solution achieve a reasonable 
level of stability in the Antarctic \.’ithout unduly jeopard- 
izing United States relations in other areas of the world. 
The reconciliation of these two criteria, however, had been 
previously impossible to obtain. 

Ambassador Daniels organized a team of State Depart- 
ment personnel, wliich spent the next eight months in consul- 

2john Hanessian, Jr., "Antarctica: Current National 

Interests and legal Realities," Proceedings of the_ American 
Socie ty of 1 n t e r )i a t i o n a 1 1 . a v , Vc/H 5 

^Mucli valuable information concerning this period of 
United States involvement v;i th the Antarctic v;as gained 
through conversations v<ith Ambassador Paul C. Daniels, al- 
ternate United States representative to the International 
Conference on Antarctica. 
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tat ion witli wcnhors of other government agencies. It v;as 
decided that the nost practicable solution to the problems 
of the Antarctic, consonant v/ith the best interests of the 
United States, v;ould be tlic conclusion of a treaty guaran- 
teeing the free access of scientists to all parts of the 
region and insuring the utilization of the region for 
peaceful purposes only. Accordingly, on May 2, 1958, the 
United States sent a note to the 11 other nations current- 
ly involved in IGY Antarctic programs, inviting them to 
participate in a conference on Antarctica, The note, draft- 
ed by Ambassador Daniels, discussed the value of the coopera 
tive research currently being conducted in the Antarctic 
and stressed the need for agrecraejit on arrangements v.'hicli 
would allov; that v;ork to contijiuo. Such arrangements, in 
the opinion of the. United States, could have tlie further 
advantage of "preventing unnecessary and undesirable polit- 
ical rivalries in that continent, the uneconomical expen- 
diture of funds to defend individual national interests, 
and the recurrent possibility of international misunderstand 
ings."^^ The United States proposed that the above goals 
could best be obtained through the conclusion of a treaty, 
which \;ould have the follov/ing specific, purposes; 

'’“United States Invitation to Twelve-Nation Antarctic 
Conference, May 2, 19S8, in U. S., Department of State, 
United States Policy and International Cooperation in Ant- 
arctica ”( i.’jTsKlmi gt bn r’~Unrted'” Stlitl)V’"Co'\'cT"anbnt "Printi ifg 

bffTco7 196-1), pp. 23-24. 
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A, i'reoclon of scientific investigation through- 
out Antarctic?, by citizens, organizations, and gov- 
ernments of all countries; and a continiiancc of the 
international scientific cooperation wliicJi is be- 
ing carried out so successfully during the current 
International Geophysical Year. 

R. International agreement to ensure tliat 
Antarctica be used for peaceful purposes only.-'’ 



In addition, the note traced the history of American 
operations in the Antarctic and reserved "all of the riglits 
of tlie United States with respect to the Antarctic region, 
including the right to assert a territorial claim or claims. 
It v;as the opinion of tlia United States, hov;evcr, that the 
proposed treaty v;ould not have to require tlic renunciation 
by any nation of whatever rights or claiius to sovereignty 
it might possess in the region: 



It could be specifically provided that such 
basic rights and sucli c.la.iins v;ould remain unaffected 
v.'hilc tlic treaty is in force, and that no nev; rights 
v;ould be. acquired and no nev; claims made by any 
country during the duration of the trc?Lty. In oth- 
er words, the legal status quo in Antarctica v/ould 
be frozen for the duration of tlie treaty, permitting 
cooperation in scientific and administrative mat- 
ters to be carried out in a constructive manner 
vjithout being harmpered or_ affected in any way by 
po 1 i t i cal cons i dverat i ons , ^ 



^United States Invitation to Tv.’cl vc-Nation Antarctic 
Conference, May 2, 1 958 , in Department of State, j^nite^ 
States Poli cy, p, 24. — — 

^ n^i^l < , p . 24 . 

^ I b i d . , p< p e 2 4-25 , 
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The 11 nations accepted the United States proposals 
in principle, but the State Dcpartrae)'. t believed tliat it 
v.'ould be useless to hold a forroal conference before l)asic 
af’rooment had been reached on certain crucial points, spe- 
cifically those regarding free scientific access, the sta- 
tus of claims, and demilitarization under a reliable sys- 
tem of inspection e In June, therefore, the team under Am- 
bassador Daniels began v.’eekly preparatory talks \;ith rep« 
resentatives of the 11 embassies in Washington. By Marcli, 
19S9, a consensus had been reached on only tliose matters 
relating to scientific access, joint research programs, 
and the utilization of the Antarctic for peaceful purposes 
only. Within the next fev/ v.'oeks, liowever, enough basic 
agreement had been reached on other issues to warrant th.e 

C 

calling of the formal conference. 

The International Conference on Antarctica opened in 
Washington on October 15, 1959. The official United States 
representative and head of the United States delegation 
was Mr. Herman Plilcgar of the State Department. Ambassador 
Daniels and Mr, George II, Owen, also of the Department of 
State, served as alternate representatives. The Defense 
Department v;as represented in the delegation by Captain 
F.ugonc W. Davis, United States Navy. Advisers to tlie United 

P’ Dep art r.cn t of State, Un it a d Jltatjes Policy, p. 9. 
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States c!t. 1 egati on included v coinmi 1 1 c c of seven scientists, 
appointed l>y the National Academy of Sciences at the- re- 
quest of the State Department, and Senators I'ran!;. Carlson 
of Kansas and Gale McGee of V.'yor.iing . ^ 

The United States delegation to the Antarctic Conference 
sought to obtain four major objectives through the prospec- 
tive treaty: (1) the prevention, under a reliable systen 

of ins])cction, of the utilization of Antarctica for other 
than peaceful purposes, (2) the continuance of scientific 
research in Antarctica under tlie freest possible conditions, 
(5) the reduction of claims con t r o ve rs i es and the acconpany- 
ing political tensions, and (<i) the es t ah 1 i slmcn t of a sys- 
tem of continuing consultation among tlic governments of 
nations "actively engaged in scientific investigation in 
Antarctica,"^® During the course of the negotiations, the 
United States delegation operated from detailed position 
papers, v;hich had been prepared in col 1 aborati on v/ith all 
the governmental departments and agencies \;ith interests 
in Antarctic affairs. IVhenever the delegation found it 
necessary to deviate from these recorded positions, the 
approval of t)ie agencies concerned v.ts obtained before the 

®U. S., Congress, Senate, Committee on I-'orcign Roli- 
tions, bjEjirJngr. ^ri _the An. tarc_tic Treaty, 86th Cong,, 2nd 
sess,, June Id, 3960 (Washington: United States Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1960), pn, S7-58. 

’®Ibid. , pp. d4-'1S. 
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United States agreed to the itcri in question. In addition, 
througiiout the negotiations there v;as daily consultation 
betv;sen the tv;o governucntal agencies most directly con- 
cerned v/ith Antarctic matters, tlic Departments of State 
and De f cn s e . ^ ^ 

It had been realized In V/ashington at the outset that 
the major obstacle to the success of the conference v;ould 
be tlie position of the tvo Latin American claimants. Pub- 
lic opinion in Argentina and Chile was such that the two 
nations could not accept any arrangement that had the ap- 
pearance of diluting their respective 'sovereignties' in 
1 9 

the Antarctic, It had tlierefore been politically impos- 
sible to propose any porman'cnt solutions to the Antarctic 
claims problem; and it had been necessary to suggest an 
arrangement, similar to that which had worked so v;ell on 
an informal basis during tijc IGY, under which the legal 
status of Antarctic claims v;ould be 'frozen,' The Argen- 
tine delegation, however, still had misgivings regarding 
the level of internationalization that its counterparts 
might attempt to obtain. At the opening of the Conference 
the chairman of that delegation, Dr, Rodolfo Sci lingo, 

ilSenate foreign Relations Committee, A.ntarctic Treaty 
lie a rin gs , pp . 37, 71. — ~ - 

i^v.'alter G. Sullivan, "The International Gcophys i c.al 
Year," International Conciliation, No, S21 (January, 1959), 
p. 326. ^ 
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firmly stated the s_ine qu_a non of fui*ther Arfiontinc parti~ 
cipat j on : 



This Conference . , . has not V)cen convened 

to institute regimes or create structures. It is 
not its mission to cliange or alter anything. Noth-* 
ing th.et is done here v.'ill give rise to, affect, or 
disregard rights. The objective of tliis Conference 
is to reach an agreement, v.-ith the expressed concur- 
rence of all the parties, upon the peaceful use of 
and scientific cooperation in the Antarctic .... 
With that cJeai- understanding , Argentina v;iil take 
part in tlic v;ork v:ith a sincere desire to cooper- 
ate . 1 



It v.’as clear that the successful conclusion of the 
Antarctic Conference v;as dependent on the central probiem 
of developing an arrangcnoit which would insure maxinum 
freedom for scientific investigation v;hilc, at the same 
time, satisfying the. claimant nations v;ith regard to the 
status of their ' soverei gntics ‘ over Antarctic territory. 
Indeed, during the period of planning for the ICY most of 
the claimants had taken steps tov;ard binding their Antarc- 
tic claims more securely to the national administrative 
hierarchy . 

In 1954 Austr«alia, tlirough the passage of tlic Antarc- 
tic Territory Bill, arranged for the application to its 
Antarctic sector of the laws of the Australian Capital 



S., Departr.icnt of State, "The Ccnferoncc on Ant- 
arctica," internatione 1 Oi*gani za t i on and Conference Scries, 
No, 15 (September, I960), p. 5j . 
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'Icrri tory . ^ The followinp, year, I'rancc reiiiovod its Ant- 
arcitc sector from the autliorily of the Governor General 
of Madagascar anti constituted it as a separate colony 
under the name, I'rench Southern and Antarctic Territories.^’^ 
In 1956, the Statute of the Chilean Antarctic Territory 
established the Chilean sector as an integral part of 
Hagai lanes Province . ^ On l-'ebruary 28, 1957 , an Argentine 

i’res ident i a] Decree admin i s t rat i ve 1 y corhined Tierra del 
I'ucgo and various adjacent islands v/itli tlie Argentine 
Antarctic sector and " re - es tab 1 i sli ed" the National Territory 
of Tierra del I-'uego, Antarctica, and the Islands of the 
South Atlantic, v;ith its capital at Ushuaia.^'^ Finally, 
on June 21, 1957, the Norwegian civil and criminal codes 

were extended to Queen Maud Land by Royal I’ ro c 1 ama t i on , ^ 

Moreover, it was soon discovered at the Antarctic Con- 
ference that the level of agreement on tlie question of free 

A. Swan, Australia in the Antarctic (Melbourne: 
University of Melbourne Press, 1961), p. 275. 

^^John llanessian, Jr., The Claimant Nations (Part 2, 
Natij^na] Activities and Interests in An t :n-c t; i c a , 5 parts, 

Net; York: Aiserican Universities Field Sta.fi', 1962), p. 14. 

^ 1 b ijd . , p . 12. 

^^Argentine Dc cre c - hr No. 21i)l, February 28 , 1957 , 
in The Pol ay I’ecord, Vol, 9 (January, 1 95 8), pp. 52-5 3. 

l^Norwegian Royal Prc'c i arati on , June 21, 1 957 , in "Ad- 

ministration of Norv/ogian i'erritories in the Antarctic," 
iTi_e __P oj a. r ^ c o r d , Vol. 9 (May, 1 i) 5 8 ) , , 160. 
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scientific access v.’as not as hif;h ns liad been believed dur- 
ing the prcliminaxy discussions. I-'cars v.'crc nov; being ex- 
pressed v.’ithin Latin America that this question could be 
rela.ted to a desire on the part of the Great I’ov;ers to test 
nucleax' v/enpons in a region far removed from their metro- 
politan t e r 1 ' i t o r i e s . ^ ^ Since t li e v: i n d s tend to blow con- 
stantly northwards from the Pole, any fallout from a nucle- 
ar explosion v/ould be carried from Antarctica and deposited 
in particularly high concentrations upon Argentina and 
Chile, the two nearest nations. Concern over the possible 
testing of nuclear weapons in Antarctica liad preoccupied 
the Latin Americans all during the JGY, under whicli such 
activity had not been precluded. Por unknovni reasons, hov.'- 
ever, this subject had not been introduced at the prelini* 
nary di s ciis s i ons , and it became the only really new raatter 
to be considered at tlie formal conference. On November 20, 
the Argentine doleg.ation made a formal propos.al to bar all 
nucle,ar explosions and disposal of radioactive v.’astes from 
the Antarctic Continent and adjacent islands. This was 
accepted by the other delegations, and a major obstacle to 

^^"Los Intereses de la Argentina on la Zona Antartica," 

‘1 ^ Aires), N o v e mb e r 4 , 1959, p . 5 . 

^^Senate foreign Relations Committee, Antavi’ctic Treaty 
Hearinj’^, pp„ 40 , 42, 
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2 ] 

final agreeniont vns tlioroby I'cinovccU 

The success of the Antarctic Conference i.’as aided pri- 
ma.rily by the existence of factor.s uhicl! had not been preS" 
ent during the tv;o previous attciipts by the United States 
to obtain an international agreement regarding Antarctica. 
The first and perliaps most important such factor v/as the 
Soviet penetration of Antarctica, Soviet IGY bases had 
been established in the Australian claim, and Soviet expe- 
ditions had ranged all over the continent. In neither case 
had the Soviet Union requested the permission of claimants 
or indicated in any otlier way that it attached any validity 
to tlie existing claims to Antarctic territory . The Soviet 
activities liad greatly increased the recepti veness of the 
United Kingdom and the other Commoni;ca 1 th claimants to 
plans for international arrangemeiits . In the past these 
nations had feared that such steps night lead to Soviet 
involvement; but no'.? tha.t the Soviet presence in Antarctica 
appeared to have a permanent nature, international arrange- 
ments seemed the only manner in v/liich Soviet activities 
could be con t ro 1 i ed . ^ ^ 

The second factor, uhich led all the nations to have 

21'*Uso Pacifico del Atono cn la Antartida," ha I’rcnsa 
(Buenos Aires), November 20, 19.S9, p. 2. ' " * 

^•2senate 1-orcigvi Relations Committee, Antarctic 'iroaty 
Hoarijig^, p, 40, — 

ul 1 i van , ” 1 GY , ” p . 32 4. 
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an inlci’cst in seeiri" that aj;;roericnt \;an reached, v;as the 
ample proof of the value of international scientific coop" 
eration in the Antarctic that had been afforded by the ] GY . 
Throunh such cooperation and the concurrent free exchange 
of scientific data, each nation was able to reap benefits 
far in excess of those attainable throuf;h the expenditure 
of its own resources alone; and the continuance of tlicsc 
arrangements under a ti-eaty offered particular benefits 
to the tiiree smaller non-claimants: Belgium, Japan, and 

So util Africa. 

Belgium claimed an interest in Antarctic matters on 
the basis of its expedition of 1897-1899, which spent a 
year beset in the ice aboard its vessel j lie^gica. The Bel- 
gian I: xp edit ion thus became, albeit inadvertently, the first 
to i.’int er-‘Over in the Antarctic, The ISclgian Government 
had asserted no territorial claims and had refused to grant 
funds for further expeditions prior to the IGY, Unv/illing 
to commit resources to a pernanont effort in the Antarctic, 
Belgium favored international arrangements as enabling Bel- 
gian scientists to participate more freely in the expe-di'- 
tions of other nations 

-Inasmuch as Japan had been compelled to I'enounce all 



^^Jolrn Hancssian, Jr., The Konc lalmant Nations (I'art 
Natjona) Activities and ^n t c re s"t s in An t a. i c't i ca ~ 3 parts 
Mew York: American Univer.sities licld Stafr', 1962), 

p p . 3 7 » 1 S . 
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riglits to Antarctic claiias in 1951, the Japanese c’clegotion 
to the Antarctic Conference supported the United States 
proposals as nffordinf, tlie best opportunity to maintain 
Japanese access to the region.^*' 

The United States proposals also offered particulai’ 
advantages to South Africa, v/hose formal clair.is, as asserted 
in 1 94 8, v?ere limited to the sub- Antarctic Marion and Prince 
Hdwavd Islands, South Africa's primary Interest in tlic 
Antarctic regions is meteorology, and studies conducted 
at a vjeather station on Marion Island had indicated a need 
for an expanded program of observations. The proposals 
for international arrangements v/erc seen by South Africa 
as facilitating its desires to continue tlio \.'ork on the 
Antarctic Continent t)iat it had begun during the ICY. In 
fact, one inontli after the Treaty v/a.s signed, South Africa 
was granted possession of the IGY station in Queen Maud 
hand which had been evacuated by Norv/ay for lack of funds. 

The success of the United States in gaining final ac- 
ceptance of its proposals \;as also aided by the support 
that these proposals cnioyed among all major international 
scientific organi za.ti ons and by the fea,r that the failure 
of these negotiations v.’ould cause adverse reactions in tlio 

^^Han es s i an , Nonclaima.nt Nations, p. 20. 

^^Hanessian, Claimant Nations, p. 28. 
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woi'ld political situation and be a bad precedent for future 

7 7 

sucli ncgotiatxons. ' 

In addition, a inajor effort was uadc at the Antarctic 
Conference to accormodatc the position of the claimants. 

No attempt was made to force the relinquishment of terri- 
torial claims nor even to create some type of centralized 
administrative organ. In the final analysis, however, the 
claimants faced the same lack of alternatives that liad 
existed with regard to the IGY. Although they may liave 
feared v;ith good reason that the level of international 
controls obtained through the Treaty might lead to greater 
steps in this direction at a later time, the claimants had 
little choice but to accept. 

One cause of the failures of the previous proposals 
for the internationalization of Antarctica had been tlie 
reluctance of the United States to exert pressure on the 
claimants over an issue of secondary importance to its 
global interests. Another cause had been the co rre sponding 
belief held by the claiiaants tha.t the United States v;ould 
not act peremptorily against their Antarctic interests. 

The Soviet Union, how'cvor, had no such compuncti ons-« the 
-claimants were not its alJies--and the claimants seemed 



^^"Llegaran a un Acuerdo sobre la Antartl da," ),a P reus a 
(Buenos Aires), November 1, 1959, p. 1,: 
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fully aware of tliia fact. Moreover, o]).'5crvers at tlie Aiit- 
arctic. Conference reported that if the Cc>nferencc did fail, 
tliere was a strong lil.clihood tiiat both the Soviet Union 
and tlie United States \;ould change their traditional poli- 
cies and enter the claims race th ems e 1 ves . ^ ^ U'hile there 
is no evidence that direct tiircats in this regard v.’ere made 
by cither nation, the possibility v;as probably made clear 
to the claimants at tlie Conference. 

The Ant.jirctic Treaty was signed, on i)eccinbor 1, 19S9, 
and consists of a preamble and 14 articles. It basically 
represented the highest common denominator of possible areas 
of agreement, affording no final solution to the political 
problems of the Antarctic. 

Article ] reserves the Antarctic regions fo'r peaceful 
))urposes only. Specifically prohibited are "any I'oasures 
of a military nature, sucli as the establishment of military 
bases and fortifications, the ciirrying out of military 
manuevers, a-s v;elJ as the testing of any type of weapons."--’ 
In recognition, howevei-, of the vital roles played in Ant- 
arctic operations by milita:-y forces of all I'ations, 

°"Sexta Serana de Dc 1 i b e ra c ione s cn la Conferencia 
Antartica de Washington," La_ Prensa. (Buenos Aires), Novem- 
ber 22 , 1 959 , p. 1. 

^•’u. S. , Departiient of State, "The Antarctic Treaty," 
^it'cd States Trcatics^ a.rul _Oti!cr 1 ntt; rr> at ional Ag, reci, ..Tit s 
(V.'a s h i n g i on ; United States (lovernment Printing Office, 
1961), Vol. 12, pt, 1, p. 79S. 
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Article 1 excepts from the above p j olii bi t i on "the use. of 
military personnel and equipment for scientific researcli 
or for any other peaceful purpose. 

T!ie question of demi 1 i ta ri znt i on afforded tlie nef;oti- 
ators few problems for the primary reason tb.at, tmlike oth- 
er areas of tlie world regardinj; wliicii similar attempts liad 
been and would be made, Antarctica had never been ’militar- 
ized’ in tlie first place except for isolated instances of 
naval forces in adjacent v;aters.-^^ The Great Powers had 
demonstrated little interest in establishing; military btscs 
in Antarctica, and tlie smaller nations liad tended to be 
deterred from doing so by the costs involved. All the dele 
gations v;cre therefore satisfied wit.Ii arrangements tha.t in- 
sured that the jegion could not be used as a base for hos- 
tile operations directed against their nations. 

Articles 2 and 3 attempt to prorole the continurnce 
of the international scientific cooperation that existed 
d u r i n g the 1 G Y , freedom of s c i c n t i f i c investigation was 
established in the Antarctic, and the Gontracting P.srties 
agreed to engage i ji specific conduct designed to aid coop- 
cra.tive research, including cxchaiig,es of data, infornation 

^*^"The Antarctic Treaty," United States Treaties, 

Vol„ 12, pt, 1, p. 79S. 

^^Howard d, Taubenfieiu, "A Treaty for Antarctica," 
t c: rn_nt i on a 1 Cc n c i 1 i at i on , No. S31 (January, 1961), p. 302 
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on plans and programs, and scientific personnel. ' 

Article 4 effectively freezes the legal status of 
claims to sovereignty over Antarctic tcrritoi'y, stating: 

No acts or activities taking place while tlie 
present Treaty is in force shall constitvitc a basis 
for asserting, supporting, or denying a claim to 
territorial sovereignty in Antarctica or create 
any rights of sovereignty in Antarctica. No nev; 
claim, or enlargement of an existing claim, to tor- 
ritoria.l sovereignty in Antarctica shall be asserted 
while tlse present Treaty is in force, 

Article 4 further states that n'otliing in the Treaty 
shall be interpreted as a renunciation or dimmition of any 
claim, right, or basis of a claim or riglit to territorial 
sovereignty in tlic Antarctic, Neitlier is t’nc. Treaty to 
have any effect upon the recognition or non^- recognition 
by any I’arty of a claim or right of another. 

The ban on certain nuclear activities is contained in 
Article S, v.liich expressly prohibits "any nuclear explosions 

A 

in Antarctica and the disposal there of radioactive veaste."’^ 
Article C defines the region over \;liich the Treaty 
shall be in force as "the area south of 60'’ South I.atitude, 
including all icc shelves" and further states that "notliing 



Antarctic Treaty," United States TreatJ^cs, 
Vo). 12, pt. 1, pp. 7 95-796, — — 
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in the present Trenty shal] prejudice or in nny \:ny affect 
the rights, or the exorcise of the rights, of any State 
under international lav; v;ith regard to the high seas \;ith- 
in that area."^'^ This article prcsejited a particular prob- 
lem to the iiegoti atoi'S , inasmuch as the claimants accepted 
varying definitions of precisely v.'hat constituted territor- 
ial v;aters. In addition, there i;as no consensus on uhetlicr 
ice shelves should be considered as land or v;ater for legal 
purposes. The delegations at the Conference v.’ishcd to 
avoid controversy over these points, and the article \;as 
purposely v/orded in a manner that left them undecided but 
served the purposes of the Treaty, 

V/hilc the United States delegation did not v;ish to 
impair any nation's rights on the liigh seas, it did insist 
upon a system of inspection that could protect all the Par- 
ties against violations of the Treaty, particularly v.'ith 
regard to the article concerning domi 1 i tari r.r/ci on . The 
United States believed that any such system, to be reliable, 
should include the right to inspect vessels in the process 
of embarking and/or discharging personnel and equipment in 
tlic Treaty Area,' The specific riglit to inspect vessels 

35"Thc Antarctic Treaty," United States Treat! 

Vol. 12, pt. ), p. 797 . “ 

■^^Senatc foreign Relations Committee, Antai_c.tic Treaty 
H 2 a 7^ n !' s , p , 66. 

^ ^ 1 b i £ , , p . 6 5. 
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en.?;aoed in sucli activity v;as conferred on all i.ifnntories 
in Article 7, v;hich dealt with in.njiect ion }>rocedures. 

The United States had exriected serious difficulties 
in obtaining agreeue-nt to tlie inclusion in the Treaty of 
a reliable system of inspection. The Defense Department 
believed that the right of overflight in itself constituted 
"a very effectire inspection system and the United 
States would probably have accepted this rigl\t alone if it 
had failed to obtain agreement on a more comprehensive system. 
In fact, little opposition to inspection was encountered 
among tlie other delegations. Some favored the creation of 
a multinational organ, but the Latin Americans opposed any 
such steps, whicli they considered to be leading toward a 
system of international a dni n i s t ra t i on , In any event, the 
United States insisted upon a unilateral system as more 
likely to be e f fecti ve . 

In tlie negotiation of the Treaty, and especially with 
regard to Article 7, the United States delegation was ]iar- 
ticularly interested in insuring that "no right granted 
by tlie treaty \;as subject to any approval by ar.y other 
party in order to be cxcrci sed , t.luis ho]iing to forestall 

^^Senate foreign Relations Committee, Antarctic Treaty 
H_^arJ.ngs, p, 07. — — 

•^^n:>i^d. , p. 67, 

^•^_U)id. , p. .SO. 
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any future situations in whicii activities under tlic Treaty 
could be obstructed by tlic veto of one or r.iorc siynntorics. 
As defined in Article 7, the right of insi)ection under the 
Antarctic Treaty is both unilateral and unlimited, liach 
nation is to keep the others apprised of the identity of 
its official observers^ and these personnel "shall have 
complete freedom of access at any time to any or all areas 
of Antarctica , , , including all stations > ins ta 1 1 at ions 

and equipviient v.’ithin those areas, and all ships and air- 
craft at points of discharging or embarking cargoes or per- 
sonnel in An t arc ti ca , " ^ To increase both tJie reliability 
and tlie case of the inspection process, each of the Parties 
is required to give advance notice to the oilier Parties 
of all Antarctic expeditions conducted by its nationals 
or its vessels or organized on its territory, all Antarc- 
tic statio?is to be occupied by its nationals, and ail plans 
for the introduction of military personnel or equipment . 
for peaceful purposes as authorized in Article 1, 

In order to furtlier insure tlie effectiveness of the 
provisions granting free access to scientists and observers, 
Article 8 provides that such personnel and tlieir staffs 
shall, anyv.’here in tlic Antarctic, be subject only to their 

^^"The Antarctic Treaty," United States Treaties, 

Vol, 12, pt. 1, ]) . 79 7. 
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national j urisciictJ on . ' ' Tliis article ro])rescnttd a con- 
cession by the claiiaants, all of which have civil and crim- 
inal codes \;hich tliey claim to be effective \7itliin their 
sectors. 'Die concession vras of only a ))arti;il nature, hov7- 
ever, in that Article 8 refers explicitly to scientists and 
observers only. Persons not in one of these two categories 
receive no immunity under the Treaty from the jurisdiction 
of a claiiuant state, as illustrated in tlie following hypo- 
thetical case presented by Mr, Phlegar at the hearings on 
the Treaty before the Foreign Pvel.ations Committee of the 
United States Senate: 



If we send a scientist or an inspector into 
the sector claimed by Cliilc, he cannot be arrested 
by Chile . , , but if there should be a mining en- 

gineer who v;onl down into the sector claimed by 
Chile and lie got into some trouble, Chile v;ould 
claim tliat its lavjs governed, 

V,'c \:ould claim that Chile's lav; did not gov- 
ern because wc do not recogni7.c Chile's claim, and 
there would be an international controversy as to 
who had jurisdiction over the in d i vi dual . ^ 



Article 9 provides for regular msetijigs of consulta- 
tion among 5 'epresentatives of the original signatories for 
the purpose of considering and recoHmending to theij' )‘cs- 
pective governments "measures in furtherance of the prin- 



^'^"Tlie Antarctic Treaty," United States Treaties, 

Vol. 12, pt. 1, pp. 797- 798 . 

^ ^ S c n a t e Pore i g n Pa- 1 a t i o n s C o r,i m i 1 1 1 c , An t a ret i c Tj- e .'i 1 y 
lie ari n gs , p, 62, — • 
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ciples aiul objective? of the Treaty."'-^* Any nation r.nbse- 
cjucntly ndherinp. to the Treaty is able to participate and 
vote in tliesc neetinp.s only if it " demon s trates its interest 
in Antarctica by conductinp, substantial scientific research 
activity there, such as tlie establishment of a scientific 
station or Die despatcli of a scientific expedition."^'' 

Jn Article 10, tlic Pai'ties agreed to "exert approjiria.te 
efforts, consistent v;it)i the Charter of tlie United Nations, 
to the end that no one engages in any activity in Antarc- 
tica contrary to the jtrinciples or purposes of the Present 
Treaty 

Article 11 concerns procedures for tlie settlement of 
any disputes tliat may arise \;ith regard to tlie Treaty. The 
United States and eight of the eleven other participants de- 
sired that nations unable to resolve sucli disputes peaceful- 
ly among Dicmselvcs be compelled to submit them to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, ivbose decision would be bind- 
ing on the parties concerned. Tlie United States dclegaticn, 
in particular, believed that such an arrangement would be 
vital to the enforcement of deni 1 i t a r i r. at ion in addition 
to affording a forum in which the facts of each case could 
be ascertained. The delegations of Argentina, Chile, and 

'’'^"The Antarctic Treaty," United Sta_tes Treatiej;, 

Vol . 1 2 , pt . 1 , p . 798. 

, Vol. 12, pt. 1, p. 798. 

'^""’Jbid., Vol. 12, pt, 1, p, 799 . 
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the Soviet Union, hov/ever, v;ere ndar.uint in their lefiir.n] 
to agree to cojnpul sory Court jurisdiction, anci tlie rtajoxity 
was foi'ced to relent. ' The article, as finally drafted, 
states that parties to n dispute with regard to the Treaty 
shall fii'st seek resolution through peaceful menus of their 
choice and that, if n settlcnent is not thereby achieved, 
they shall submit the dispute to the International Court 

/I O 

of Justice thjj^ con£cnt of al 1 parti es conce rned . 

The Ant.nrctic Treaty is to be of indefinite duration, 
and Article 12 provides that the Treaty may be amended 
through the unanimous consent of the original signatories 
plus tliat of my later adherents that liave achieved the 
right to participate and vote in tlie mceti)igs of consul ta^ 
tion. After 30 years-* a period of time v/hich represented 
a cov.ipromisc among the desires of the various de 1 c gati ons = - 
from the date that the Treaty enters into force, any voting 
adherent may I'equest a conference to consider modifications 
or amendments to the Treaty, v'hich can then be effected 
by majority decision. If any such rmendment or modifica= 
tion fails to bo i-atificd by any f’arty within a period of 
t o years, t !i c n : ( 1 ) t h a t. P a r t y is deemed to h a v c v; i t h - 

^^Senate Foreign Relations Coirmittse, Antarcti c_ Treaty 
Hear ings , pp, 63, 69. 

'^^"Thc Antaictic Treaty," United States Treaties, 

Vol. 3 2, pt. 1, p. 799. 
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drav/n from the Treaty and (2) any other Party may withdraw 

from the Treaty tu'o years after having communicated such 
4 9 

intention. 

The final tv.'o articles discuss ratification and acces- 
sion procedures and the authenticity of texts. Accession 
to the Treaty is open to any member of the United Nations 
and to any other nation with the unanimous consent of vot- 
ing parties. The Treaty would cuter into force upon its 
ratification by all signatories,^^ 

Quite significantly, the Treaty contains no provisions 
vjith regard to the economic development of the Antarctic 
or with regard to free access to the region for purposes 
other than scientific investigation and official inspection 
Thus the discovery of exploitable v-eclth could easily lead 
to conflict. This is hardly a valid criticism of the Trea- 
ty itseJf, hov/ever, or of the United States delegation at 
the Conference, It v;ould have been highly unrealistic to 
expect the claimant nations to freely relinnu.ish their clai 
to sovereign rights over a territory v'hose value is not 
knov/n and v;ill probably remain unknov/n for years. For the 
United States and the four other non-claimants to have in- 
.sisted upon such re 1 i nci ui shment would have been to jeopard- 

^^"Thc Antarctic Treaty," Un ite d States Tre a t i o s , 

Vol, 12, pt, 1, pp, 799-800. 

^0}h.id. , Vo) . 12, pt. 1 , p. 800, 
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j.7,e the entire Treaty. This precise point was discussed 
by Dr. Laurence M. Gould, foriiicrly the chairman of tlic Ant- 
arctic Committee of the United States National Coiimittcc 
for the IGY, at the hearings on the Treaty: 



My profession is geology, and I would not 
give a nickel for all the mineral resources } know 
ill Antarctica. The point is wo do not knoi/, and 
to predicate a program or to assume that vast re- 
sources ai'e there is nonsense. U'e have not exam.” 
ined 1 '« of the area geologically .... So that 
for many, many years to come, maybe as many as 
30 years, the most important e:<port of Antarctica 
is going to be its scientific data, and that is 
terribly important indeed, •'’i . 



In the Antarctic Treaty, tlie United States attained 
tlie primary goals of its Antarctic policy as determined 
through the interdepartmental discussions and position pa- 
pers prior to the Antarctic Conference. In attaining these 
go.-ils, moreover, tlie United States relinquished no right 
that it had exercised prior to the conclusion of the Treaty. 
If the United Stater, were to attempt to exploit some future 
source of wealth in Antarctic territojy claimed by another 
nation, there would undoubtedly be a conflict between it 
and the claimant; but this is, of course, tlie same situa- 
tion that w’ould exist viithout the Treaty. 

The sane can be Si’id regarding the lack of enforce- 

‘'^'Senate Foreign Relations Committee, An t a r c t i c '1’ r o a t y 
il cari ngs , p. 7S. 
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inent procedures and the failure to achieve a"rcencnt on 
the compulsory subni.ssion of disputes to the Internation- 
al Court of Justice, The United States naintains that if 
it came to believe that tlic Ticaty v;cre violated, it v.’ould 
be released from its ov’u obligations and aj^ain bo in no 

C O 

v/orse position than before. 

Hearings on the Antarctic Treaty coi.rnenced in the Com- 
mittee on l-oreign Relations of the United States Senate 
on June 14, 1960, In reconnending that the consent of the 
Senate be granted to ratification, Rrcsident Eir>eriho\/er 
stated : 



This is a unique <nd historic treaty. I 1 pro- 
V i. d e s t h a t a large area of t li e \ ; o i' 1 d . , , v; ill be 

used for peacef\i! purposes only. It contains a 
broad, unrestricted inspection, system to ensure 
that the' nonui 1 i t ari z.at i on provisions rill be car- 
ried out. . . , 

I believe that the An t: a r c t i c Treaty is a si g - 
nificant advance tov;ard the goal of a ncaccfuJ 
\;o r 1 cl v; i 1 h j us t i c e * 



Opposition to the Tveaty centered not so inich on its 
specific provisions, deficiencies in v;hich liave been dis- 
cussed above, but rather on the United States policies that 
led up to its conclusion* It was believed by sone senators, 
notably by Clair Cngle of California and hrnest Grueninf 



^^Senatc }*oreif,n Relations Conrnttee, Antarctic Treaty 
^ ^ I h i d . , p. 1. 
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of Alaska, that the United States slioulcl Iiave formally as 
sorted an Antarctic claim and have sought the removal of 
the Soviet presence rather tluin Iiaving concluded an agree- 
ment uith tlie Soviet Union that, in fact, legitimized that 
presence. As stated by Senator Engle: 

In e s s e n c c , i; e arc settling [sic] the s e a. 1 
of free v.'orld recognition on the S^A^iet presence 
in Antarctica in return for v/hatover assurance the 
treaty offers that the Soviets v:ill not be ti'oublc- 
makers , 

Speaking in favor of the Treaty and the policies upon 
v;hich it had been based v.'cre Dr. Gould, Mr, I’hlegarr, Philip 
C, Jessup, the Hamilton Fish Professor of International 
Law at Columbia University, and Rear Admiral David M. Tyree, 
United States Navy, v;lio had. succeeded to the position held 
by Admiral Dufek, IVith regard to the assertion of an Ant- 
arctic claim by tlie United States, it was pointed out to 
tlic Committee tliat there v;ero only two possible courses of 
action: the United States could restrict its claim to the 

unclaimed sector, the least valuable region of tlic conti- 
nent, or it could challenge tlie claims of oti'.er nations, 
all of v'hicli were pa.rtners of the United States in defense 
alliances. In the lattei* case there v;cro no assurances 
that the other claimants v:ould submit the resulting dispute 

^^Senate Foreign Relations Coi'nittee, Antaw-'ctic Trcrt_y 
H e a r i n g s , p , 2 . ' - - - • 
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to peaceful settlement, and in neitlier case would the Sovi- 
ets be excluded from the continent. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union would proba.bly I'espond to a United States claim v/ith 
the assertion of a claim of its own.^^ 

The Soviet Ujiion had adopted tlie position of the United 
States regardinp, Antarctic claims and liad made it perfectly 
clear over the preceding decade that it v?ould not accept 
any arrangement concerning Antarctica that had been effected 
v/ithout its consent. This v;ould certainly include any agree- 
ment between tlio United States and tlic claimant nations 
aimed at Soviet exclusion from the continent. The alter- 
natives open to tlie United States at that time with regard 
to the presence in tlio Antarctic of the Soviet Union we)-e 
succinctly stated by Mr, Phlcgar in the follov;.ing inter- 
change with tlu; chairman of the Committee, Senator J, W . 

I' u 1 b r 3 g h t of A3*k an s a s : 

CHAIRMAN I-'ULBRICdlT: Could we have not placed 

limitations on Soviet activity in Antarctica with- 
out ente^'jng into tins arrangement v;itli the Sovi- 
et [sic] as partners? 

MR IMILBGAR: I knov; of )io other v:ay than go- 

ing dovm there and trying to throw them out.-'*^' 

In any event, the United States did not possess ])re- 



^ Sena t e !• o i' e i g n 
Hearings, pp, 47, 51 
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dominant rinlits over the entire Antarctic Continent. Oth- 
er nations enjoyed histories of Antarctic operations equal 
to or more extensive than its ov;n , particularly in the Pal>* 
iner Peninsula I’epicn, If the United States v.’ished to achieve 
recognition of a territorial claim or claims, it v;ould be 
forced to concede the rights of other nations in certain 
other areas and thus to cease exercising the right of free 
access to the entire region^-all of this to no apparent 
ad vant age . ^ ^ 

On August 10, I 960, the Seriate advised ratification 
of the Antarctic Treaty by a vote of 66 to 21. PigJit days 
later, the United States became the fifth nation to ratify 
the Treaty. On Juno 23, 1961, the final throe nations, 
Argenti.na, Chile, and Australia, deposited their instruments 
of ratification, and the Treaty entered into force on that 
date . 

The Antarctic Treaty was responsible for establishing 
several precedents in the histOi’y of international rela- 
tions. The Treaty was the first to prohibit nuclear ex- 
plosions in any area of the world and to contain a system 
of inspection adequate to insure compliance. In addition, 
the Treaty represented the first agreement in history to 

^ S e n a t e )• o r e i g n R e 1 a 1 ions Co m m i t tee. An t a r c t i c T re a t y 
Hea ring , pp. 39-40, 52 . "" 

^ D o }•) a r 1; i i e n I of St a t c , U n i. t e d S t a t c s Policy, p . 26. 
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ciovotc a large area of tlie world to peaceful purposes, 
again under a comprehensive inspection systen. finally, 
it was the first agreement to provide free access for scien- 
tific investigation over a considerable portion of the 
g 1 o b e » ^ ^ 

The Treaty v.’ouid thus appear to offer iiuportant les- 
sons for future international agreement regarding sucli is- 
sues as disarmarient , nuclear testing, and outer space. 

One point, however, must be kept in mind, particularly 
during the later discussion on the relevance of the Antarc- 
tic experience to other areas; the Treaty did prohibit 
certain types of activities in the Antarctic, but tliese 
activities were not ones in which any nation v'as current- 
ly engaged, Neither did it promote any activities th.at 
v;cre not currently being conducted. In essence, tlie Trea- 
ty simply formalized the situation that had existed in the 
Antarctic during and immediately prior to tlie International 
Geophysical Year and attempted to insure that the situation 
v.'ould continue for at least ?? years, 

This is not to imply, however, that the signatory na- 
tions would have neccssa.rily continued to abstain voluntar- 
ily from those activities \;hich v^cre expressly prohibited 
by the Treaty. Indeed, if the Treaty had not been concluded, 

•'’^Senate foreign feJations Committee, Antarctic 
H (^i r i n g s , p . 4 S . 
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ono can wondei' v.Iiether the United States would ho transport- 
ing the v.’fiste natorials from its nuclear reactor at McMurdo 
Sound outside tlie Antarctic regions for disposal or whether 
the french Government might have considered Adelic Land 
as a more suitable site for the testing of nuclear weapons 
than that utilized in the Tuamoto Archipelago. 

The significance of the Antarctic Treaty would be 
proved to lie not only in its stated provisions, however, 
but also in the political climate which it successfully 
maintained, Aided by the reduction of tensions over the 
Antarctic, agreement would be reached at the Meetings of 
Consultation during the 1960’s on issues \;hcrc agreement 
was inconceivable before. Thus whatever the deficiencies 
in the Treaty itself, the course of later events would 
amply demonstrate the astuteness of the negotiators in not 
jeopardizing the entire Treaty by insisting upon arrange- 
ments v.'hich could not be the subject of unanimity at that 
time , and, instead , establishing a mechanism for continuing 



consultation. 



Till- HRA 01- COOPl: RATION : 
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The prof;ranis condiu'ttui luu’cr the International Geo- 
physical Year had been, by definition » of liiiiited scope 
and fixed duration. Therefore, once the United States liad 
decided to continue opejations in Antarctica on an indefi- 
nite basis, hot!) the government and the scientific commu- 
nity v.’crc forced to devise nev; arrangements more suitable 
to a permanent effort involving constantly changing scien- 
tific objectives,^ 

Upon the death of Admiral Byrd in 19S7, the position 
of Of ficer- in-Charge , United States Antarctic Programs, had 
been assigned to Rear Admiral George ,1. Dufeh , \;ho retained 
his original position of Commander, United States Naval 
Support Force, An t a r c t i c a , The r c c o r d of c o o p e r a t i o n 
achieved by Dufek and Ur. baurence M, Gould, the chairman 
of the Antarctic Coianitteo of the United States National 
Conmittce for the IGY, had effectively olininated the need 
for Byrd's position as a general overseer of Antarctic pro- 
grams below the level of the Operations Coordinating Board, 
and the Defense Department believed it best, that Byrd's 
other rcspovisibil i ties be combined v;ith those of t)\e Con- 

^Hcnry M, Dater, "Organi z at i on a 1 Developmejits in the 
United States Antarctic I’rogram, 19S4-1965 ,” Antarctic 
Jonrnjil of the United States, Vol. 1 ( Januai'y'-l- eT)rila''ry , 

T'9 6 6 ) ,’'"’p r”'2 f>T 
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r.ianc’er of tlic Sopport Force. ^ 

Dufcl; received orclsr-s in I-’ebrui'.ry , 1958, directinp, 

him to continue to provide lopintic support for Antarctic 
operations after the- completion of tlie IGY, and he inraedi~ 
atcly bey,an studies on the manner in v'hicli tliis task iiii[;ht 
be fulfilled more occnoinical ly on a permanent basis. It 
was subsequently decided to abandon Ivilkes and Hllsv/orth 
Stations and concentrate Ansrican activities in the Ross 
Sea Region,, thus enabling tlis United States to use a sin- 
gle supply line through the Naval Air Facility at McMurdo 
Sound. kittle America Station, although of great sentimen 
tal value to the United States, was deemed to be unncce.s- 
sary to the Antarctic programs envisaged for the futxiro, 

7 

and it was also abandoned. The meteorological role ful- 
filled by Antarctic heather Central at kittle America wa.s 
assigned to the n ew 1 y- create d 1 n torna ti on al Antarctic. Anal 



^U. S., Congress, House of Representati ves , Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, S ub c.ov.T!,ii t tc e on Territor- 
ial and Insula.r Affa.irs, Hearings on l^ocp Freeze 1963--6^. 
Opora_tionr. , 88th Cong., 2n(f scss . ,'~May ‘R8 and ATigus t” 1 0 / 

1 964, Seri'al No. 29 (Vi ashi ngt on : U.nilod States Government 

I’rinting Office, 1964), p, IS; and Hater, ” Organ i z at i on a 1 
Have lopmen ts , " p. 25. 

S,, Congress, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Interior and Insu.lrr Affairs, Su.bconr.itt ce on Territor- 
ial and Insular Affairs, Hearings oji Antarctica begi^sla- 
t i on«'_“ 1 96 1_, 87th Cong., 1 sX s es s . , Aug7us C* 2’4 •' 2 5', 1961, Ser 

ini No.'”il (Washington: United States Governrent Printing 

Office, 1962), pp. 59-60. 
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ysis Center in Melbourne, Austrf 1 i a . 

The United States offered to loan t’ne a.bandoned sta- 
tions, alouf, v;ith most of their e qui])i lent , to any nation 
or nations v;hich v;ould undertake to maintain and support 
thcra and ajjree to allow Arnerican scientists to conduct re- 
search there. Tliese terms v/ere accepted by Australia and 
Argentina with regard to V.'ilkes and HlJsv;orth Stations re- 
spectively, and these nations v:ere granted custody in Feb- 
ruary, 1959.^ An interesting legal problen developed \.'ith 
regard to the Manner in which the United States could trans- 
fer real estate in tv.'o locations v;here it recognised no 
jurisdiction but where the two recipients respectively 
claimed sovereignty. A solution v.’ns readied when the 
claimants agreed to sign simple receipts stating that they 
had received such property and equipment and i;ou3d return 
it on demand.^ 

To further facilitate its logistic effort in Antarc- 
tica, tlie United States signed an agrccncnt vrith New Zea- 
land on December 24 , 1958. Under its terirs, the United 

^U, S., I^epartinent of State, United States Policy and 
Int erna t i onal_JTooperati on i n Autarct iTa’"^(V;a/diil{gtbn : ^ U'nit'ed 
S t art e s™G o’v ("j'Ti m e* iiT "T Fi'ii 131^ g"!)'!' f i c\T7” 1 9o 4 ) , )i . 8 . 

^House Territorial and Insular Affairs Sub cor.r.i ttec , 
H_cardigs__on^ A7it£rct i.er Legis Icti on-* 3 961 , p. 60; a.nd Datcr, 
"drgani xatioira.l uIA'e 1 opVreirtrs , ''~p~. 2 7,' 

*-’Dater, "Organixutiona.l Developments,’' p. 27. 
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States v;as permittee.’ to establish an operational iieadquar- 
ters and advanced staging base for the Antarctic in Nev; 
Zealand in return for the provision of logistic services 
"as far as possible" for Mew Zealand Antarctic operations/'^ 
On October 18^ I 960, tliis agreement was extended "to remain 
in force for the full period during \;hich United States 
personnel,, siiips, and aircraft continue in future to be 
based in Nev; Zealand in connection v.>ith United States opera- 
tions in Antarcti ca . " 

The three United State*: Antarctic research stations 
at which operations v.’ould continue v;cre Amundsen-Scott at 
the South I’olc, Byrd in Mario Byrd hand, and Uallett, whicli 
would continue to be operated jointly with New Zealand. 

Bach of those stations v.'as located \/i. tliin 800 air miles 
of tlie main stagijig and supply base at NicMurdo Sound, wliicli, 
in turn, was located 2,200 miles from \.’hat became the 
advanced headquarters at Christchurch, Nev; Zealand. 

All tliesc Antarctic stations had been constructed dur- 
ing the IGY and dc.signcd for temporary use, and the first 



7U. S,, Uepartment of State, "Operations in Antarctica 
Agrccrnejit of 24 December 3 958 ," United States Treaties and 
CH Ii e^ 1 )i 1 0 7'n a t i o n a 3 Agreements ( 17 as Fi Vinton :’^~U7i{i ied'^StkCes' 
Government BriTit iFF o if i'cc 8) , Vol< 9, pp. 3 502 -1509. 

p 

U. S., Department of State, "Operations in Antrrctica 
Agreement of 18 October 1960 ,” United. States^ Troati cs and 
0 1 h e ^3 n t e r;i a t i on a 1 Agreements (Wa.slii ngton ; United States 
"GoVerti merit B j-’i n t i n D 3.' f iTcc’, 19"61), Vol. 2, ])t, 2, p, 2206. 
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specific task facing the Navy in tlie field vjas their re- 
habilitation andj in some cases, complete reconstruction. 
Also desired v;ere the installation of improved aids to 
aerial navigation and the construction of airstrips at the 
tv;o inland stations to eliminate the need for airdrops, 
v/hich had frequently caused damage to equipment. The tran- 
sition to permanent Antarctic facilities commenced in the 
fall of 1959 v.’itli Operation Deep Freeze 60 under Rear Ad- 
miral David M. Tyree, v;ho had succeeded to the positions 
of Commander, United States Naval Support l-'orce, Antar'ctica, 
and 0 f fi cer- i n- Charge , United States Antarctic I’rograms 
upon the retirement of Admiral Dufek the preceding April. ^ 

The Navy had meanv;hilc become interested in the small 
nuclear reactors being developed by the Army to generate 
pov.’cr for bases in isolated regions. The use of nuclear 
pov;er in the Antarctic appea.red to offer immediate savings 
over conventiojial fuels, the cost of transporting v/liich 
totaled 60 percent of the expenditures for Antarctic logis- 
tic support, and the Navy began to prepare a site for a 

^U. S., Congi'css, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Su.bcor.mittee on Territor- 
ial and Insular Affairs , Ileari ngs on Deep Frecre 1 962 Op- 
cra t ions , 87th Cong,, Pnid'^sTsl^; S'^niTr~No. 

23 (WaslTington : United Sta.tes Government Printing Office, 

1962), p p . 2 - 3 . 

NOTH - S in c a 19 59 , the names of the annual Operations 
Deep Frco/ie have corresponded vith the fiscal year, 

^^Dater, "Organizational Developments,'' p. 29. 
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reactoi' at McMurdo Station durinf’ tlie 1900- 1961 aeaton.^^ 

The reactor »;ar> delivered to Antarctica in Dec.ci.ibcr, 1901, 
and achieved criticality on March 4, 1902. Two years of 
testing v/ere required before the reactor v;as accepted by 
the Navy, but it currently (1969) supplies a najor portion 
of the power required at tlie base. ' 

Also in 1901, the Coinriittee on Polar Research of the 
National Academy of Sciences completed a tv; 0 “ vol urac study 
of long-range Antarctic rescarcli objectives. The recoiamcn" 
dations of the Academy were translated by the National Sci- 
ence Poundation into a five-year plan for Antarctic programs, 
involving specific locations, personnel, and costs, which 
v;as then coordinated with a similar five-year plan devel- 
oped by the Na.vy for logistic support. The Fou.ndation 
also undertook to prepare yearly plans for submission to 
the Navy, \.'hicli included the specific logistic requirements 



S., Congress, House of Representati ves , Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Subcommittee on Territor- 
ial and Insular Affairs, Heai'ings on Antarctica I-ejpsla- 
ti on-- 1 960 , 86th Cong,, 2ncl scss, 7 ~ J oii- , l~-*0 Seri- 
al No. 27 (V.bsshi ngton : United States Government Printing 

Office, 1960), pp. 45-46. 

S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Public V/orks, 
Staff P,epo vu on United States Operations in Antarctic?, 
£9th Cong., 2nd sess', (IVashijrgtoir; *"* Uni t ed States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), p, 6. 

^•^House Territorial and ln.sular Affairs Subcommittee, 
ll_c a ri n g s o n An t a r c i i c. a he j< .1. s 1 ;t t i o !i - • 1 9 6 1 , p p . 2 0 • 21; and 
Iloiiso Territorial and *I ns ul a F Af iairs’~Subcor.i.',ittce , Dear- 
rn{;s j^n Dsjep Preerc 1 96 5-04_^Opcrati ons , pp . 91-92. 
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for operniiors during the year in quc-etion. ]n Ihe 1963 •- 
196? season the K'avy, at the scientists' request, liegan 
construction of a ne\/ station at the base of the Palmer 
Peninsula. Subsequently noaed bights Station in honor of 
Dr. Janos Plights, tlio first Ar era can scientist to visit 
the An t arctic, it v.’ a s d e s i gn e d jj r i i i a r i 1 y f o r h i g li - alii t u d e 
rcsearcli. The station v.'as evacuated in iNovember, 196S, 
but may be roonened . 

Meanv.’hiJc, a jTOvement vas progressing i.’ithin the United 
States Congress tovard t!ie establishment of a separate, 
centralized a g o n c y to a s s u e f u 1 1 r e s j) o n s i b i 3 i t )' f o r t h c 
coordination of United States ]>lans and programs for the 
Antarctic, This movement b.ad com.rencr.d in 39SS, ul'on in 
his ]£itter of appointment as 0 f f i c e r •= i n " Cha rgo , United 
States Antarctic Programs, Admira] liyrd liad been assigned 
the additional duty of assisting the Defense Dejta rt nen t 
in "the development of necessary legislative programs, in- 
cluding tJie cs t ab 3 J shmen t in concert v.'i th the othc:r depart- 
ments of tlie govern!, icnt of a permanent unit for Antarctic 
a c t T V3 ty , ” 1 ] invieci i a t e ] y prior to his cleatli, Byrd bep,an 

1 ^ 

' Depart of State, United Stnt.es I’ol.icy, p. 1 .S ; 

and Senate Public Works Con’mittee, Repoit on United States 
Ope V a t i oji s^i n j\n rc 1 i eji ^ n . 8 . ^ 

Deputy Secretary of Defense to Byrd, October 21, JOBS, 
in IK S., Dopa r li*.ent of Defense, 0 f f i ce r- i n - Ch a r t c > United 
S t ales An t a r c t i c )’ r o g r a r. s , t a r c I i c a , t h e J. a s t P r or t i e r : 

The Annn.a] Roi’^ort of thr' 0 f f i c c r- i n •• Cii a r g c- , United States 
An t a r c t i c P I'o g r a s - « P i s c a 1 V e a y I D S 6 ( W a s h J vi [ ten : U n i. t ' d 

States Go vt' vnnrn t I'rinting Office, 19S7), n, ]2. 
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to develop plans for an independent exeertive npency v/liich 
v;ould liave full responsibility v/ithin the goverm^icnt for 
all matters relatinf; to the Antarctic, In such a v:ny, he 
hoped to eliminate the lack of continuity that liad plagued 
the United States Antarctic effort in the past.^^’ 

On March ISj 1957 ^ seven days after Byrd's death, the 
Defense Department submitted a legislative proposal for 
the establishment of an Antarctic Comriission to the Bureau 
of the Budget. On April 27, Senator Alexander I'y'iley of 
U'isconsin rcoucsted the Defense Department to assist him 
in drafting a bill v;hich would also create an Antarctic 
Commission, similar in structure to tlic Atomic, fnergy Cori" 
mission, v.’hich would be named after Admiral By)'d. The De- 
p)artment of Defense complied, and the Deputy United States 
Antarctic Projects Officer, Dr, James P, Mooney, v?as assigned 
the task of assisting Senator IVilcy,^^ The bill received 
the bi"partisan co”Sponsors)ii p of 23 senators and v.^as iri" 
troduced by Senator Uiley on May 51 , 1957, It v:as then 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public V/orks, where 

Iboaputy Un.ited St,"tcs Antarctic Projects Officer to 
ChairmaTi, House Subcommittee on Territorial and Insula.r 
Affairs, June 24 , 1 960, in House T e r r i t o r i a. 1 .a n d I n s u 1 a r 
Affairs S ub c o m .i. 1 1 e o , Hear i n <; s on An t a r c t i c a L c j; i. s 1 a /^i. on - 
19£0, pp. 50»5J. 

1 7 

ilouse Territorial and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
Hearings on Deep freeze 1 9 6 5 6 4 Oper.'ijji cnis , p. 45, 
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it received no Iienrinfjs end no fin:tlicr con s i dc rat i oiu ^ 

In an attempt to achieve more interest in his hill, 
Senator Wiley addressed the Senate on January 27, 1958, 
appealing to United States nationalism and fears of Sot'ict 
encroachment, Dissatis fi cd v;ith the emphasis on science 
in current United States Antarctic programs, V<’iloy listed 
as vital concerns other than scientific research.: (1) de- 

termining the United States position on territorial claims, 
(2) deterring tlie Soviet Union from gaining control over 
"strategic areas," (3) capitalizing cn mineral deposits 
and "strategic values," and (^) maintaining the Dr,akc Pas- 
sage as an open v;aterv>ay in case the Panama Canal v/erc de- 
stroyed. ^ ^ 

Two days later, Senator h'iley ro-introduced his bill. 
An identical bill was introduced in tl'.e House of Represen- 
tatives on June 30 by Representative Clement J, Zablocki, 

J 0 

also of Wisconsin. The bills proposed that a Richard 
P, , F5yrd Antarctic Commission be established in the execu- 
tive department for the follo\.'ing purposes: 

1^>U. S., Congress ioi^al Record, 85tii Cong., 1st sess., 

V 0 1 . 10 3, p t . 6" { M ay" 3 1 , ' 19 5 7 p p . 8130-8 1 3 5 . 

^^U. S., Con gres s i on al Record, 85th Cong., 1st sess., 
Vol. 1 Od , pt I~ (.Jah\uiry '2*7 , ”’l'958) , pp. ] 032-103d. 

^^llousc Territorial and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
H eari ngs on Ant a. re t i c a be g i s la^ion- -_1 960 , p, IS. 
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To provide for continuity ruu! s'. upper t of study, 
ruseavch and dcvciopient of pTo,'^rj;ns' for peaceful 
uses in science, cornwerce, and otlicr activities 
j'Olatcd to Antarctica, Vv'hich slialj include, l)ut 
shall not be lii itecl to, p,athe'i iiig , evaluating,, 
correlating,, and disporsinp of information s^nd I;nov,’- 
] edge obtained fro!;i exploration, research, and oth- 
er i:’.edii!ins relating to v?eather, coi'iiuni cation.*' , 
travel, anci other areas of information; also to 
coordinate Antarctic activities among those agen- 
cies of the United States Government and private 
institiitions interested in or concerned directly 
v;ith the promotion, advancement, increa.se, and dif- 
fusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; and to direct 
and administer United States Antarctic prog.rams 
in the national int ores t . ^ 



Specific functions of the proposed Commission i.’ould 
include: (1) maintaining a depository of records concern- 

ing the Antarctic, (2) conducting expeditions and supervis- 
ing the conduct of expeditions by other government agencies 
(3) assisting private expeditions in programs of Antarctic 
research "v.'hcn such assistance is in tlie best interests of 
tlic United States," and (4) disseminating in formriti on re- 
lating to the An t a 1 ’ c t i c , ^ 



The Gomraission v;ould be headed by a Uii'cctor and tv;o 
Deputy Directors appointed by the President \:ith the advice 
and consent of the Senate, To assist tlic Commission, tlsc 
President v.’ould also appoint a Board of Governors of eleven 
meis , four of v.’hom '.;ers to be from civilian life aiid the 



^iHouse Territorial and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
Hearings on Antarctica |.e gi s 1 at i on- - 1 960 , p, 2, 

^ ^ 1 b i d e , p p < 2 • 3 , 
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rewaininij seven to include the Director of the Coumission 

and representatives of the Departments of StatCj Defense, 

Commerce, and the Interior, the National Science found at i ovii , 

2 

and the National Academy of Sciences. ‘ 

On June 1.3 and 14, I960, \;hi3s hearings on the Antarc- 
tic Treaity v.'cre being held in the Sena.te Foreign Relations 
Committee, tlie Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
held hearings both on the ZabJocki Bill and on a bill v.'Iiich 
had been introduced by Representative 1, liendel Rivers of 
South Carolina. The latter souglit to assign the overall 
responsibility for Antarctic matters to the Department of 
Defense, prono.sing that the Secretary of Defense should 
"undertake and carry out a program to provide for the con- 
tinuity, expansion, support, and development of scientific 

2 4 

and other activities relating to Antarctica." 

These bills were opposed by all the executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies which submitted reports on 
the proposed 3 egi.sla.t 1 on , including the Depart laent of De- 
fense, These dcpa.rtments and agencies maintained tliat 
present arrangements for the coordination of Antarctic ac- 
tivities were operating in. a satisfactory manner and tli.at 

2Siiouse Terri toria3 and insular Affairs Subcoin:iittec , 
Hear i Jig ^ on Antarctica L c g i s 1 a t i o n - - 1 9 6 0 , pp. 3-4. 
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an independent Antarctic coi.nni ss ion war; isruieccsr. ary and 
could produce di’plication of effort, V/itli regard to tlie 
Rivers Rill, ,i t n'as generally believed v^itli.'n tlie United 
States Government that assigning the full responsibility 
for Antarctic programs to tiie Defense Department v;ould be 
contrary to the spirit of the Antarctic Treaty. Moreover 
President liiseniiowcr had recently directed tlie Bureau of 
the Budget to study the go ve rnmen ta 1 organization for 
United States Antarctic programs amid, as a result of this 
study, had concurred in the opinion of tlie executive depart 
ments.^^ The President's decision v;a.s made just prior to 
the Subcommittee Iiearings; and thus even tlis Defense Depart 
incnt had reported unfavorably on both bills. h'itli the op- 
position of the executive branch and the general lad; of 



Under Secretary of the Interior to Chairman, House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, ,Mme 10, 1960, in 
House Territorial and Insular yXffairs Subcommittee, Hear- 
ings on Antarctica he f i s 3 at i on - - 1 960 , pp. S«6; Assistant 
Secretary of State to Chairman, House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Coririittec, June 8, 1960 , in Ibid,, pp. 6-7; Assis- 
tant General Manager, Atomic Hnergy Codnission , to Chai r- 
nan , House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, June 7, 
1960, in l_bid., p, 7; and General Counsel, Department of 
Defense, t’o”' CJi airman , House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Conmittee, June S , I960, in lbi<l,, pp. 9-10. 

26^00^ foj- cxrnple, Assistant General ^i^nager, Atoi ic 
Pnergy Co):rmi s s i on , to Cliairnan, House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Cor.rmi 1 1 1 .. c , June 7, I 960 , in It'id., p. 7. 

^^General Counsel, Dep artr’.en t of Defense, to Chairman, 
House Interior and Insular Aiffairs Committee, June IS, 1960 
i n 1 b i d . , p . 9 . 



intei'cst in tlio matter on tlie part of Coripres^, no further 
action v.'as taken on the proponed Icpislatiou. 

On Aufust 13 j 1960, the Director of the fiurcaii of the 
Budget, Maurice 11. Stans, sent a circular to th;C heads of 
the executive department s and independent agencies with 
interests in Antarctica. On the basis of tiie study ap- 
proved earlier by the President, the circular formally 
assigned respjonsibi J ities and e.stnb lislicd general policies 
for the planning and conduct of United Sta.tes Antarctic 
programs in the post~lGY years. 

In the Budget Bureau circular, the .National Science 
Foundation v.’as autliorized to assume the "principal coordin- 
ating and managci^ent role in the devcloprient .and carrying 
out of an integrated United States scientific program for 
Antarctica. During the International Geophysical Year, 
this responsibility had been vested in the .’.'ational Ac;<.deny 
of Sciences and its United States National Committee for' 
the 1 GY for the reason that the Acadoiry was the United 
States member body of the In te rn at iona 1 Council of Scien- 
tific Unions, under who.se auspices the I GY had beej) con- 
ducted, The Academy had a purely advi.sory role \.’lthin tlio 
United States Government, ho'.rcvcr, and i.'as not equipped 

^^Burcau of the Budget Circular No. A-Sl, August 3, 

1960 , in House Territorial and Insular Affairs Sii.b'connit- 
tee, 1 1 e a r i n s o n An t a r c t i c a I . c g i r. 1 a t i o ii - - 1 9 61, ] ■ , 17, 
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to manage, jn'ogmna that i-,'src no’.; ]Ki:in;iri)y unilateral and 
most like])' pernanent^ The National Science I'oun d at i on , 
on the other hand, had been previously a tit h or i zed b>' lav/ 
to perforin functions v/hich made it admirably suited to act 
as the coordinating bod*y for United States Antarctic pro- 
grams on a continuing basis » These functions included; 

(1) initiating and supporting basic scientific rcsearcli, 

(2) coordinating its rosearch programs with those of other' 

government agencies, and (3) cooperating in multinational 

29 

research programs. 

Other government agencies witii interests in Antarctic 
matters were rcque.stecl to assist the National Science Foun- 
dation by appointing representatives to an Antarctic aclvi- 
sory committee and by informing both the Foundation and 
the Defense Department of any proposals for inclusion in 
the United States program. The parti cipat i on of tl'.e United 
States in nul t in at ion a 1 programs was also to be arranged 
and coordinated by tlie Foundation, in consultation with 
the Department of Stat.e, Finally, the Foundation was di- 
rected to "serve as the clcaringliousc and source of infor- 
mation regarding tlie existence and location of Antarctic 
records . “ 



29U. S., St 
154. "National 



a tut as at Large, Vol. 64 (1952) , p]>. 

Science FoiU’datiou Act of 1950 ." 
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^ B u r can of t h a B i ' d g c t 
I960, in House Territorial 
Hearings o n A n t arc t i c r. 1 . r g 5 



Circular No. A- 5 1 , August 3, 
and Insular Affairs Subcowitt ec 
s}ation--}961 , p. 17. 
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Under the Bvdf'.et Burocui directive, the Depe. rt)iiont of 
Defense retained the responsibility for pla)ininp. and con^ 
ducting operations in support of Antarctic, programs. The 
Commander , United States Naval Support Force, Antarctica, 
continued to serve as tJie senior United Sta.tej:, representa- 
tive in Antarctica and v.'as cliarged v/ith "deterinining tlie 
feasibility of, and insuring tl'.c success and safety of, 
Antarctic operations while laaking all reasonable efforts 
to provide the support necessary to fulfill the objectives 
of the Antarctic prograins ^ 

The Operations Coordinating Board contintjed to exer- 
cise the ultinate respons i b i 1 i ty for coordinating the "to- 
tality of Antarctic activities" and i-evicwing the annual 
plans for Antarctic operati ons » ‘ “ Tlie budgetary require^ 
raents for future Antarctic programs v:ould be planned and 
represented before Congress by the National Science i’oun- 
dation, v;hich v.'as authorized to allocate funds to govern- 
ment agencies and av/ard grants and contracts to private 
institutions for tlie conduct of Antarctic research, I.o- 
gistic su]>port continued to be funded by the Dopartmcivt 

^iBureau of the Budget (.'ircular No. A-Sl, Aupust S, 
1900, in House 'i erri tor:'* al and In.'^ular Af fa.i r.s Subcemuit” 
tec, 1 1 0 a r .i n g s o n hn t a r c t i cji^ L o gj. s 1 a. t i c n - - 1 963, p . 1 7 . 

1 bid, , )) . 3 7. 
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of Defense.^*' 

At the subsequcpt request of the National Science 
Foundation, the Cownittec on I’olar Research of the Nation* 
al Acadeiu) of Sciences undertook tlie task of advising the 
Foundation of the viev.'s of the scientific comiiiunity regard- 
ing the content of Antarctic research . 

On February 19, 1961, the Operations Coordinating 
Board and its Antarctic Working Group v.'erc abolished by 
lixecutive Order in the genera.l reforn of the National Se- 
cvirity Council conducted by the Kennedy Adninistration . 

The Council, with its various boards, staffs, and interde* 
pnrtmental committees, had apparently become extremely 
cunbersone by 1961, and President Kennedy v/ished to obtain 
a greater level of compactness and flexibility in both the 

V r 

Council and its attendant machinery.*''^ 

Upon signinf' tlie order abolishiiig the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, President Kennedy .stated that the State 
Department v;ould hericefortli coordinate the efforts of the 

^•^Bureau of the Budget Circular No, A-51, August 3, 
1960, in House Territorial and Insular /vffair.s Subcommit- 
tee, H earin gs on Antarctica he gi s 1 at i on - - 196 1 , pp, 17-18. 

’^'^Dator, ''Organisational Developments," p. 2S. 

^^Arthur M. Sell Ic.singer , dr., A i'hou..s and Days : dohn 

F . K ennedy in_thc White House (Bos'tcTirf” Houghton Miirili, 
1968)',’ pp'. ’ 2 09 ^2 1 () . ’ 
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United Stater, in relation to a pnrticu) ra' country or arca.'^^’ 
Subsequently directed to ar.sune the re spon r, ib i 1 i t y for over- 
all coordination of United States activities iii the Antarc- 
tic, tlie State Department created a Special Assistantship 
for Antarctica i n the Bureau of International Organi z,ation 
Affairs. Appointed to this position \iv.s George U. Owen, 
ivho had served as an alternate United States representative 

7 y 

to the Treaty Con fei ence . 'f his marked the first time in 
United States history that the Department of State had as- 
signed the responsibi lity for Antarctic affairs as other 
than a tcjiiporary or a collateral duty. 

The State Department also established an interagency 
'Antarctic Coordinating Group' to accord otlier interested 
governvaent agencies a voice in matters pertaining to the 



Antarctic. The Group v.'as 


compos ed 


0 f rep res en t a t i ve s 


0 f 


tlie Departments of 


State , 


Defense , 


Commerce, and the I 


n t e 7’ - 


i 0 r and c o m m e n c e d i ; 


' e e k 1 y , 


in forna] 


meetings usuler tiie 


c h a i r 


mansliip of Spcci.al 


Assistant 0v;cn 


on March 3, 1961. 





•^^Stotement of tiie President Upon Signing Orders Abol- 
ishing tlie Operations Coordinating Deard, I’ebruary 19 , 
1961 , i)! Public Papers of tlie Pre_si dc'nts of the Unit^ed 
_Stji_tesj^ John !•'. Kcn.nedy 1963 . (IVashington linited States 
Government" I’rinting b.vfice’,” 1962 ), p. 104 , 

^ ^ U 0 u r. e T c r r x t o r i a 1 a n d Insular A f f a i r s S iib c c n m i 1 1 c e , 
Hear i. _n g s _on An t a r c t i c a 1, c f i s 1 aj. i on - ~ 3 9 6 1 , p . 3 8 . 



^‘Miead, Office of Antarctic Programs, fs'ational Science 
I'oundrtion to Dr. J, h. Taylor, Consultant on Territo’ial 
Affairs, House Inter.ior and Ins’uli • Affairs Comni ttce , Sep 
to mb or 14, 196.1. 

.S2. 



and Scptor;.ber 2.S, 1961, in Ibid., pp. .S3 
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Certain members of tlie House of Uepresentati ves re- 
mained concerned, hov;ever, v.’ith the need for more fori:a) 
arrangements for the coordination of United States activi- 
ties in the Antarctic and v;ere also boconing fearful tliat 
the interests of the United States v;ere not being adequate- 
ly considered uiider the Antarctic Treaty. In lioj'ics of cor- 
recting these alleged deficiencies, Representative Zablocki 
re-introduced liis Richard E, l>yrd Antarctic Coinrnission Rill 
in the Hi ghty- seventh Congress. 

Hearings on the Zablocki Bill v.’cre again held by the 
Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs on August 24 
and 25, 1 961, Jiicluded in these hearings v.’cre three other 
bills, all identical to that of Rep-jesentat 1 ve Zablocki, 
vjhich had been introduced respect! vc 1 y by Representatives 
Wayne N. Aspinall of Colorado, the cliairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, John I’. Saylor of Pennsyl- 
vania, the ranl'.ing minority member of the committee, and 
Leo. V/, O'Brien of Nev; York, tiic chairman of the sisbcorimit- 
t e e . ^ 

Chairman Aspinall recognized tlic existence of a juris- 
dictional question within Congress over natters pertaining 
to the Antarctic and, as the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce )iad done in its report on tlie 3 GY in 

^^liouse Territorial and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 

1 l_c i^r i 11 g s on An t a r c. t i c a I . c g i s 1 a t i on - - 3 9 6^, p , 3 , 
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1958, presented a statcwont in i us 1 3. f i ca t ion of the inter- 
est taken by his comnittee. lie maintained that the Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs Conir.ittce possessed ".some jurisdic- 
tion" over Antarctic matters not only because the United 
States exercised j ui‘i s di ct ion over Antarctic installations 
but also because the Ancrican public was generally inter- 
ested in such matters . 

Testimony both in favor of and in opposition to the 
proposed legislation was riore specific a:ad noro heated than 
it had been iii tl)e hearings of the year before^ The posi- 
tion of the executive dcpartinents and independent agencies 
had remained tliat present arrangeiients for the coordination 
of Antarctic programs were operating in a satisfactory man- 
ner and that an Antarctic commission was therefore unnoces- 

A \ 

sary. ■ hven if su.cli a commission \'erc established, it was 
stated before tlic Subcomirti ttoc , interdepartjsental coordina- 



^*^Housc Territorial and Instil ar Affairs Subcomiitteo , 

U e a r i n g s on A nta rctica I,c gj^s 1 atj^on - - 1 96J_ , p, 1, 

^ Assistant Secretajy of the Interior to Chairnan, 
House Interior and litsular Affairs ComnitteCj August 23, 
1961, in Ibid., p. 5; Assistant Secretary of State to 
Chai rnani /Tfousc Interior and Insular Affairs Conmittee, 
August 17, 1961, in Ibid,, pp. 5-6; Acting Secretary of 
Commerce to Ch ni man'’,'" iTous c Interior and In.' ular Affairs 
Committee, August 23, 1961, in Ibid., pp . 6-7; General 
Counsel, Department of De fense ,~'to’”Chairnan , Mouse Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs Conmittee, August 10, 1961, in 

Hiijd., pp. 7-8; and Director, National Scienec 1'oi.ind atlcn , 
to Cliairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
August 23, 1961, in Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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tioH \.’Ould still be required. Speci rical ly , the Stnte De- 
partment spolccsinan, Special Assistant for Antva.rctica 0\,’on, 
maintained that any activities involving relations v.ith 
other nations would have to remain under the guidance of 
the State Department . Rear Admiral Tyree expressed the; 
similar belief held by the Navy v;ith regard to its role 
in logistic support. 

The executive departments also agreed tliat the pri- 
mary American activity in the Antarctic for the foreseeable 
future v;oulc! be the collection of scientific data and tliat 
the coordination of specific Antarctic programs should 
tlierefore continue to be effected by the National Science 
1-oundation. Regarding these scientific activities, Dr. 
Albert R. Crary, the Chief Scientist for Antarctic Research 
Programs of the foundation, stated, "I have seen no l.ack 
of coordi. nation nor have I heard the scientists express 
any lack of coordination.”^*^' Dr. Crary also expressed the 
foundation’s belief that tlic creation of new administrati ve 
arra_ngements could be detrimental to the present success- 
ful e f fo r t . ^ ^ 

^‘^House Territorial and Insular* Affairs Subcommittee, 
|JoarJ.npj: on Ajj^ r^ot i c;a_J.c gi s 1 ati on - - ] 96 1 , p. 2S, 

p. 22. 

S I b i. d . , p . 2 2. 



T)ic cxecutivo departments and independent afioncicr. 
v;crc specifically opposed to the centralisation of Antarc- 
tic data as envisaged by the proposed commission. They 
believed that in most cases data from tlic Antarctic was 
meaningless unless combined witli information obtained in 
other areas and that to replace the ‘ cleoring’nousc • func-> 
tion exercised by the National Science Foundation v/ith a 
central repository v?ould therefore result in duplication 
of effort. The Department of Commerce, in particular, 
maintained that its V^cathcr Bureau should retain the respon- 
sibility for all meteorological data, as should its Coast 
and Geodetic Survey with regard to data relating to tides, 
seismology, and geomagnetism,^^’ 

Testifying in favor of his bill, Representative Saylor 
criticized the liaphazard manner in which he believed Ant- 
arctic operations were being coordinated, lie maintained, 
in addition, that the United States should anticipate de- 
velopments in the Antarctic that might cause a shift in 
emphasis from scientific goals to those connected with po- 
litical, economic, or defense interests by creating an 
agency which could plan for- all eventualities. He accused 
the opponents of the Antarctic Commission of '’empire build- 

'•^’Acting Secretary of Commerce to Chairman, House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, August 23, 1961, in 
Mouse Tc rri to ri al and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 

^n g s on An t a r e t i, c a L e g i s 1 a t i on - - 3 9 6 1 , j) , 7 , 
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ing" u'.ltinu their agencies, and Ihi;; 

4 Q 

poi'tcd by Couriittce Cliairruin Aspinall, 

lleprcscnt.'xi i ve ‘A'^ylor and other proponents of the Ant- 
arctic Commission indicated a lad. of knov;lcdgc regarding 
the current go vc 3 nriicntf 1 organisation for Antarctic activi- 
ties and scdir.od to be under the impression that the Nation- 
al Science Foundation v;as the coordinating agency for the 
entirety of United States Antarctic programs rather than 
for only those relating to science. Representative Zablocki 
v.'ont one step further and stated that no agency had been 
authorized or directed to coordinate the American effort 
in the Antarctic . ^ In fact, hox.’ever, the responsib i 1 i ty 
for such overall coordination had been specifically assigned 
to the 1) e p a r t: m e n t of St a. i e folio i.' i, n g t li e a b o 1 i. s li i.; {• n t o f 
the Opcra.tiojis Coordinating i'oard, l.’liethcr this responsi- 
bility sliould have been so assigned 03 v;as l>cing exercised 
effectively is another question entirely. 

It also a]>peared tiiat di s s at i s f a ct i on v'ith the empha- 
sis on science in the Antarctic Treaty v;as aii ii.iportant 
motive behind the proposed legislation. Certain congress- 
men not only maintained that the United States shoi'ld 

'’'^House Territorial and In.srJar Af fai rs Subcommittee, 
Hearings on A'ltarctica ke gi s 1 at ion- - 1 96 1 , p. 11. 

I , p , 11. 

'"‘•’ibid., pp. 1?, 4-1, 47, 
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anticipate a shift to other than scientific in the 

Antarctic bnt sccnccl to bcliex'c that an Antarctic coininis^ 
sion could sorithou pronote that siiiftv Representative 
Zablocki stated tliat it \/as precisely tiiis concern over 
the Treaty uhi cli l.ad led hin to introduce his bill in the 
first place.*''® Representative Saylor cisaracteri zed the 
Treaty as a '‘sacrifice on the altar of State Departuent 
expediency" and expressed the doubt that supporters of the 
Treaty could be cons idered "red-blooded Americans i 
More speci fi cal 3 y , I^cp^-csentat i vc Saylor stated to Mr. 

Ov;en : 



What you have done e^s a result of that trer- 
ty, you liave taken tliis country, your country and 
niiic, the country tliat has done nore exploring, 
spent More Money, and done More v’cik in finding 
0 u t v: )i a t i d o n t h e e t Ji an all t .h e rest of t li e 
v;orld put togetJier-^ you liavc handcuffed the Defense 
Department so tiiey cannot use it for any defense 
c xp c r i i.ie n t s v/li a t s o e v o r . ^ ^ 



In fact, t-he only "defense experinents" prohibited 
under the Treaty ue.rc t3iose related to v;srpoiiry. In addi- 
tion, the failure of the Treaty to concejn itself uith eco- 
noiTiic devc lopMcnt did not mean tha_t the United States \/as 

^Ojiousc Territorial and iTssular Affairs Subconnitteo , 
Hc ari n p s_ on^ An tar cl i_c a i, r p i r 3 1 ^ y , P • 1 1 « 

•‘’Jib J. d , , p p . 4 2-4 7> . 

2 1 h i d . , p 4 2 . 
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refraining from activities in that regard. Morton I’orerana 
the Assistant for International Activities of the Interior 
Department's Technical Review Staff, informed the subcom- 
mittee that the Interior Department’s Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey wore preparing to conduct scientific 
studies in the Antarctic with a view toward the future oco- 

c 3 

nonic development of the region.* 

As had occurred in 1960, the Antarctic Commission 
bills were never voted out of committee. Identical bills 
v;ere again introduced in 1963 by Representative Zablocki, 
Saylor, and Craig Ilosjncr of California and in 1965 by the 
same three congressmen and also by Representati ve Rogers 
C. B. Morton of Maryland. These bills received no foamal 
hearings but vrere tJio subject of tcstimoii)- in. hearings on 
the Navy's Operatiojis Deep Freeze on various dates in 1964 
and 1965 .*’'^* The objections of the executive departments 
and the National Science Foundation Iiavc remained unchanged 
up to the present time (1969), and no fui'ther proposals 

^'^Housc Territorial and Insular Affairs Subcoj.mi tt ee 
He a g s ^ t a v c t i c a __ I. e g iji 1 a t i^n - -_1 , p p . 4 4 » 4 5 . 

S /I 

' ‘U. S., Congress, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Subcommittee on Tciritor- 
ial and Insular Affairs, Hearings on Deep Freeze 1965 Opera 
tions , 89th Cong., 1st sessi, April 1 2 f 1 3 , ”May'6i- 7 " 

d un y 15, 1965 , S e r i a 1 N o . 6 ( h a s h i n g t o n ; United St a t: c s 
Government Frinting Office, 1965); tnd House Territorial 
and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, Hearings on Deep Fre^eze 
] 9 6 3 6 4 0 p o ratio n r . , - 
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for the e s t?.b ] :i shi.eji t of on Antarctic coriiii^sion have re- 
ceived official consideration. 

Regardless of the advantages or disadvantages of a.n 
Antarctic cor.ni s s ion ^ uliich. v;ill be discussed in the con- 
eluding chapter, the congressional critici.sri of the nature 
of the coordination being effected by the State Dcpartweiit 
v/as not unv;arranted . Px'ior to 1961, the Operations Coor- 
dinating Board had pronnl gated annual statements of Antarc- 
tic policy and broad guidelines for Antarctic operations. 
This practice had not been fo3 loved by tlic State Department, 

and the coordination of specific programs }>ad accordingly 

5S 

been made more difficult,' This lack of direction could 
not be alleviated by the State Depa rtment ‘ s interagency 
committee, wliich involved infernal meetings among relative- 
ly low-level personiifl. 

The need for improvements in the coordination of Ant- 
arctic programs and, undoubtedly, tliC desire to a.void fur- 
ther criticism from Congress led to discussions in October, 
1964, among the Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organisation Affairs, Hailan Cleveland, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defen.se for International Security Af- 
fairs, John T, McNaughton, and Director l.eland J. Haworth 



•^Sjioiisc Terr i tori al a.nd Insular Affairs Subconmittoo , 
Hcaring_s on i'eep Freeze. 1 96S-64^0ncrations , p. 39, 
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of t l)c Nat-ionnl Sci cM’.cc Foundation . After consultjnp, \;ith 
tlie Depart v'.orit.s of Courercc and the Interior, tlic throe of- 
ficials decided to ferr. an 'y\ntarct.ic Policy Group,* con- 
sistinr of th c-)^s e 1 ves , to jn'ovido a level of ovorall policy 
guidance liigher tlirn tliat currently being afforded. Tiie 



Group 


\ ; 0 u 1 cl h a 0 a p e i* ' ra a n o 1 1 1 


n at vro ^ an d 


til c 


S t a t c 


Depart- 


m.cnt 1 


u l ib 0 r o u .1 d a c t. a s i t s 
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On 


Apri 1 


10, 1965, 



their decision \;as a.pproved by President Johnson, \-l:o charged 

the Group i.ith guiding United States Antarctic policy and 

assisting in the devclopncnt of United States Antarctic 
5 7 

programs . 



Tilt Antarctic Policy Group v/as assigned specific ro- 
spons ibi 1 i t i c s similar to lliose hold by the Operations Co- 
ordinating hoard four years earlier. These included: 

(1) formulating United. States Antarctic policies, (?) es- 
t ab 1 i s li i n g guidelines f o r An 1 a r c t i c a c t i v i t i e s , a n d ( S ) r c • 
vieu'ing and approving plans for specific United States pro- 
grams. The inlerarency comnittee established in 1961 re- 



^ Op e n i. n g S t a t e r; n t by t h. e U on o r a l> 1 e I ! r 1 v.r. C 1 e v c I end, 
As^^istant Secretary of State for I r. t e rn : tiona 1 Organi ? ati oi; 
Affairs, bc;fore> the Iloi'se Sub cornm.i 1 1 e e on Territorial end 
1 n s u 1 c- r A f f a i v s , April 12, 1 9 G S , in i i : a o . , I; d v' <a r tl G i n n h i b r a - 
ry, I-lctcl»er School of !.;im end Diplomacy, p, 11, 

^S t a t e r.en t by the Pres.i.dent in P.esponsc tcj a I’rogress 
Report by the Antarctic Policy Group, May 1 , J96S, in I'ub- 

lie Papers of tiie Pres id '’ills of the United States: 1 yiidon 

1 '. . JjfdMiSon \9(h (2 vols., ha 1 i ng^ton : United States Govex'n- 

meiit Printing Office, 1966), Vol . 1, ji . 469, 
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inaincd in existence to affoi*cl a foru’u for the (’iscussion 
of policy at a Jo'.jor The State Ueparti.ient abol- 

ished the Special Assistantslii p for Antr.rctica, liovrevcr, 
and the responsibility for Antarctic matters ap.ain became 
a collateral duty •.:! thin the bureau of International Organi- 
nation Affairs. 

To facilitate the nev/ arrawigemonts , the Defense De- 
partment abolish.cd the position of 0 f f i ce in- Ch arge , 

United States Antarctic brogrems on April 22^ 19(>S, Duties 
of tliis office relating to the coordination of Antarctic 
activities bctc’cen the Defense Depa I'tmen t and other agen- 
cies vote transferred to a nev.’ly-creatcd Special Assistant- 
sliip for Antarctic Matters in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 

No furtlicr clirnges have been made in the arrangements 
within the United States Government for Antarctic activi- 
ties. V/ith the exception of the above cliangcs occasioned 
by the abolishment of the Operc-tions Coordinating Boai'd 
and the later creation of the Antarctic Policy Group, the 
budget bureau Circular of I960 remains at proscu.t (1969) 
the organi zati ona 1 directive for the formulation and coor- 
dination of United States Antaxrctic policies and programs. 



^^Staterent of Assistant Secj'cta.ry of Sta.tc for Inter- 
national Oj'gani ration Affairs, April 12, 1 965> , mineo., up. 
11 - 12 ,. 



^ ^ Dat er , "Organize t i or. al De ve 1 opmen t .s 
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p . SI. 
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The Uni ted States is condisrt.in" field operations in 
the Antai'ctic in 1969 in accordance v;itli the second five- 
year plan of tin National. Science roundation. Submitted 
in 1964 and reissued in an updated version in 1966, it de- 
fines as a principal objective tlie exploration of the 40 
percent of the Antarctic Continent that remains relative- 
ly vuiknov.’n. The plan also calls for a major effort on tlie 
Palmer Peninsula, v:hich is particularly important to the 
sciences of geology an.d biology as botli an extension of 
the Andes Mountains and the region of Antarctica most pro- 
lific in plant and animal life» Puring this five-year per- 
iod, the research to be conducted in Antarctica involves 
eight major scientific disciplines; biology, cartography, 
geology, glj.ciology, earth geophy ;■ i cs , v;]iic)i includes seis- 
mology and studies of gravity and magnetism, meteorology, 
occanograpliy , and upper atmosphere pb.ysics . 

To facilitate tlie scientific effort on the Palmer Pcn° 
insi\la, Palmer Station v.-as constructed c>n Anvers Island dur 
ing tlie 1 964 - 1965 season. A sixth pc man on t United States 
Antarctic Station, I’latcau, mas constructed during the Ant- 
arctic summer of 1 965- 1966 on the polar pl.ater.u, some 600 

S., Hationa.l Science foundation, Pjoposed Antarc- 
tic Science Program,, 1 964- 69 , in House Interior a'-d Insular 
A*f fai rs Subcommittee,' Hearings on Peep Pree"c 1 963- 64 Opera 
t'ions, pp. 63-87. ~ — - — 
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jiiiles beyond the PoJic froiii McMurdo SouJid.^’-^ 

Of groat s i gni f i c;.n CO to ths j;calc of scientific activ 
ity that can be conducted in the Antarctic has been the 
revolution in Antarctic air transport effected by the 
United States Navy and. Air force. In the past, a rcsearch» 
er u’as forced to arrive in Antarctica in the austral sun- 
lacr, spend the v;intor at a station, and then cojiinence his 
studies the folion’ing spring. His period of effective 
v;ork V7as further limited by the tine involved in surface 
travel to tlie specific region in i/liich he v.’islied to con=* 
duct his research. Scientists thus had to spend over a 
year av;ay frojn their hone insti tutions in order to carry 
out a few \.'cehs of research, Nov.’ a researcher can be flov.’n 
directly to and from the Antarctic area of interest in one 
season , 

The number of researchers involved in Aiitai'ctic pro- 
grains under tlio auspices of the National Science Foundation 
has increased from 109 in 1960»1961 to 220 in 1967-1968, 

Of the latter total, 61 ]»ercent were affiliated with uni- 
versities, IS percent represented private research insti- 
tutions,, and 21 percent v;ere engaged in projects on behalf 
of government agencies, v.'hich. included the Departments of 

^^Senatc Public ivories Ccrumitteo, Report on United State 
Ope rat i ons j At^arctica. , p, 8, 

^2|)jiter, "Organiri ti ona ] Devclopr'.ents , p, 29, 
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Commerce, the Intcriorj the Arny,. and the Air Force j and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adriiinistration . The 
renaining five percent v.’as coKposec! of eleven adi.iinis tra~ 
tors representing citlicr tiie National Science Foundation 
oi' the National Academy of Sciences. Not included in these 
totals arc t)>c various scientific projects conducted by 
the Navy in conjunction uith its Operations Deep Freeze, 
nxpcnditurcs for United States Antarctic prograns 
have increased correspondingly during the sevcn~yeai* per*- 
iod. In fiscal year 1961 ^ the National Science F’oundatiori 
awarded grants for Antarctic research totaling $9^460^820,, 
a sum whicli exceeded by over $4 00^000 the amount av/ardecl 
for such research dm*ing the entire IGY. In the same fis- 
cal year, the Navy's direct expenditures for Antarctic 
logistic support totaled $ 1 6 , 2 65 , 00 0- an inci’orrc of ap“ 
proxi mate ly 50 percent over the average cost of the Opera- 
tions Deep Freeze related to IGY progrnm.s. In fiscal year 
1 962 , the budget of the Naval Support Force, Antarctica,, 
was cut to $11,184,000, With the completion of the major 
part of the post-lGY voconstructi on , however, tliis level 
of support Ello\/cd the National Science Foundation to in- 
crease its gran i s for Antarctic researcli to a total of 

^^"USARP [United States Antarctic Research Frogjaiv:] 
Field Personnel, Suvnmer 1967-1968," A)itarctic Journal of 
tlie U_n i t(u'_Siates , Vol,. 3 ( J uly- Augifs t”, 1 9T->'8 j'] 'pp\ ’ J. 35'-~ 

TsTr - 
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$ 7 , 187,722 /^'^ 

On June 1962, l!c?i AdmixrM Tyree, tlir co],ricUu!e i 

of the Naval 5)i^p])ort i’orce, Antarctica., siibnitted a budget 
estimate for fisca.l year 1964 calling for expenditures of 
$85w9 million; to include a ).iev; icebrealNer and several air- 
craft^ TiiC Chief of Naval Operations approved for planning 
purposes a. budget: of $38 i.iillion and in formed Admiral Tyree 
that tlie aircraft and icebrealcer \vould be obtained through 
other programs^ In later budget reviovjs, this su*n\ became 
reduced to $25*8 million* On December 1 7 , 1962 , the Chief 
of Naval Operations promulgated the final decision of the 
Secretary of Dofonse to establish a limit of $20 mill:! on 
to the expenditures of Deep freeze 64., The House Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Defense I* xpenditures s ubsoquen 1 1 y 
recommended a furtlier reduction of $*5 inillion in tlie l^eep 
J’reezc budget; and Admiral Tyree fi]ia) budget estimate 
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has proved su1>jcct to some adjustment, hov:cver, and oxpen- 



tliC record of e>:pendi t ures in connection \/ith 
United Stales Avit arctic programs, see IL S,, National Sci-> 
cnce found action, Annual Report ( V;as!i in r ton : United State's 

Governiaent Printing 6ff:i.ce) for the fiscal in question. 

S e ; Navy* Comnander, United States Na\ml Suppoit 
f 0 )'cc , An t arc i. i c a ,, Rci'^ovt of O^^cration De:m> freero 64 
( 17 a s 1) i n g ton . 19 6 •! ) / I. i b r c ry o i 1 h e " U V S . ^ N v vd] S xvy p o^r t 

f o r c e , All t a r c t i r c . . V. a. s h i n g t o n. , D . C * , ]') , 7 7, 



clitures foi’ .soria fiscal years have approacliccl $20 i.ii ) 1 i cn . 
Inasmuch as the amount of scientific research tiiai can he 
conducted in the Antarctic, depends roughly on the level 
of logistic support afforded by the Navy, expenditures hy 
the National Scjcncc foundation for Antarctic programs liave 
I'cmaincd stable at approximately $8 i.’illion per year since 
1964 . Botli the Foundation and tiie Navy appear satisfied 
with the current level of Antarctic research activities, 
and neitlicr is calling for any significant increase in ex- 
penditures.*'^'^ 

The failure of the congressmen noted earlier to achieve 
radical change in citlier the org.ani zati onal arrangomen ts 
for Antarctic operations or the nature of cirx'rent Antarc- 
tic policy can be attributed to the degree of success c n- 
joyc;d by those arrangements and that polic)’ during t.iie years 
since the signing of tlie Antarctic Treaty. Little real 
disagreement existed .among the majority of the members of 
the executive and Icgisla. tive branch.es of the. United .States 
Government v.'ith the following sentiments, expressed bj' the 
Assistaijt Secretary of State for Internationa? Oiganization 
Affairs, llaj’lan Cleveland, in 1965: 

*^^’l)ater, "Organizational I). ve 1 opnen t s , " p. 51, 

^ "7 

'Senate Public V.'orhs Co;.:mittec, Report on United States 
Opejratior, s _in An t a '.e r t .1 a , p. 1?. . 
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Tiio An f.r. vct.r c Pro, ' 7 } an ir v.'or’ujnp: sr/.ootlily 
r> n d 0 f f i c. j n 1 3. y . T h c r e 1 ? t i (■ n s r 1 ' 0 ii » 1 1 ■ f a o n c i c '■ 
involved arc j. ood: the linei> of rca poi s i h i ) i ty are 
clear; the Icndti^hip of botls the support force 
and the scientific pro grau is in excellent liands. 
Internationally, the Pi O'; ran works \.’ith very ] it tic 
nation;]. riva.lry; politics is at a reir.ark a 1 ) 1 e iiiini- 
muM . 

When fiongress finds a fiovernncnt activity tliat 
works as v'cll. as th'- /aitarctic Program does, it is 
cause not for reo r gan i a, in g but for re i oi c. ing . ^ 



An important factor in these successes has been the 
ability of the parties to tlie Antarctic Treaty to reach 
further agreement at meetings of con s u 1 1 ; t i on during tiie 
1 9 6 0 ' s , It had he v n s tip i' 3. a t c d i n t li c T r c a t y t h a t t h e 
first such meeting would lie convened in C;'.nbcrra \.’ithin 
t\;o months after tlic Treaty had entered into forc.-^*^’^ In 
the meantime, hov.'ever, 37 interim, cotis u 1 t a t i ve rcetings 
v.'crc Jjcld in Wash ington among represcnta.ti ves of the sig- 
natories. At tliese meetings, specific procedures v;cre 
developed to assist t!ie f ul f i 1 3 . 1 len t of the terns of the 
Treaty regarding scientific cooperation in general and the 
exchange of data in art i cu 1 a r . All the rccom endntions 
adopted by both the inteviv’ and the formal consul tali ve 



^^'St tement of Assistant Secretary of State for Interna 
tional Organization Af f ai rs , Apri 1 12 , 1965 , luirico,, p. 12. 

^'^U, S,, Department of Sta.le, ”Tlie Antarctic Treaty," 
jJni^ted _State 5 'i'rcrties and Otlier I n t ern a t i on al Agreements 
(WasKingtbn ; "Uni ted St :\tes Oov'arnmenC Pri i; t i i!g~()f~i'i^:c'V 
1 9 6 1 ) , V o 1 . 1 2 , p t . 1 , p . 7 9 8 . 

Department of State, llnit<nl^ States Policy, p« 11. 
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inoetinj^s have rcceivc<i the subsequent approval of the Con- 
tractinp, Pov-.'ers and have entered into force ninong them in 
accordance \'ith Article 9 of the Treaty, 

The delegates to the interim meeting of July 19, I960, 
recommended to their respective governments that the Spe- 
cial Committee on Antarctic Research, v.'hich had been formed 
by the International Council of Scientific Unions in 1957, 
be encouraged to continue to act as the international ad“ 
visory and coordinating body for Antarctic research pro“ 
grams, Tlu-S enabled the meetings of consultation under 
the Antarctic Treaty to concern themselves primarily i;itli 
political and administrative matters. To reflect its per= 
manence, SCAR subsequently cliangcd its name from Special 
to Scientific Committee on Ant^irctic Research and extended 
its a.rea of concern to include other than the geopliysical 
sciences. As a member of the ICSU, the Nation,al Academy 
of Sciences represents the United States at the annurl i.scet 
ings of SCAR and informs the National Science I’oundation 

of any SCAR rocomnondations pertinent to United States Ant- 

7 3 

arctic programs, hike th.e resolutions of its ju'cdecessor 

^ ^ Departmont of State, Uni t ed S t t e s P o 1 i cy , p. 11, 

7 7 

John Ilancssian, Jr., Internatr on.sl Sci ent? fi_c Coopera 
t^on in the Antarctic (Ne\’ York":’ ' Ar.ie r r c eIT' U ii i vu"rs i t i e'lV' ’ ’ 
k i e Fd S Fa 1 f , J 9 6 2 P ]■> < 5 9 . 

Terri tori ;.l and Insul.ar Afffirs Subco:.u.;i 1 1 cc , 

He ar i n gs on Dec)) Preeze- 196,3-6'i Operation:-, p. 97, 
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the Coin? to Speci al de I'Annc’c Geopliyi r,q lu. Intexnat.i onal c , 
reconncndatioris riade l>y SCAR to t)ic pai'ts-cipatiny nations 
have no force other than as expressions of tlic v.'ishcs of 
private scientific bodies unless the {jovernments concerned 
decide to put t}iosc re conr. on da t i oris into practiccv 

The First Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting was 
held in Canberra in July, 1961. The delegates < gi'ecd upon 
16 rccoinnondations , the majority of which \;ei'c designed 
to ar.iplify the terns of the Treaty itself. For example , 
where Article 6 of tlic Treaty had simply stated that each 
Party should iaforn tlie others of cill its expeditions, 
stations, and military personnel and equipment in Antarc' 
tica, Rcconr endrtion 6 of the First Cons u.l t ati ve Meeting 
proposed that such in forr;r.tion be exchanged before Kover.“ 
ber 30 each year and inclucir such items as: (1) names, 

types, numbers, descrijitions , and armaments of ships, a.ir- 
craft and otJier vcliiclcs introduced, (2) itineraries to 
be follcvied by expeditions to, from, and within Antarctica 
(3) names and ranlms of military officers and professional 
affiJ io.tions of scientific personnel, (4) content of scien 
tific programs, and (3) principle scientific equipment to 




1 
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be \iscdc^^ 

Other jrcconir.cadai;! ens pertained to the exchanre of 
scientific personne], the use of the VJorld Data Centers, 
cooperation \rith i nte> nnt.i onai orpan i ?; at i ons interested 
in Antarctic research, the exchan, "o of data on lop.istic 
probleus, the protection ox objects of iiistoric interest, 



and the cxcluinge 
clear cqiii jirsent 



T v; o o f t h c 



of ’'‘inforrmtiou on the a)iplication of nu- 
and techniques in the Treaty area.e*'^^ 
reconuiiendatioiis , however, represented a 



movement toward 
postal servJce.s 



agreement in entij’oly nev? aroas-^those of 
and conservation. The p)-ovisicn of postal 



services in Anta'i’ctica bad caused disputes on se’/oral oc- 
casions in the past, due to its rclr.ti.onsliip to the effec- 
tive adnin i s tra 1 i on deemed necessary to a successful te:*- 
ritorial clair. It \.'as rccomnendcd at Canberra, however, 
that the respective governnents : 



Roconnendations of tJie First Antarctic Treaty Consul- 
tative ^iceti!ig,, July 10-“2-'i, 1961, in Depa.rt m.oi t of State, 
United States I’olicy, p. 35. 

“NOTi;-- The recourendr (ions of the First Antarctic Trea- 
ty Consultative Mooting entered into force on A])ril 30, 
1962. U. Sc, Dopa.xt’ont of State, "Antarctica: Measui'cs 

in Furtherance of I'ri nci )il es and Objectives in the Antarc- 
tic Treaty," United States Treaties a.nd Otiier Intern at i c-n." : 
Agx'eci'ients (Iv'ash ■ ngten : United States ’Gover!;'i.;on1 Fririt£n{f 

6 i f i c e , ) 9 6 3 j , V o 1 . 13, p t , 2 , p p . 1 3 <' 9 -1357 , 



^^Recommendations of Ihc First Antarctic ■I’roaty Consul- 
tative Meeting, July 10-24 , 1 961, in Dcpartivont of State, 

IMi i _t S a t c s R o 1 i c y , up. 32* 36. 
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pronotc cooperation nr.ion'; expedition!; in 
the Treaty area in the collection and distribution 
of mail for expcdit.ion nenbers; 

2,. advise crcJi otlicr of opportunities for 
forv?ardinp naiJ to and fron stations in the Treaty 
area; 

3^ consult together v;ith a vicu to reaching 
agrecraent on further practical riioasures for ipprov- 
ing postal copmmi cations in the Treaty area,^^ 

The conservation of Antarctic resources lias an obvious 
re 1 ationshi j) to the future economic exploitation of the 
region^ regar<ling v/hich no agreement v;hatsoever was thouglit 
possible at the Antarctic Treaty Conference, At tlie First 
Consultative Meetings hov.’cvor, the delegates recorimendcd 
that their governments "recognize the urgent need for mea- 
sures to conserve the living resources of the Treaty arca"^^ 
and consult on the est ab 1 i shj;ient of specific measures of 
conservation. Ti'.e delegates further recommended that in the 
interim the nations issue general rules of conduct on the 
lines recommended by SCAR at its meeting in Cambridge, 

En g 1 an d , i n Angus t , 3 9 60. 

SCAR li,':'d recommended to the p,''rti cipating nations that 
the indigenous plant and animal life of ti'.e Antarctic sh.oi’ld 
not be di.sturbcd, dcstjoyed, or injured except for fom- 
specific purposes: (1) to conduct scientific studies, 



/b j^ccoinmenda t i ons of the First Antarctic Treaty Consul- 
ta.tive Meeting, duly 10-24, 1961, in Department of State, 

UnJ-ted States Policy, p, 36. 

*>'''lbid., p. 34. 
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(2) to obtain food fo^ u.ni and clo^^s, (3) to obtain a.pcci- 
inen.s for zoo]oa,jcal f^a.rdouSj, and (4) to obtain ”a. strict* 
ly limited niUi’btr of spc. c i rrcTin" for private purpose^.* “ 
SCAR naintainecl that ever, the above except ions should be 



permitted 


on 


iy 


under strict controls 


and i 


f t h c r e w ere no 


danger of 


de 


p i t 


t i n g 1 0 c a 1 s t o c. Ic s and 


th at 


in no ease sl.culd 


except i on s 


( 


:•>) 


and ( 4 ) a u p 1 )' to f u r 


seals. 


SCAP. had also 


re comine n de 


d 


t I'l a 


t tlie introduction of 


alien 


s ]i e c i e 5 s h o r. 1 d 



be prohibited "except uhen ripidly control, Ted liaviiig rCj'-ard 
to their chances of survivalj capacity of reproduction and 
utilization by nan."''^^ I’iually, SCAR had rocojinend e d that 
various a.ctivities potcntia.lly detri liicn t a 1 to wildlife l-o 
regal ated» These included the operation of aircraft and 
other vehicles in close proximity to coloni!;s of birds or 
seal.s, the discharge of oil by ships, and allov;ing dogs to 
run free. 

Along i.’ith the other i c cor.nc n dati on s of the First Ant- 
arctic Treaty Consultative Meeting, the interiv,' Measures 
of conservation entered into force on April SO, 1962, bo 
final agreement on Measures of conservation had been 
reached among the Parties by the time of the Second lieet- 

Rr conmrnd a t i on s of tiic First Antarctic ’Ircaty Conr-ul- 
tative Meeting,, duly 10-24, 1961, in nepr.rtMent of State. 

Un i 1 c; d ^S t v t e s Policy, p , SS , 

I b i d . , pp , 64 •' 6.S , 



?ol 



ing, held in Buenos Aires in July, 3962; e.ncl tlic delryet, cs 
to tJiat r.ioet.inr rc coi.r^c nd e d t.])at their vc rnnicn t s continue 

c n 

to conr. ult on the ir.attei'. 

The Third and I-ourtii Consultative Mcctinj;;s v.’ere ]ield 
in )96d and 19 66 in Brussels and Santiago rcsjiccti vo ly . 

At the Brussois Meeting, t'i\e delegates signed tiic; Agreed 
Measures for tlic Conservation of Antarctic l-'lora and Tauna, 
which contained virtually tlie sane rules as the interim 
measures based on tJic recommendations of SCAR and made any 
exception to them subject to prior issuance of a permit 
by a participating natio!), Tlie Agreed Measures contain 
no general restrictions regarding plant life hut prohibit 
v/ithin the. Treaty area "the killing, wounding, capturing, 

O 1 

or molesting of any native animal or native hii*d." “ Per-' 
mits allowing exceptions to this rule were to be issued 
only to provide necessary food for men and dogs, for study, 



^^Recommendations of the Second Antai'Ctic Treaty Cou" 
sultative Meeting, July 18-28, 3962, in Department of 
State, United States I'olicy, p S9. 

NOT)-,“'ihe le com-;end a t i on s of the Second Antarctic Coim 
sultativf Meeting entered into force on January 11, 196S, 

U, S., Department of State, "Antarctica: Measures in Fur- 

therance of Priiiriplcs and Objectives of tl'e Antarctic 
Treaty," Unit^cd States Treaties anr^ Other I n 1 1 ) n c t .1 on a 1 
A g T ee 1,1 e n t ;; (l/ashi ngton : lin i 1 1 d ~St a t es Ooverni cut Printing 

0 1 f i c ee , 1 9 6 el ) , o 1 . 14, ji t . 1 , p ]■> . 99 • 1 0 S , 



^^Agi'ced Mca.sures for tl’o Con.*^ er vat i on of Antarctic, 
i'lora and Fauna, in "Report of the Third Antarctic Treat)' 
Consultative Meeting, Brus.scls, 1964," 'I’lie Polaa- Record, 
Vol. 12 (January, 196:.), p. 458. ' 
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and foi* the co}. Jeetinf;, of specimens. Permits i.'ould also 
be required for the importation of ajiy non- ind j penous 
or animal life and v.cre to be pranteci oiiJy for sledqc dogs, 
other donestic aniiaals , donestic plants, and laboratory 
specimens, In no case i:as a permit to be granted for the 
importation of poultry. Tlie Agreed Mca.sures also accorded 
special status to regions of particular biological impoi*- 
tance. U'ithin such ‘Specially Protected Areas,* pen;iits 
would be necessary for tlie additional activities of collect-' 

O O 

ing plants and operating vehicles."^ 

The Agreed Measures for the Conservation of Antarctic 
Plora and Fauna represented a definite conccssicni by tlie 
claimant nations. Not only were certain areas of their 
claims placed in a special international st.-^tus but also 
the right to perm? t activities prohibited by the Agreed 
Measures, both in tliesc areas and throughout Antarctica 
ge-norally, had been granted to all participants. The soy-- 
ci'cign right to engage in such licensing activities liad been 
jealously guarded by tlic claimants in the past and, lilie 
the provision of postal services, had caused disputes on 
more tlian one occasion. In the United States, permits to 
engage in activities prohibited by the Agreed Measures arc 

S^Agreed Measures in "Report of the Tlii rd Antarctic 
Treaty Consultative Meeting," pp, 4St)-460, 
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ir.suod to I'c r, c a vchc rs by tlie Nation: ! Science 1-oun elation 
in accordance \;ith !'enc.rr! f.oideiincs e? tab 1 i sh od by the 
Antarctic Policy Group^^’’^ 

The Ant:>rctic Treaty has also fulfilled its purpose 
of liiainta inin <j a climate conducive to international cooper- 
ation in the ficld< Durinp, the period since 1960, tlie 
United States hi’S been involved at one time or another in 
programs of personnel exclxangc v;ith each of tlic eleven oth- 
er Contracting Parties, In addition, participants in United 
States Antarctic activities have included scientists frora 
such non " s i gnatory nations as Austria, Brazil, Canada, 
Uenmarh,. the Ge:i:an Federal Republic, Italy, Lebanon, and 
Sv.’i t zer I and , During the 1967-1968 season, for example, 
American scientists served either v;it!i tlie exjicdi tions or 
at the Antarctic stations of Japan, Australia, Argentina, 
the Soviet Union, and tlie United Kingdom. At the same 
time, scientists from Belgium, Chile, Norway, South Africa, 
tlie Soviet Union, and the Gerran Federal Republic v;ere par- 
ticipating in Antarctic progrcims under the auspices of the 

Q /I 

Un i ted States . ' ’ 

The participating nations have also engaged in various 



0. dorrs, "A Review of the 1967-1968 Suimer Sea- 
son," Mta.rc.tic Journal oJ^the United States, Vol. 5 (July- 
August', ,1968), jip. ~V9-FiOT ” - — ' - 



" I n 1 0 r n 1 . 1 i. o n a ’ F x c 1 . a n g c s 
11J3.1 the Unit£d States, Vol. 



1 96 7- 1968 ," An t : r c t i^ J o ur - 
5, (May -June, 1968). pp. 63- 
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joint ro.scsrch prof'raKi.s . In progi'oso at the pre sent tii.u. 
is one of the most significant of tliese, the International 
Weddell Sen Oceanographic lixpcdition (11,'SOi:). Inaugurated 
in 1967 and sclieduled for conijiletion in 1969 , tlic Il'.'SOIi 
involves the United States icebreaker Glacier and the Ar™ 
gentinc icebreaker San Mar'O-n in studies of the physical 
and biological characteristics of the icebound central and 
v/estern reaches of the V/cddcll Sea. Hxcept for a snail 
amount of data obtained by pre-World 'bar 1 German and Brit- 
ish expeditions, the region has rema.insd unk.nov.'n up to this 



time . 

0 f f i c i a 1 U n i t c d States Ob s e r v e r s h a y c c c n d u c t c d t o 
tours of inspection in the Antarctic since the entry of tlie 
Treaty into force. The first, during the 196.'i-1964 Antarc- 
tic summer, involved a total of 10 Antaretic stations be- 
longing to Argentina, Clii. le, I'rance, Nev Zealand, the So- 
viet Union, and the United Kingdom. With regard to the 
scope of the ins]^ection, the observers rc}>orted: 



All build i, n g s an d f a c i I i t i. e s v; i t li a. f c v. i n o r 
cxcc 3 )tions mere inspected at e.-icli station visited, 
fquipment and scientific instruments \;erc oxaiiincd 
i )i sufficient detail to a s c e r t a i n their use ;■ n d i. n - 
tcndcci purpose. Convcrs.aticns rere held \;ith sta- 



SSRobert L, Dale, "International Waddell Sea. Oceaiio- 
grapliic 1: xn c d i t i on • “ 196 8 , " Antisrctic Journal of tl)e United 
St a t e s , V o 1 , 3 (July • /\u g u s t , I 9~ 6 8 ) , }> . 8 ij . 



tion Icoc'crs and kt.y p •>. r sonn e 1 to ascertain tlic 
nature of \:o7-k proprrr.s and activities in o:-dcr 
to verify tint each Ant ci retie station vas lieinp 
\iscd for peace fu) puri.'os es , 

The United Stater, inspection teai.i found no evidc.nce 
that Antarctica v.ar beiny util iced for other than peaceful 
purposes and concluded that "tlie activiticr of the station 
visited were hcii’f; conducted in consonance with the Antarc 
tic Treaty,""^ 

During the 3 966-1967 season, United States observers 
conducted a second round of inspections, involving Antarc- 
tic stations of Argentina, Australia, France, Japan, South 
Africa, tlie Soviet Union, and t;ie United Kingdom. Also 
inspected at this time \:ps the Danish ship Thai a Dan in 
the process of unloading sup)plie5 and equipment at Austva»- 
lia's l.'ilkes Station v’hi3c under cliarter to French and Aus 
tralian expediti on.s . Again the chservers reported: 

There was no evidence to indicate any viola- 
tion of either t!ie prc; vis ions or t’nc spirit of tlie 
Antairctic Treaty. All tb.e information obta'ined at 
these stations indicates Antarctica is being used 
solely for peaceful purpeses.^’^ 



^^^D.eport of United Staitcs Observers on Inspection of 
-Antarctic Sta.tions , 3 96S-64 Austral Sunwer Season, in De- 
partment of Stale, Unit 0(1 S tat v s Policy, p. 49. 

^ „ 4 9. 

S, , DepartMen t of State, Rouort of United States 
0 b s e '<• V e )' s on 1 n s p a c t j o n C' f An t r. v c t. i c t t i o as- • j 9 6 6 - 6 7 
Aiisti a3 .Sumr.er Sc:"son (D’a-shi ngto.i : 3 967), p, 2. 
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The United States appea-j's to hav'c been succ«-ssfu) in 
achiovinp tlic goals t);rt it had. sought through the Antarc- 
tic Conference of 19S9, Antarctica rcr.ains deni J. i tari zed , 
and scientific researcii is being conducted v/ithout. inclrance 
throughout the region^ In 1959, political tensions over 
Antarctic claims a.ic at their lov;est level since tlie orig- 
inal British Letters Patent of 1908, and t)ie clainants thotu- 



sc 1 ves 


appear to have 


so ft 


ened their 


positions in tlie 


f ace 


of tlie 


great successes 


o f 


the Treaty 


a n d i t s p r o g r a ii s 


0 f 


pmlt in 


at ion. a 1 researcii 


and 


s ci enti fi c. 


data cxcliange. 


As 



a result, the natioi'S involved in the Meetings of Consul- 
tation arc finding thcnsclvos able to reach agrcei.icnt on 
an ever increasing number of cooperative measures. 

The United States >ei.iains coinr.iitted to the pol.-iciPS 
which resulted in the Antarctic Treaty and the state cf 
affairs that currently exists in Antarctica, and this con- 
mitment \;as rc- a f f j viiic-d on May SO, 1965, by President 
Lyndon B. Jolmson; 



Our objective In Antarctica can be summarized 



in four very simple state),ients. . he stand behind 
the Antarctic Ircaty end \;ill do every tiling in our 
po\.-er to ensure that the Antarctic }‘sgion \.'ill be 
a pi are r f pca.ee ratlier than a place of hostile 
international ri val r.i os ; we strongly favor intrr- 
n a t i 0 n a. 1 c o o p e r a 1 3 o n a r,i o n g t ii e n a t i o n s w h i c ii a r e 
a c t j V e in i'll t a ■/' c t i r. a ; m c s u p p o r t. , w 3 1 li a 1 1 o s : r J’ e 
s o u r c e 5 , s c i c n 1 3. f 3. c r o s e. a r c h 3 n An t a. r c. tier, f i ■ r t h e )• 
exploration and charting of Antarctica, the develop- 
ment of now methods of trrnsport and logistics 3n 
tha.t vast rcgio)j, and the pre s c rvati on of unique 
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avc/« 
cl o J 1 



p 1 c’ n t a 31 d ii i r'. a 3 . 1 i c t. li c i' e . F 3 . n j; 1 1 )• , \ ? c ecu n c t; « 

}y hope that tiicse fu'cat projects of pecicefol co- 
opei'atilon in Antarctica yield rcsoiuces v.'liicli 

every nation needs and every nation caji usc.^’^ 



^^Roiiiarks I’ollov’inp a. Meeting v.ith Mo.riibcrs of tiie Ant- 
:ic Policy Grouji, May 20 , 196 S, in Pohlic I’c^pci-s^ 

B. Johnson 3965 , Vol. 1 , p. 564 . ' 
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(:o::cLUsio.:s 



y\;;cncios of the Duitecl StPtj'f Go ve rnrien 1 h'>vt nov brc.ii 
cnj’af.cd in unii.t.crrupt rd opco'rt lonr> on th.e /nit oTctic - 

nent fo7" a period of IS yeave* Prior to the cruise of the 
icebreaker Atka in 19S4, J-ov’ever, sucli i n vo 3 ver;\en t liad i)een 
limited to three separate periods, each of only tMo > eaias 
duratione hven if the activities of private United States 
Antarctic expeditions are incliKlrd, the prosc’U period of 
continuous operations has already surpassed in Icnp.th the 
total duration of all sucli operations on tlie part of the 
U n i t ci d S t a t os i i i t li e p r ■ s t . 

'il).e spore die nature of Uriited States involvcrncnt in 
the Antarctic prior to the Internationa] Geophysical Year 
can be traced to a lack of direct and ii. .r.edi. ate intern- sts 
in tlie rc.f;iont Unlil;e thvS nations more actively irzvolved 
durinc{ the first li a .1 f of the tvciitieth century, the United 
States v;as ncitlier [;C o jyraplii ca 1 J y near to Antarctica nor 
si p,ni fi cant iy enraped in Antarctic fishing or i/lialing. 



The United States was concerned vritli protecting the rif;hts 
it o s s e s s e d 5 n An t a r c 1 i c a p r i i;-* a r i 1 y i n o x' d e r 1 o b c i ji a 
position to siiarc in any futin^e discoveries of value, and 
this concern., in itself, failed to provide sufficient in- 
centive for the e >:pe r d j t iir a s necessary to the continued 
maintenance of a United States presence. 

A more ijinccliatc interest appeared as a result of the 



tcclinol ogical 



advar cements of the late 1920 and earl>’ 



? 0 8 



2 (> 1 ) 



]9v^()*Si and tlio application of th.:f.e advance:; to Antarctica 
by men rucli vs AdniraJ liyrd. 'the dciions tra t ed feasibility 
of sustained 0 ]ve ra t i on s in tlie Antarctic cai'scd military 
stratej:irts to begin to consider the possible role of the 
region in future armed conflicts, Antarctica v;as, and ic 
mains, of mininal strategic importance, hov;ever, due l)oth 
to its goograjnhic location vnd to the imii'ense costs that 
would be involved in the es 1 ub 3 i sh);- en t of military bases 
on the continent. Defense ministries of all nations have 
consistently preferred to allocate tlieir funds to less cost- 
ly projects in regions of gi-eater interest < Conversely, 
if any nation liad been willing to unflertake the militari-- 
zation of the Antarctic, the sheer cxr^rnse of the region 
coup 1 e d w i. t h t h e 1 a c k u f s ui t a b 1 c 1 an d i n g h c a ch ^ s v ou 1 d 
have made its forces extrenrly difficult to dislodge. More-- 
over, the existence of hostile aircraft or missile bases in 
the Antarctic could liave posed a significant threat to allies 
of the United States in tlio Soutliern ilemi sph e re . ^ The 
United States Government therefore felt constrained to rcs-^ 
pond to d chions t r at i on s of interest in Antarctica by poten- 
tially hostile ])o\;ers, such jjs Japan anti Germany in t/ie 
late 1930*5. and th5) Soviet Union in 19S0. None of these 

^Walter G, Sullivan, ’’Antarctica ir: a Tv;o-l^ov;er korld,” 
Fc^eign Affa.irs, Vol. 36 (October, 19S7), p. 163, 
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tlircats ),;a t c ri a j 3 7. e d , hov;;. vt r ; the Japanese and Soviets 
both 3 '£- frai.nc'd fron any ;iclivit)’ on tlie continent until 
the ]GY, and Nazi Geri.:any failed to follov.’ u]> its one ex- 
pedition. As a con s c ([!’ en f e j tlie iJnitc. d States i.as not pre- 
sented v.'itli incentives for perr.ianent Antarctic operations. 

An interest in A.ntai'ctic researc’'. bepan to develop 
anonp Aiuerican scientists, ho\.’cvor, as a result of tlic v;orK 
of tlie Byrd lixp«;di tions of 3 928 and 193S; but until the ] GY 
had dramatically depion s t ra t e d the value of that research, 
tlie United States Governrent v.-as not inclined lo prant it 
permanent support. In any event, all forma 1 claims to 
sovereignty over Antarctic territory lu.d been asserted, by 
nations ' f r i. o n d 1. y ' to the U n i t e d States, a n (.1 non e o f t li e s e. 
nations ever offered a significant threat to tlie activities 
of American scientists. The presence of United States ex- 
peditions in regions claimed by these nations i;as often 
the. cause of diplomatic, protests, but none cf the claimants 
v.'as disposed to use liarsher ticasures. 

The non-existence of direct incentives for permanent 
United S t a 1 0 s i n o 1 v e m e n t. i n the An t a r c t i c i ' a s e s 'p e c i a 1 ] y 
apparent dur.iug the period fron 19S9 to 1941, According 
to tlie report submitted by the. State Department in January, 
1959, official action tomard protecting American interests 
in Antarctica v;; s iustified by four factors: (1) the feas- 

ibility of polar aviation, (2) Ane-rican interests in tho 
strategic and rcono'.’c i '’-.p 1 i ca t i or s of Antarctica, 
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r.ic ure s bciijp, talccr. by several nations tov;ard ccjnciitinjz 
their po3ar c.lai!,is, rnu (^) recent indications of intoacst 
in the Antarctic on the part of Japan and CcriTiany,^ 

It is doubtfi’J tliat the cxi.stoncc. of the above factors 
alone vjonld. liavc led tlie executive branch to promote an of*> 
ficial expedition to the Antarctic or Congress to appropri- 
ate the necessary funds. These .same factors v;ero present 
on many occasion:, both before and after lO.iOj and the United 
States never responded to them witli an official Antarctic 
expedition. It would therefore appear that the real fac- 
tors behind the 19.39 expedition v.'ere the interest of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the Antarctic and the action tab.en by 
Germany beyond its siia])le mani fustation of interest. In- 
deed j once the direct Gorman threat had receded, the con- 
tinued existence of the factors ncntior.ed by the Stats Pe^ 
partment wore not sccji by Congress to justify the permanence- 
of the United States Antarctic. Service, particularly during 
a tine of rapidly increasing governmental exy en di t ores for 
other purposes. 

The next jicriod of official United States operations 
in tlic Antarctic consisted of tlic tv/o expeditions v;]iich were 
planned and conducted by the Navy in 1946 and 1947 and fi- 

^Acting Secretary of State Sumner V.'elles to President 
1' rank] in 1), Roosevelt, Pile No. 800.014 An t a ret i c/1 / 9 A, 
January 6, 1939, U, S. National Arcliivcs, Dept, of State. 
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nanccd from tlie Npvy's noriirl operat? g fiujcls. This involve 
merit had not been precipitated by Antarctic intero5;ts ne?' 
so but rather by tlic desire to test military cquiirnnent in 
a po3a)' region \’lic'rc activities v/oulcl be loss likely to 
cause an increase of tensions with the Soviet Union. As 
had occurred earlier in the decade^ Antarctic operations 
v.’erc again terminated for reasons of economy and internal 
politics despite the belief hold by Admiral Byrd and others 
that the mapping operations envisaged for Operation !ligh“ 
jump II could liave established predominant American riglits 
over virtually tlie entire continent, 

The lack of direct, permanent incentives affected not 
only the operational involvement of the United States in 
Antarctica prior to the International Geophysical Year, 
but tlie political and diplomatic involvement as v.'cli. 

State Department concern v/ith Antarctic affairs existed 
on temporary bisscs only, pro ci pi t to d in eacli case by tlic 
occurrence of events externally to its ov.’n pol icy-making 
ruacli i ne ry . Such events included: (]) acts by claimant 

nations i/jiicli appeared to threaten United States rights or 
access to Antarctica, (2) manifestations of interest in 
the Antarctic by nations potentially hostile to the United 
States, (S) needs for diplom.atic arrangements relating to 
the conduct of private America.n expeditions, (4) congression 
al pressures for action in defense of American rights in 
the Antarctic, .snd (5) conflicts among other nations over 
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Antarctic questions ^ v.’hich. tlireatencd harnful repe rcus- 
sions to otlicr interests of the United States. 

State Departinciit officials were assigned the respon 
sibility for dealing v;ith the i.i.atter at hand on an ad lioc 
basis and v^crc invariably forced to delay any action, until 
a study coul d be completed on the nature of tlie interests, 
if any, possessed by the United States in the 'inatter. 

With the none^tistcncc of any permanent organ v;itliin the 
State Department or clsev.’here in tlie government to maintain 
a continuing concern \;ith de vc 1 opmen ts in Antarctica and 
t h e i r r e 1 a t i o ri t o A n c r i c an i ri t e r c s t s , c a c li e x t e r a 1 e v e n t 
rcsult(;d in the creation of new ad lioc r.> ran gemeuts and 
the commissioning of new studies. 

All planning for the implementation of these studies 
was limited to the duration of the specific problem that 
had generated the interest in the first place. In tJie ear- 
ly 1940' s, for example, the State Department's active con- 
cern with the Antarctic terriin.ated once tlie direct German 
threat had receded and the Antarctic Service had ceased 
operations. In 1950, when American interests in the Ant- 
arctic again appeared to be threatened by a potentially 
hostile nation, tlie Department accordingly found itself 
unable to take definitive action, 

S i n i 1 a, r 1 , t ii e c- f f o r t s of 19 4 8 t o v a r d o b t a i n i n g a s o - 

1 u t i o n to An t a r die p c> 1 i. t real }i ro b 1 e n s , a n d p a r t i. c, u 1 a r 1 >' 
t h o s e p rob 1 e r.' s r c 1 a t e d t o t li e An g 1 o «• A r g o n t i i ; c - Cli i 1 c a n 



claims ell sput o ^ ceased once tlie t riparcit. v;arslii:» 
ment had a'ppcMrod to pro:)ise a lessening; c evureavt: tenri.Oii.s* 
Til at no solution had in fact becji obtained \;as d is covered 
in 19S2 and I9S3^ \.lmen force v/rs used in the Antarctic by 
both the Argentines and the British. This siturtion could 
easily have deteriorated into open warfare in succcedin.g 
years had it not been for the occurrence of a fortuitious 
cvcnt--tlio International (ieopliy s i ca 1 Year, vMjich had not 
been devised as an instriuient of United States policy l)Ut 
had been initiated by private moinbers of the scientific 
com mini ty . 

Tlic successes of both the JGV and the Antarctic 'I’roat.y 
have liad the effect of obscuring tlis deficiencies that ex'- 
is ted in United States An tar cite policy prior to the late 
] 950'.s. Inasmucli as the Treaty, v;ith its provisions for 
free access and noni ; i I i t a ri /:a. L i on , provides the best pos- 
sible arrarocrtCJil for tlie Antarctic from the standpoint 
of United States interests, the nature of all previous 
United States Antarctic policies and activities seems ius- 
ti fieri in retrospect. Sucli would be tiie cose^ iiO’.evcr, 
only if these jiolicics and activities had hern consciously 
and consistently designed v;ith sucli an outcome :s tlie Trea- 
ty in mind - - vdi i ch they most dr. finitely \;cre i'Ot» Periocls 
in v;hich international arrangements vrere promoted 
nated botli witli periods of ])reparation for the assertion 
of toritorial claims and willi periods of complete inactivity. 
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Ti\e advrntof.es of an international solution iverc rec- 
Ofni zed by the United States Govcrnr.itnt in 19 39 and, indeed, 
by State Ucpartiiient Geofrapher Bogfe as early as 1930, Re- 
lated to tlic lack of inredinte, direct interests in the 
Antarctic, liov;ever, v.'os tiie reluctance of the United States 
to face possible liarmful rejicrcussions to other relations 
v.’ith the claimant nations by applying, the pressures neces- 
sary to gain their acceptance to a system of international 
controls. As late as 19S7, Secretary of State Du.lles' re- 
quirement that a solution to Antarctic problems be not such 
as to jeopardize United States relations in other areas in- 
dicated that the United States v;as no more willing to apply 
pressure to the claimants tlian it had been on previous oc- 
casions, l-'ortunately , the same factors that had assured 
a continued United States interest caused the claimants to 
become laorc amenable to international controls. 

On the other hand, a possililc formal assertion of a 
United States claim to Antarctic tcrj'itory never offered 
either a realistic solution to t'ne problci.is of tl'.e region 
or the manner in \;hicli United States goals could best be 
acliieved. As previously stated, tlie sector in i.'hicli, tlie 
United States possesses the strongest bases for a claim 
comprises the least accessible and least desirable areas 
of the continent. To have included claims to regions which 
had been formerly claJi^'.rd l>y otiier nations v:ould have in- 
volved i nterna tional controversies doubtlessly more serious 
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tJu'in tliose feared by the Uniited States t.lrrounh an insistaucc 
upo 7 i internationalization. V/ithout p re donin an t riglits over 
the entire rea.ioni the United States '.;ould have been forced, 
in any case, to relinquish its claim to tlic ri{;ht of free 
access to all pax'ts of the Antarctic. All of this v.'ould 
have been distinctly less a dvant age ous to United States 
interests than an international arrangement guarn)itceing 
both the noruii 1 itari zation of the region and the right of 
free access for peaceful purposes. I'inally, tlio assertion 
of a United States territorial claim mould hr;ve provided 
no solution to tlie dispv.te over the I'alrier Ucninsula, 

If the claimant naticixs had continued to persist in 
tlieir adamant opposition to intcrna-tioiia 1 arran.gemen ts , 
Iiov.’Gver, the protection of the interests of the United 
States in future scientific, economic, or strategic develop- 
ments in tlie Antarctic v’ould have demanded the assertion 
of American claii.’.s to as much territory as possible, I’rior 
to 1959 , tltercforc, the United States Govsrninent sliould 
have been more consistently concerned 7.'ith stops tov.’ard 
strengthening American rlglits in the Antarctic, Such activ- 
ity v.’ould have been of immense ir'.portance in affording legal 
riglits to a greater expanse of more valuable territory if 
the attainment of international controls had proved impos- 
sible jn the past or if the present arrangements should 
disintegrate in the future. Even more importantly, the 
fact of tlie United States being in h position to 
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a s f. c r t an ex t. c n s j v e t: c r r i t o ?' j r 1 c 1 a i w i n An t a r r I j. c a v.' o n I d 
have been ext): eiae 3 y valuable as a barp.ninir" iu>3nt both In 
earlier er.pt:'. at i n t c rn •: 1 1 on a 3 controlr and iii any fu- 
ture situations in Klilch the continued existence of sucli 
controls in i p 1 'v t be t h r o a t c u c d . 

W li i 1 e 1 1 ; e / n t a r c t i c T r e a 1 y r e i;i a i n .s i n force, h o ’n: e v c r , 
national rights renain frosen at their status in 1950 and 
the United States continues to possess significant bases 
for clairis only in the least desirable region of the Antar 
tic Continent, If tlie cconoiiiic or stategic value of the 
Antarctic sliouJd become greatly increased in the future 
and if the int ernationa 3 arrangements under the Treaty 
should then disintegrate, the United St.ates v.'ould possess 
rights to .''mtarctic territory only on the basis of its 
activities during tlie International Geophysical Year, v;hen 
t li c o t li c 1 - n a t i o n s i n 1 e r e s t a. d in t li c An t a r c t i c w e r a ,a 1 s o 
e n g a, g c d in ext e n s i v e An t a r c t i c pro g )• a r. s , a n d i t s s p o r a d i c 
history of Antarctic opcratio.is prior to lOS^!, 

Moreover, the la.ch of r consistent, comprehensive Ant. 
arctic policy, of 3 ) a rr: an c-n t arr i'ngcucnt s for its formula- 
tion and conduct, and of continuour- jctivity tc.’.rrd rc’aicv 
ing its goals in the Antarctic prior to 19Sd could veil 
have rc-.'ulted in serious dar. a.ge to United States interests 
Th c }• e )' fa c t o ) .s i n t ho f o r t \i n i- 1 e a o i d n c e o f s u c h a r 0 5 u 1 
appear to be tlir natvirr of the Angl o- Arj entine- Chi 1 can 
c.laJ.i:is dispute, i.'hicli had neither l>eei) resrlvcd nor ha.d 
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led to serious conflict by the tine of the J GY , end tlie 
occin'vcnce of the ICY itr.eJf. 

If the I.atin Americans and tlie British Jied been able 
to achicx'o a ])caccful sc-ttleniont of their disjjute, the 
result v'ould probably liave l)cen recognized by the olliei- 
Antarctic clairants.. With the elinination of active claims 
controversies, the principal impetus behind the United 
States proposals of 1948 v.'ould have been removed along v;it)i 
one of the incentives for a main ten an c e of an active intci'“ 
est in the region by the United States Government during 
tlie late 1940*s. 3f the scioiitific co!,;i..imi ty l>ad t)ien not 
developed plans for an ]GY, by the tine developments in 
tlie Antarctic again prc'vidfd the United States with direct 
incentives for involvement, the claii ants, if not aliready 
possessing sufficient bases for their claims, might well 
have pei-fccled their rights to tlic point where they could 
be successfully defended under international lav;. In such 
a case, the United States v.'ould have been faced v;ith the 
less than pleasing alternatives of accepting confinement 
witliin the unclaimed sector, a region over which it liad 
acquired rights because of its challenge to explorers rather 
than its value to tlie nation, becoming involved in continu- 
ing controversies i.’ith the claimants, or ousting the claim- 
ants by force. 

Conversely, if tensions over the Palmer Peninsula had 
not been lessened by the TGY, the use of force in the re- 
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pion could cosily )io.vc beconc increasingly Horc coi ;i?,on]) 1 a cc , 
resulting in dnn;.p.e not onJy to tlic future prospects for 
the nonni 3 i to ri 7 0 1. i on of A' tarctico hut also to iriportant 
defense alliances of the United States, 

It tliercforo appears that the United States uas able 
to obtain t )i. c f u 1 f i 1 1 1 .; c n t of i t s g o a 1 s ;i n t }» e An t a r c t i c 
in 19S9 norc: tli rough a fortuitous set of events tlian througfn 
deliberate neosurcs of policy. After tJio feosiliiJity of 
sustained Antarctic operations had been demonstrated in 
the I9S0’s, the United State:: Govern!, icnt sljould liave acted 
on a continuing basis vith an eye to ti'.e fii.turc of the Ant- 
arctic and tl)c role of the United States in tliat future 
rather than having limited its activities to the solution 
of current problens. The failure to (’o so is r.adc particu- 
larly inexcusable by t'nc fact that tlic United States Govern- 
ment had demonstrated since 1938 a consistent auareness of 
the scientific inportanco of the Antarctic, the probable 
future cconoiric va.lue of the region, and the threat that 
hostile military bases in the A.nturctic could pose to the 
nations of the h’estern Ilcni sphere. 



The continuing concern \ 
been demonstrated by tlie Unil 
19S9 appears to be duo to th: 
had not been present liefore, 
d r a r. a t i c d e t. o n s t r a t i c r. 1> y 1 1 ; 
offers rev.'ards that are ;i rn.ie 



; i t h t li e An t a r c t. i c 1 1 1 a. t h a s 
■ed States Government since 
existence o:f ti'o factors tliat 
The first such factor mas tlie 
j I G V t h a t An t a r c 1. i c r s s c a r c b. 
liatcly and extremely valu.nble, 
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particularly whcui conducted ruider cooperative an ajt^cM'.ents 
witli otlj&r uatioiia. Secondly, the re.t’i.on a^ain becaMe the 
site of opevationr. by a nation considered potentially ho.s- 
tile to tlio United States; and a.s opposed to Germany in 
1939 , tlie Soviet Union has sliovn no intentions of withdraw- 
ing, It \;ill bo rcv.'ei.ib cr e d tliat the House Comii.crcc Commit” 
tec stated in early ISHSS that scientific cosi s i de rat i ons 
were adequate in themselves as justification for the con- 
tinuance of UnJ.ted States opercitions in the Antarctic but 
that tlie Soviet presence made such action imperative,'^ 

Since tliat time, statements made by various officials of 
the United States Government liave indicated that the impo;> 
tance assigned to each of the two factors varies between 
individuals and organizations. 

The United States Govei'nment lias never i.ade a formal 
decision to support v permanent Antarctic effort. In its 
report on the IGY, the House Comnercc Committee recommended 
only that the United States activities in the Antarctic 
should ’’continue for ajiother year,"^' Since the signing 
of the Antarctic Treaty, ho',;cver, the permanence of the 

•^U . S., (;ongrcss, House of Representatives, Conmittcc 
oh Interstate and Fcaeign Coriiiercc, Internationa^ Gco-ohysi- 

caj. j'ear, 'I'ho Arctic and Antarctica, SSth ’ Gong < , 2ni! sess,, 

House I'.ept. Ho. 13s if, Soriol Ko. 12072 (Ur s hliigton ; United 
States Government Printing Office, 19S8), pp. 4'i--4S. 

^Tbid,, p. 4S. 
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United Stater- effort i.n Antri’ctica hej- been prerur-otl by 
both the legislative and executive branches of the United 
States Governnent. The 1 on g- ra.n g c planning conducted by 
the Navy and tJie National Science Foundation attests to 
this presumption as does the lack of congressional objec- 
tion to the expeditures involved. 

I'l'ith this secnin.gly perrianent, but le ft-lianded , com- 
mitment to Antarctic operations, the United States Govern- 
ment v.'as led to create arrangements for tlie consideration 
of Antarctic policy on a continuing basis, Tltesc arrange- 
ments, first the Antarctic I'/orking Group of the Operations 
Coordinating Board and later the Antarctic Policy Group, 
have been higlvly successful in coordinating lJy>ited States 
Antarctic activities and promoting the maintenance of a 
political situation in Antarctica favorable to United States 
interests. 

The centralization of icspons ib i 1 ity for all activities 
relating to tl'.e Antarctic in an independent executive com- 
mission v/ould serve little useful pi’rpose and v;ould perliaps 
be detrimental to United States interests. At jircsent, 
and for the foreseeable future, "it is difficult to con- 
ceive of technological activities vdiich uniquely 5’equire 
to be conduct orl in the Antarctic and could not more easily 
be undertaken in more accessible and comfortable environ- 
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c; . . . 

wents,"' I'j. til scientific rcsearcli rc::r' in in f the one tan- 
gib Je incentive for Antarctic o j>e rat ions , it is iogical 
tli.nt the Rational ocicnce Fonndrtion rhouicl continue, to 
exercise its present level of controls Assigning tlie res- 
ponsibility for research sold}’ on the basis of the geo- 
graphical area in vrliich it is to be conducted v/ould tend 
to result in duplicated rnd v;?sted efforts in addition to 
diminishing the direct ren'ards obtainable from tliat research. 

Present United States Antarctic research programs can 
be divided into tv.’o categories: exploratory science and 

basic science r The former is concerned \’ith expanding man'.s 
knowledge of Antarctica itself and includes such .studi cs 
as those conducted by tlic Interior Departnont in Antarctic, 
mineralogy. Thi.s type of research v.'ould lend itself fair- 
1 y o a. G i 1 )’ to c c n 1 7’ a 1 i z a t i on tin d e r an An t a r c tic c o mm i s s ion. 

The latter evtegory , hov.’over, comprises researclt in fields 
involving global patterns, and such data obtained in the 
Antarctic has little value unless compared rith similar 

''U, S., Congi'css, House of Repr esentati ves , Committeo 

on Intcrio:* and Insular Affairs, Sul) coi.mi tt e e oii Territor- 
i.al and In.sular Affaij'S, liearinfs on been Pi'teze 196S-64 
Operations, 88th Cong., 2rur .s e s s . 7' ’Is)' - 8' and Augus t ] O', 

1964” Serial Mo. 29 (V’i’sliington : United Strtc.s Government 

Rrintirig Office, 1964), p. IS. Testinoiiy of Dr. baurence 
M, Gould, Cha-irnan, Committee on F’olar I'esenrch, National 
Ac a d e m y o f S c i e n c. e s . 
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c’fita obtained in ol.hcr t o jr va])h i. c areas. This v.’rs tlic 
rcscarcli of principal coiicc.in durinp tlic ,1GY and is that 
v.’liich offers tlic. ,arc-atest and nost inmedinte practical ro- 
v.’ards. Such research is best controlled, and its data, nost 
conveniently contrali ;?,ed v.’itli regard to scientific di.sci~ 
pline, r.s i .s presently tli e case v/itli Antarctic research 
conducted by sucli igencies as tlie Conrierce Departnent's 
Weather Bureau and Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Army's 
Cold Regions Research and Hngineoring laboratory. 

With the National Science I'oundatio'i ' s continuingly 
satisfactory cxerci.se of its role as c 1 o aringhou.s c for the 
existence and location of all data relating to the Antarc- 
tic, furtlier cen i r al i 7 at i on of Antarctic data appears un~ 
v.'arrantcd. The. failures of previous expeditions to process 
scientific data once collected have been virtually elirin*” 
a ted, duo in jiart to the fact that under the 1 GY and the 
Antarctic Treaty such d.-.ta must be ; rranged and compiled 
for transmission to tiic World Data Centers, 

The l-ound.'-’t ion has received criticism for its lad; 

0 f a b i 1 i t y to coo r d i n a t c a 1 1 Uni t e S t a t c s An t a. r c t. i c re- 
scarc.li, in that any organization could conduct research 
in the Antarctic if it utilized private funds and provided 

^M!ou.se Territorial and Insula.r Affairs Subcor.ni ttec , 
Hearings on Deep Irecze 19A3-G‘‘. Operntions, )p. bS-bP, 

'test i non y cf Dy . A." R. C''a ry , Gli i c F Scientiy^t, Office of 

Antarctic I’rogran.s, Nation. al Science roundation . 
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for its ov;n logistic si'pport , Such ii. cvuntu;>)ity has 
not occuri'cd since tiie IGV; but thex'e appeals to bo no 
justification for prohibiting any orpanitatjon not roJying 
on go vern no n t ;; 1 support froiii conducting research anywhere 
in tlie Antarctic it v;is;hcs as Icuig as it refrains froir: act- 
ing in a namioi' contrary to the terns of international agree 
nents in force in the region, even if 3 ts research should 
happen to duplicate work in prog3'css under govcrnMontnl 
auspi ces , 

Long->i'a.nge planning and coordination of Antatrctic ro- 
search programs can be notlxing else tlian irperfect, dv\e 
primarily to the effect that data obtained in one year l)as 
upon research conducted the next. Improvements in this re- 
gard have been effected sitice the ICY, hov;eve'r. New tliat 
support for Antarctic ircsearch appears to be permanently 
forthcoming and operations i Ji Antai'ctica have become easier 
and less time-consuming, scientists l\avc become more inter- 
ested in iong-vr.ngc projects. In additiev), with ip.ci’cascd 
experience in Antarctic operations, both tlic 1- cun dat i. on 
and tlie Navy have reached a greater unde. rstandi ng of the 






C o 13 g r t s s , 1)0 u s e of R e ]D r c 5. e n t a t i, c s , C; o mm i 1 1 c e 



on 3 n t a r i or a ■. d In s u 1 v.r 
i a. 1 a n d 1 n s u 3 a r A f f a. i r s 
t i on » - 3 9jf) 1 , b 7th Cor g , . 
I'a.l Kcr,' ~l i (V.'a.sliin gton : 
Office, 1962), p. 2*1. 



Aff.'irs, Sul'conmi ttec on Tcrrit03'- 
i Me a rings on An t a. r c t i c a 1 . e g i s 3 a " 

1 s t s c s s , , A u g" u s t ~ 2 -! "29^ ), y 6 1 f S e r - 
United States Government Printing 
Statement of lie pro sent at ive .iohn P. 
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resoui'ccs and cripab.! 1 i t i s of tlic other. 

It is conco i vab 1 e j ho\.overf that an indcpend.-nt execu" 
tivc .apency could pirn .-nd coordinr/te the entire scientific 



program in Ant.arcticr, albeit to no .apparent advantage. It 
is not conceivable that .vreh an agency could assur.ie the 
roles of the otl’or tvo ergms curicntly rcprcscritcc! in the 
Antjirctic i’olicy Group, the Departnents of and Defense. 

■j'he history of United .St.ates Antarctic policy would 
indie, ate a i.ia.ior deficiency to lie in tli.a failure of the 
State Department 1 o concern itself the Antarctic on a 



continuing basis up to tlic Internation a.l Geophysical Year. 
That history would also indicate tJiat v.'hatevcr policies 
are devi.sod with regard to the Antarctic inevitably affect 
other United States relations with the jir'tions c3, 'lining 
iTitorests in the region, father tha.n creating institution' 
al arrangements that would t end to separate tlie consi dc v.a- 
tion of Anto.rctic jiolicy from that of other diploaiatic con.' 



corns, it would appear more fruitful for the State Depart" 
ment to retain its present role as an active p.^rtnor in 



policy riecision.s by tlio Antarctic Policy Group, 

The deh.'ite over the advissbility of State Dsparti'ient 
control versus that of indep-en dent .-gcncies over activities 



^llenry M. Dater, "Organ i 7 r t i on <n 1 iteve) oprients in the 
U n i t p d S t a t. e s An t a r c t i c P r o g r a v.- , IPS A <■ 1 f) 6 S , " An t a i' c t i c 
Journ.al of the Ur.’ted .''tatos, Vol. 3 (.1 an ua ry' 1- ;-b i-ua Ig, , 

1D66) , p . '62 , 



conducted prii.iarily in 
confined to Antarctic.'’ 
of tlie Graduate Sc,ho(>l 
IJn i VC r.'i i t y and member 
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tlio international arena ha? not been 
alone. In I 960, Don K„ I’ricc, Dean 
of Public Admini fitratic.n of H-arvard 
of tlie I’resi dent's Advisory Commission 



on G o V e rn I.' e n t a 1 0 r g a ;■ i x a. t i o r. , v; r o 1 : 



A . , , jn'oblei! is tlie rela.tion of the Secre- 

tary of State to those fedcra.l arencics operating 
exclusively in the international field, especially 
tlio I ntornat ion a.3 Gooperation Admi ni s t ra. t i on and 
the United States In formation Ay^ency. 'I'he debate 
lias raged for years v;h ether they should be in or 
out of the Department of State, Bach has tried 
it both v.’ays, . . , One is nov; in, and one is nov; 

out of tlie Department, and the essential problems 
of organisation of both remains the same: hov can 

they he set up so as to be responsive to the guid- 
ance of tlie Secretary of State, rhilo still reliev- 
ing him of t. he operational hurdeii of detailed r. an- 
agement, or the political burden of accejiting res- 
ponsibility for them before the Congressional co:..~ 

1 1 i, 1 1 c e s ? ^ 



A case in point, v.'hich directly paralleled tiirt of 
Antarctica,, occurred during tlic early months of the Kennedy 
Administral Aon . It involved the es t ah 1 i slimer; t of a disarma- 
ment agency: 



The . , . question 

n c 1 d i s h r : , a r, o n t a g e n c y . 
]>rc fci’cncc , " as he told 
put it in tlie )• xecutive 



i.’as the location of the 
ICcnn edy ' s " s u)ie r f i ci a 1 
11 i c l i a r u K e u s t a d t , v: a s t o 
Office of the Pj-csident; 



•^Don 1C, Price, "The Secretary and Our Ur.i.’ri 1 1 en Con- 
stitution," The Secretary of State, Do:i K, I’lieo, cd. (Pev 
York: The Aiierlcaii Asseitbly, j‘.i60), p, 179. 
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iiotliing, lie felt, v’oulc.1 doioue tratc viorc effective- 
ly the nev; status and s c i nusne r. s of the Anericnn 
pur)) 0 S 0 i Or: tlie otlier hantl, as Ncustadt pe rs ue -s i ve^ 
ly replied, takinp d i s ariv.ainen t out of tlie State De- 
part i.ient could conflict v.’itii the. policy of iiakin*; 
Slate tlie areiit of coordination in forsif.n rf- 
fair.s 

By substi tuti no 'Antarctica' for ’ dir. arj,iari:eiit ' and 
'an e.tecutive af’oncy,* for 'tlie Hxteutive Office of the 
President,' the aliovc arfur..ents becopie exactly those in- 
volved in the debate over Antarctica. 

In the ca.se of the disari-ianent aoency, the recoininen- 
dations of Ncustadt, a profc.$sor at Colunbia University, 
were eventually approved by the President. The lesultino 
Arns Control and Disarmaricnt Agency i.'as e r. t r b .1 i .sh cd as a 
separate unit v.'ithin the State Departnent, v.’.ith its director 
acting "under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

In addition, the Jnt e rnati on a 1 Cooperation Adni ni s t rat i on , 
which Dr. Price had raen ti on ed rs ho ins outside the State 
Departr'cnt in 1960, va.s soon to bo absorbed by tlie newlV" 
created Apency for 1 ntei nation.al Development. This apency, 
in turn, was also placed under tlie authority of the Secre- 
tary of Staitc.^^ 

”^^Artliur M, Sell 1 es inper , Jr., A i'h£ius.and Days: John 

P , Kennedy in the White House (Bo.s'tbn : ' llouphton idiffli*!!, 

1. 9 6 S ) , p )) . A 7 2 - 4 7 S / 

^ ^ IJ S,, Statutes at harp'', Vol. 7S (1961), pp, 631'-639, 
"Arnns Control” an d Di s aruai.- ,n t Act of 1961." 

^ ^Sch 1 cs i nge r , A Thnusard Days, pp. 592-695. 
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ly i L h t h c p o s s i h j. J i t y of s c r i o u i n t r vi n t i o ?i ? re p or- 
cuss ions vosu'^tin^i fror th-: Antarctic ]>rop, r a r.-s of any na- 
tion and the reqii i rerur t s for continuing d i p 1 cnna t i c negoti- 
ations under the Antarctic Treaty, it al.so appears underir- 
able tliat the con e i de ra t:i on of Antarctic po]icy be divorced 
from the penerr.l r o sp on s i b i ] i t i e s of the Department of Stat 
in tlic conduct of foreign relations^ Moreover, uiulor tbiO 
present arrrn perKui ts ihe Secretary of State is relieved of 
the two burdens cited by !)r« Price. The operational res^ 
ponsibi 1 ilies liave been vested in the Navy and the National 
Science I* omul at i on ^ and con i es s i on a 1 committees have p\>- 
parent!)' lield tlie State Depritrcnt responsible for onl)' 
tliosc Antr?rctic i. alters rclatiiip to foreign relations and 
in, t eo'na t ion al law in general. 

In contrast to the cases of the other ap, oncies and 
endeavors mentioned above, hov/cver, it is infeasible, and 
perhaps impossible, that the State De]> a r t t'.en t cxex'ci sc cor'.- 
pletc and undivided control over Antarctic policy and pro- 
grams, 'i'])e l-efensc Department is tlic only agency possess- 



ing tliG personnel, equipment, and experience iMCcssary to 
transform policy into concrete programs in tlie field, and 
its correspop di n g role in Antarctic a.ffairs is simply too 
immense for it not to be involved in the formulation of 
policy* Inasmauch as only the Defense Department, and pri- 
marily the De pa it men I of the N'avy, is in a position to de- 
ter ) '! i n e V.’ h a t c a. n o r c* a n n o t }> h y s i c a 1 1 >* o r s a f e 1 b c a c c o • 
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]) ] j s ]'. c d i Ti 1. li c An t r. r c t' i c ^ 
Jin De Roo.sc veil aiul do ha 



tlic a.fici.pts by Pi'csidcnls J-rank- 
F, Kennedy t.o r.v;ard t he He fen; c 



and Navy Depart );ients foinnaJly .subordinate rolc.s in pc'licy 
decisions v’crr. doori'ui. to faiJure. I’oi cxariplc, on May ?9, 
19'10j soi.ic 11 ivontlis after the Interior Departnent had been 
assigned foriarl coiitrol of the United States Antarctic Ser- 
vice ^ Interior Secretary lic:rold L, Ickes sent the fol lov- 
ing letter to President Itooscvclt: 



As tJic .situatic;i now stands, aJtJiough thi.'^ 
Department has full responsibility for the expen- 
diti'-re of the appropriations, it has no authority 
v;hatsoevcr over the adiiin i .s tration of the prO' 



jectSe , . . 

Upon practical a.nalysi.s it is revealed that 
the Departr ent of tlsc Navy is vc.st.c-d v/itb conpJ. ete 
authority for the adv.'.ini .strr ti on of the United 



S t. a 0 s An i. c r c t i c S c r v i c e 
] n t. li 0 c i rev n. s t a n. c c 
tliat any further appropr 
S t a 1 1 s An t a r c t i. c S e r vice 
o f t )i c N a V y . . . . ^ 



s, 1 stroTifuly re conn end 
ir lions for the United 
be lu'dc to the l>eparti ent 



1 11 ns much as 
that the Antavet 
States would be 
replied on dune 



P r e s i dent 1 ■ o o e v e J t Ji a d p r o v i o r. s 1 y d e c i d e d 
ic territory to be claimed by tlie United 
adrninist ered by the Interior Depa rlrient , he 
S that. tJ.e changes re coi.'.i lond e d by Secretary 



^ "'Soci'e t ar)’ of the Interior to I’ rem: i den t , May 29 
in Chari e.s ]l , During and I aura K. . Kelsey, conpilers, 
cords of tlie United Statc.s Antarctic Service,," 

Inven torics of the United Stages Nationr'J Aro.hi\-r. , 

■(T^sf;' p.' s; ' 



, 194 0 
" Ke- 
rn i n a :< y 
No.' 9 0 



> 
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Ickcs "would not bo clcsi r;*.b .1 o f-t that 

SiM.ilr>rIy, t.lio State I'epavtrient found itself unable 
to fully exercise the I’espon si bi 1 i ty for overall coordina- 
tion of Aiitai’ctic a.ffairs in the early 1960's, even v.'ith 
the nssistance of its int ordcpartrienta 1 conwittce. TJiis 
situation led to the creation of the Antarctic Policy Group 
in 1 9 6 S . 

In r. umnrt'i'y , it '..’oulcl appear that the retention of the 
present arran <■ cr.tcnts for the formil at i on and conduct of 
United States Antarctic policies and prof.rans is in the 
best interests of tlic. United States. The roles of the 
three a^c-ncics represented in tl)c Anta.rctic Policy Group 
ay'c each vital and of approx iir.a to 1 y equal inportance to the 
United. States effort in Antarctica, and it is neither feas- 
ible nor ]) art i cul ar 1 y d.esirablo th.-,l any Oiie of th.esc agen- 
cies should exercise prranount control over that effort. 

Mo'i'oover, the principal deficiencies of United States 
Antarctic policy in the past have not; been due to a lack 
of coordinr;tion arong government ag-encics once tlie i'_ech.anisn 
f£r surli coordina ti on ha_d been estab ]J shed , Indeed, tlie 
activities of the Lbiited States Antarctic Service \ ero co- 
ordiisated so succcs.s ful 1 y on the operaitional and di])lonatic 

^ 3 ' 0 s i dr n t to Svcrct:'ry of tiie Intfrior, June f, 19'.0, 
i)i Dewing and Kelsay, "Records of the United States Antarc- 
tic Service," p, S, 
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] c e ] K t li V. t t ii ^ c o f ,1 :i c t r. f o r i r t n v.' x t h t li c; Sou i: h Ai i r J c n 
c }, 0 ii.c.nt s never na t.ci ia 1 i : eel » Theic \. ere problc .s bctu’ctn 
the Antarctic Sctlyxcc' and tlic scientific corivni-ni ty ; but 
those have been eliminated by the practice, established 
durin<; tl)o JGY and still in existence, of affordin,y the 
scientists an official voice in Antarctic affxiirs. Tlic 
apex of succ.efsful interdepartmental j) 1 a)in in r; occurred v/ith 
tlio cons nl tat ions and 'preparation of positioji pa.pers prior 
to the mul t in a t i on a 1 discussions of 1958-1959. At that 
time, each agency \;ith interests in the Antarctic mas given, 
in effect, a veto over any fori.ial proposals ma.dc' or accepted 
by the United States, Although such ;in arrangement appears 
unmicldy, the sx’ccass of the Antarctic Con fercjice of 1959 
and the sub.scquent treaty cannot be denied. 

As long as m.ul tinati ona 1 discussions on t lie Antarctic 
cojitinue to be held on a regular basis and tJ»e United States 
continues to possess direct incentives for opcration.s in 
the region, it is to be expected that the prc.scnt arrange- 
ment.s, or ones .sii'ilar to theii, v.-ill remain in existence 
to consider broad aspects of Antarctic policy on a contii:u- 
ing, basis, to promote United States interc^sts in tiie region, 
and to be in a positioij to react relatively quickly to un- 
foreseen eventualities. Neither the permanent nature of 
United States activities in the Antarctic nor the continued 
c X i s t e n c a of t h c s e g o v c r n n o n t a 1 a r r a g e ; e n 1 s can be t a k f n 
for granted, however. It will be remembered tha.t the United 
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State? Antarctic Service v;as t’nounlit to be a pcri..anent or- 
ganization in early 1940 but v.'ar. disbanded soon after the 
United S t a t c s b. r d c c a s 'c d o p e r a t i o n s in the', field, an d i t 
is by no means iiupos-sible t/iat some future urgent need of 
the United Stato.s Gevernnent to expend funds or deploy na- 
val forces c 3. s ev,’)'! ere could lead to a cessation of activitie 
in the Antarctic, In such a case, it v.'ouid be imperative 
that the United. States break v.-ith past tradition rnd retain 
the internal arrangements for the broad considcrati on of 
Antarctic policy, i'he State Department,, in particular, 
must maintain a continuous interest in all political, or 
technological developnents affecting the United States posi 
tion in Antarcti ca-^regardless of fluctuations in tlie scale 
of United State?, operations on the continent itself. To 
do othcrv;ise v?ould he to risk losing for all tii,;e the voice 
and the role tliat the United States nov; possesses in tlie 
f u t u r e o f t h e r e g i o n . 

With regard to the future of the Antax-ctic itself, the 
succe.ss of tlie Antarctic Treaty seems to preclude both a 
return to the active rivalries tliat Iravc existed in the 
region in the past and any final division of the continent 
into national sectors, Tlie Meetings of Consultation have 
demonstrated the v.’i 1 1 i ngncs.s and the ability of the parti ci 
patlng nations to reach agreement in nev' areas, and it is 
probable th.at agvcci;;or.t vrill be reaclied i)> tlsc fi-.t'.n l. c u 
matters sur.li as the cor duct of direclly romuncrati vc activi 
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tics. in fact; oiic sncIi activity is aln.'idy beijjj: ccmduclccl 
i n A n t .a r c t J c a ^ .a ii d no v ]■> p a. r c; n 1 i n L o r n a t i o n a 1 d i a p u t e s h a v e 
resulted. That activity is tourisi,!. 

i’ )i e f i 1 ' s t t o V r i s t c x c u y s i o n t o An tare t i c a a s o r g n i z e d 
by tlie Argentine Navy in 1958. This v/.as soon follov.’cd by 
a simiJ.ar excursion under the auspices of the Chilean Navy. 
In 1966, private enterprise became involved tlirough the 
Lindblfid Travel Agency of Now York, which organized .a tour 
of the Palmer Peninsula, region .aboard a chartered Argentine 
tran.sport. Thi.s tour included visits to /ntarctic st.'-tions 
occupied by the United Sta/ces, the United Kingdom, and Ar- 
gentina, and \;as sc succc.ssful that it was jepeated \;ilh 
the saii.c itinerary in 1967,. In early 1968, tl\c Lindblad 
Agency s n o ri s o x c d t: \ ; o An t r c t i c t o u r s a b o a r d a v c s ,s c 1 c b a r ~ 
tered from the Cliilean Coverruient . Tlie itiner.'ries tlirt 
year included visits to tltc Imalkland a.nd South Shetland 
Islands in addition to British, Chilean, and United St.'tes 



^ "Toin’i sm in the Ajitarctic, 1 967 ," 'iii e I^oltr Record, 
o 1 . 1 ( J a n u a r >• , 1 9 6 8), ji . 77. 



Antarctic stations,^ 



bctn trcatcc^ \/ith 
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Ml tcu r i s t. s h a v c 
hospitality evcryv.hcre in t!i3 Antarctic, despite tl^e fact 
that free access to tlie ref^ion had been frantec^ by the Ant-* 
arctic Treaty to scientists ?»nd official observo-'s only* 

t'uture af, reeuent on the c >. ]) 1 o i t a t i o n o Antarctic re- 
sources could take various ferns, ran^inp fron the laerc 
cs t ab 1 i sh.nen t of f^uide lines to tlie fo rn a ti. on of multination- 
al stoclc companies e ^ If the activities concerned do not 
offer vast profits and are not beyond llie t e c)in o 1 o g i c a 1 
capabilities of any of the nations involved in the repion, 
as in tlie j) re sent case of tourism^ such npreenent ma}' con- 



sist of nothin p 
t i on * s r i ph t to 
o f re nun e rat i ve 
techno] opy , tlie 
)' a n g e m e n t \ ; h e r e 



more that 
en g ag o in 
a c t i i t i c s 



c 1 a i 111 a n t s 
by profits 



t.hc tacit acceptance of any na- 
t hose a c t i \' i t i e s o In the c a s e 
i n v 0 1 V i n g li i. g h 1 y s o ]'i hist i c a t e d 
\;ould probably demand soi'ie ar- 
a r e s h a r e d am on g all the n a lions* 



^^John Cadwaladcr, ’‘Antarctic Peninsula Tourism in 1968, 
Antrirctic Jou?^nal of the Uiiited States, \'ol, a (.1 ul y- Angus t , 
1908f, ppA Id 9 « is o'* 

KOTi: - - 1 n 19 6-1, t)ie United States, Austra lia, Nov; Zea- 
land, and tlic United Kingdom agreed to use tlie name ’Ant- 
arctic 1’ e n i n s u 1 ^ fort e t e r r i t o r >* v; h i c !i -- h a d x c v i o u s 1 y 

been called the ’Palmer Peninsula’ by tlic United Strtis 
and ’Grr.hai.i land’ by tlie nations of the British Comm on e a 1 1 li 
Argentina and Chile continued to call the peninsula. ’San 
Marti n I an d. ’ an d ’ 0 * il i gg i n s b an d ’ re sp e c t i v o 1 y , ” Ag re c non t 

on Disputed Antarctir P 1 ac e - N ane s , ” The Polar i'ecord, \'o]* 

12 (January, 396S), pp„ 470^471* ' ’ 

^"^Phili]:) C.\, Jessup and Howard J. Taubenfield, Controls 
for Outer Sy>aco and the y\ntarct.ic Analog.y (Xrw '’OiJ;: Colui - 

1) i a U n Tv e r s 1 1 y P y e s s ! Pj S V ) / p p . J 8 (> - 1 8 9 , 
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Argentivii). nnd Ch.ile, in p art 5. cul n r have con s i f;t cn t. ly feared 
the results of any future conpetition \ itli the Great I’ov.'crs 
for exploitable Antarctic rc soin.-ccs ; and this fear has been 
an important factor in tlieir desire to exercise sovereignty 
over certain sectors.. 



Most 

in t h c An t a r c t i. c 
the Soviet Union, 
ti fic nnd technological 
to continue 
free a c c c s s 
and more n 
ti VO 

t h e p r e s e n 1 s y 
re mot c still. 

An t a r c t i c '1' 'i* c n t y v t t Ji o 
t V! o yea r s ; Pol: n d 
19 62, I'ennark on 
March 50, 1967,^^ 

t lied )' An t: a r c 1 5 c a c t i v i t i e s 
al progr:ms and therefore do 
1- h e 15 c c t i. n r s o f Cons u } t a t i o n „ 



an d 

s c i e n - 
be expected 
them v.'ith 
as v.'.ore 
become ac- 
f 5'om 
more 

n a t i o n s h n v c a c c e d c d to t h c 
a p p r 0 X i r. f> t e 1 y one: e v e r y 
19 61, C r c c li o r. 1 o v <: 1: i a o r. .1 un c 1 4 , 
.n n d the K e t h e r 1 a n d s> o n 
nations have so far limited 
p a 1 ' 1 i (' i p a t i o n i. n m n 1 1 i n a t i o n - 
not posses.s voting rights, at. 

It is probable, liorever. 



important to tho prospects of future agreement 
:ire the positions of the United States 
As the na. tionr> v’i th tlie greater. t 
c a.p ab i 1 i t i e s , hot h c a n 
to support arr.angements providing 
t o t he c n tire r c g i on , I n ;■ d d i t i o n , 
ations uithout prior baser for cla.ims 
i n 1 1 1 e An t a r c t i c , the p o s s i b i 1 i t >■ of a r e t r e a t 
■>tem of 5. nte rn at i on n 1 controls Viccomes 
Since 1 959 , sucli 
r a. t e of 
on June 8, 

May 20, 1965, 

Til CSC four 
to 



^ ' ' An t arctic T r e a t y 1 9 5 5) : 
ord, Vol , 14 (January, 1968), 



■Ac ce r: s i on s , The Polar i’ec-~ 
P« ' ” 
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that any devc3cpr.ant s i pji i fi can t enough to t.lneaten the 
political stability of tiio region \.’oulcl lead these and otli- 
er nations to increase tlicir activities to levels affording 
them voices in the issue. 

In tlie final analy.'ls, the claimants can be expected 
to be fr«ced i)) the, future v.'itli the same tv;o alternatives 
that they possessed liith rcg,ard to the IGY and the Trea- 
ty"-to defend by force the exercise of sovereign rights 
v.’itliin their sectors or attempt to obtain the most advan- 
tageous cor;pronisc v.'ith those nations favoring internation- 
a 1 a r r an g c m e n t s , 

Tlie true internationalisation of Antarctica under an 
organ siscli as the United Nations is equally as inprobi-blc 
as a regime of separate national sectors. The Treaty sig- 
natories have consistently opposed participation in Antarc- 
tic affairs on the part of nations noi actively involved 
in tlie region and have express ly prohibited subsequent ad- 
herents to the Treaty from participating in the Meetings 
of tons u 1 1 at 1 on until they demonstrate an interest in the 
Antarctic ”by conducting substantial scientific research 
a c t i it)' the r e , r. u c h a. s the c s t a b 1 i s li n e n t o f a scientific 
station or the despatch of a scientific expedition 



^ ^ U . S . 
United S t r t 
( i. a r. h i n g t o ii 
1961), Vol, 



Dep r1 lien t of State, "The Antarctic Treaty," 
s T 7 ' e r 1 1. e a n d 0 1 h. e r 1 n t, e i n r 1 1 e n r 1 A ,g r e e n e n t s 
United States ('o vornment frinting Uflicc, 
12, pt, 1, p. 798, 
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The ir.t crest of t)ie United Nations itself in the Ant-- 
arctic has thus far been uininal. In 19i7, tl'.e Ti us teeshi)) 
Council received a nroup of petitions freu;; the V'oiien's In- 
ternational Lca.guc for Peace and freedom of Geneva calling 
for the es tf b 1 i sliuent of Arctic and Antarctic trusteeships, 
Tlic Council \:as of the opinion, houever, that the matter 

was beyond its competence and a-ccording] y resolved to tahe 
? n 

no actron. 

Nine years later, on february 21, 1956, India proposed 
that the cjucstion of arrangements pua ranteein g tin; per.ee- 
ful use of Antarctica be placed on tlie provisional agenda 
of the eleventh General Assembly, Believing tlia t the Ant' 
arctic iiossesscd a strategic, climatic, and scientific in- 
p 0 rt an c c no t j u s t to t h e n a t i on s li i s t (< r i c n 1 1 y a c i. i v e i. n 
the region but to t)ie entire v.’orld, tlie Indian Goveriimcnt 
desired tliat agreement sliou.ld be readied a.inong all United 
Nations members on the follo’..'ing items; (1) the utiliza- 
tion of Antarctica solely for peaceful puri)oscs, (2) the 
n on- lit i 1 i ?-r t i on of Antarctica, for any purpose enusinf; an 
increase in v;orld tensions, and. (5) the ]>) olii biti on of 
activities in Antarctica that could be detrimental to vorld 

Uni ted Nations, Trusteeship Council, Official Pocord.s 
(19d7), Vol, 2, up. 62-68. " 



c 1 1 lii c>. 1 1 C CO n (.1 1 1 i on s . 

TJie Indifn propose! v.’as subsec, v ntly v'ltlulrav.’ii , chic 
priinari.ly to Ary.cntino and Ciiilaan objections, hut war. rc- 
nev/cd on July IS, 19S8, soue 10 v.oeks after tlie United 
States bad sc-iit the roriu l invitations to the Con fe ren c e 
on Antarctica, Mistiustful of the nature of v.jiatever af'.roe 
inent rnifht be reached aiionc tlic 'interested' nations alone, 
India reiterated 5 ts belief that the action that it pro- 
posed should only be taken by "the v.’orld cor.inumity as a 
2 

v;liole," " In viev; of tlio inpending conference, the opposi- 



tion of the 'interest 


ed' nations i;as 


e V 


c n l i c' ? V i e r 


til an i t 


had been in 3956; and 


) n d i i \ -: i t h d r e v? 


.1 1 


r> proposal 


for the 


second tiiac. ' ''* 










W i t h t li c s u c c e s $ 


of the Treaty 


in 


ob lai rJ 


a re due - 


tion of tensions over 


the Antarctic 


nn (1 


llic fact 


thait any 



nenber of the United Nations nay obtain a voice in Antarc- 
tic matters by expendinc the resources necessary to denon- 
str; te its i n tores t, no further atterpts have been i^ade 
toward acliieving a system of 1 css - exc 1 us i vc international 
participation in the affaiirs of the rerion. The inpetiir. 



^^Unitcd Nations, Official Reex-rds of the General As- 
scnbly, Question of Ai‘ t ar’ct"f ccT U . ' N . T'cc’, ~ 1 9/ ihb- 
V u a. r ) ‘ 2 1 , 195 6, ] . 2 , 

O ^ 

United Nations, Official Re co rdj; of tli e General As- 
senbly, Question of An t c;rct i c a , U , Nh lioc, A/5K52, July 15, 
1958, pp, 2 ' 5 . 

^ '^Jessup an<! Trii’l' en fi e 1 d , Gontrolr, i . 174. 
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for such au ar.> ■siit' can he expcct.f(' to exist in the 

future on!) if the ircaty slioulcl he nrended to restrict 
the ripht of accession or if the participants should enpap, e 
in activities > such as v.'cather control, v.h.ic.h tlireatcn 
direct effects oii n on •' in vo 1 vc d )i,at.ions. 

On the basis of a3) the above considcrati ons , it ap~ 
pears rtost probable that the political arranperents current 
ly existinp in Antarctica will rtnain in existence for some 
time, \.'ith the levels of mil t in at i on a 1 control and coopera*- 
tiori gradually being extended as tJie participants achieve 
agreement in nev; areas. The increased a.dmini strati vc lasl s 
accompanying this extension could lead, in turn, to cither 
the evolution of the Meetings of Covi s ul t ation into a per- 
manent governing board or the creation of a joint <*^d hoc 
administrati ve regime, perhaps similar to that created b>' 
the United 51tates and the United bingdoi': in 1939 for tl.'C 
admini strat i on of Canton and bnderhury Islands.^*^ 

The above analysis has been based, however, upon t\.’o 
assumptions that cannot be taken for granted by the United 

^'^‘Unitc'd States Secretary of State llv’l] to Dritish Am- 
has. sad or in Washington, Sir Ronald iMndsa.y. April 6 , 1 959 , 
in U. S,, Departnent c> f State, "Conflicting American and 
hritisli Claims to Variou.’ Islands in the Pacific Ocean; 
Agrcevicnt for tlie dc int Ac'sJ ni strat i on of Canton and bndcr- 
bury Island:', Jiffected by !M' chan go. of Hot or. , Apjil 6 , 1 939 , 

rorcign Relations of the Ihiitod States, 1 9 39 (Wa..s)'.i ngton : 

United States l) 0 vcrn>.;ant Irinting dfiict, 19.36), Vol . k , 
p p , 3 1 3 ' 3 1 e . 



States (iovcrni n l. , Tlie first issiuiption is that ai,y ad • 
ditional nations h. i coinijif, en^n^od in Antarctic operations 
v.'ill ei ther adheif; forivclly t c. the I rcnty or abstain voiun-- 
tarily from activities prohibited by the Treaty. If a na- 
tion shonld refisr to do citlier and should cop.wouce activi- 
ties of a mi), itajy nature, it nigljt ■.•.'cll be cone necessary 
for tJie Treaty signatories to follov.' suit if they find 
themselves unwillinfi; to take action, either singly or joint 
against tliat nation; and it is doubtful that the re- 
sulting militarization of Antarctica \rould bo conducive to 
the continued existence of cooperative international ar- 
rangements. The second assumption is tl>at futui'C- develop- 
m e n t s i 1 ] not c a u s e A.n tare t i c a to b c c o i.; c so economic a 1 1 y 
or stategically \mJuable that nations iniglit find tiie con- 
tinent, for t)io fii’st time in its history, \;orth figlitir.g 
over. The continuiiig possibility that cither assu.niption 
might be proved inv.^lid in tlie future makes it particular- 
ly iri’per.'-ti VC that the United .States ret.^5n an interest 
in Antarctic: matters unrelated to the existence or non-ex- 
istence of inccnti\cs of an immediate nature. 

In all likelihood, liouover, the international arrange- 
ments in:. titntec’ over the Antarctic v;ill ccmitinuo to enjoy 
t h e s u c c c s s c s t h ? t 1: )i e y li a v c cn j o y c d d in* i n g t Ji c 19 6 0 ’ s ; 
and thio fact of tlie so sucrcssc.s I: as given rise to c'iscus- 
si on on t’ne apj; 1 i cab i 1 i ty of some or all of these ru-range- 
I’ents to other areas of ])cssib3o conflict. 
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In 3‘cra“rd, it nust b t oicnbored that: the sjr.nifi- 

cant provisions of the Antarctic Treaty did not seek to a.l- 
ter the current conduct of tlic Cont racti ii[; I’ov/crs but :*ather 
to formalize certain desirable aspects of the status ([uo 
in the region, Ccu;s cquont ly , the Treaty itself has little 
direct relevance to pioblesns or areas v/herc it is precise-- 
ly a change in the status quo that i.s desired, as in rc« 
gions v;hich are already the site of nilitary activity or 
in prol>loms of disarnamont in general. Moreover, the fail- 
ure on tljc })art of the Contracting Parties to acliievo, even 
up to the present (1960), any agreonont on the econoi.iic e:> 
ploitrtion of ll^e Antarctic causes the ATitnrctic settler^cnt 
to be valueless as a precedent for regions \M'iere econo.ic 
activity is cither an iirportant factor at present or is 
expected to b.econe so in t!ic near future. 

The region in v’hich the aa rangev.en t s aclxieved over 
t h e An t a r c t: i c a p ‘p e a )' t o be mo s t d i r c c 1 1 ap p 1 i c ab 1 e is c> u t - 

er spacci There, as in tlie Antarctic, uo indigenous popula- 
tion is knov;n to exist, r^i 1 i t ari zation bar not been attempted, 
and scientific investigation is expected to re; ain the prin- 
cipal activit)' for some tine, Fror. the standpoint of pos- 
sible int ernationr 1 agree rent, )io\;ever, the tv;o region5^ 
possess irpvjort ant di f ferences . 

Firstly, difference:; in the technologies involved in 
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op. rat iojis i n 


tile tv;o regions 


a r e o f a c r u - 


c i f> 1 
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hides utilized vt pre.:;.cnt in the explovption of Ant^jc- 
t i c e end in s up )) o r t o f An t r r c t i c o j) c rations ; i c c ]> r c a !. o r s 
and otlier vessejs re i n fo}'ccd for polar service, propeller- 
driven airplanes, licli ca))t c:r*s , snov; tractors, and dof^slcdSc 
Lvvon tliough all these vehicles have sonc relevance to \;ar- 
fare, the t e dm o 1 o gi e s ijivolvcd in their manufacture and 
operation liaxc been available to all nations for a consider 
able period ot time. Little objection therefore exists to 
their inspection by foreign observers or to the unlimited 
exchange of data relating to their use. In co)>trast, trans 
portation in outer S]>acc ir; accoppl ished througit tlie use 
of rocl:ets simi.larj and in some cases almost idonticrl, 
to those involved in t))e ballistic nxssilc, one of the most 
highly sophisticated \;e apons in tlic arsenals of tlic najor 
powerSc In the absciicc of either a general political set- 
tlcrent or dcvolopr.ient s in uceponry v;hicli serve to eclipse 
the importance of rochets to tlie national defens. e, it is 
doubtful thrt agreer.ent can be reached on arrangomcn ts of 
inilinited iimspeclicn end data cxdmngo for outer space iv: 



general , 



Secondly, an effective system to in.sure the r.onrili- 
tarization of outer space vrould 3'eoyuiro lhc‘ riyhl of irspcc 



tion 0 f mannfrctu'j ing cen t ers , 



s t o r a g e facilities, 



an d 



launcluing arras: and no i.najor ])Ovmr has yet sho\jn itself 

i 1 lii'ig; to gvs.nt to f u x ui (./os o j' vors tlio ri g.h i oi" u.’ili i 5 
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access lo any and all jjai'is of its national tcrritor)'. 

This rif^ht v;a.s not believed lo be ncccssni-y in the case of 
Antax'ctica, v.iicre :i nation would px’esnma.bly x'cquire an ex- 
tensive period of preparation j.)i the field before it could 
be in a position to pose a direct nilitary threat. In con- 
trast , a \;eapon of i. ass destruction c.ni be jilaced in outer 
s p a c e in a r: a 1 1 c r o f ii i n u t c s . 

The above differences between the two regions are x'c- 
fleeted in a comparison bctv.’ecn tlie Ajjtarctic Treaty and 
the 62-nation Outer Space Treaty of 1 967, both of v;hich 
deal v.'ith the questions of nomni .1 i t a ri a t i on , inspection, 
data excliange, free access, and tlie status of national 
claims. It is interesting to note that in cases w lie re si mi 
1 ai' conditions for agrccrant did exist in both regions, 
articles of tlio la.tter treaty were jiattei’ned after those 
of the ferner to the point of a.lRost identical wording. 

In its provisions regarding nonsii 1 i tari ta t ion , the 
Outer Space Treaty is ruicli less comprehensive tlian the Ant- 
arctic Treaty, inrsmich as conditions sii.'ilar to those in 
the Antarctic existed only on celestic. 1 bodies and not in 
outer space itself. In the sense that the flight paths of 
ballistic missiles involve a period of transit through 
space, the region Jiad already been the site of extensive 

2 9 jio\; a'‘‘d .1, T.'i’ben field, ’‘A Treat) for- Antarctica,'’ 
International Conciliation, No, 551 (January, 1961), n, 502 
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V.’ 0 apoii s tcst.inp,, ] r tl'c tree of the ru'di t. i onal difficul- 
ties posed Ijy the direct conncctioii hoti.'een civilian and 
military roc]:et tr,chnoioj;y <‘nd the inpossil).i lity of ayrec- 
m c n t on an e f l‘ c. c t i v c s s t e ).i o f i. n s p e c. t i o n , t li e s i y n a t o r i e s 
to the Outer Space Treaty ryreed only to the general pro> 
liibition of "nuclca.f ^'t-rpons or any other hinds of \;ef,‘pons 
of mass des triicti on . In the case of celestial l)odics, 

ho\;evcr, neither had military activities previously taken 
place nor v.’as tlic inspection of national territory required 
for a reasonable level of sccuri ty ayainsl pos:iblc viola- 
tions of an agreement on full nonjii 1 iti'ri zation ; and tlic 
provision in this case i.’rs corded almost identically to 
Article 1 of the Antarctic Treaty; 

The noon and other celestial bodies shall be 
used by ail States Parties to the Treaty exclusive 
ly for peaceful purposes. The estah j isim.ent of 
military bases , i n s t al 1 a t i c n s and fortifications, 
tlic testirif of any typo of v;eapons and the conduct 
of mil i tar)' maroc,\Jvers on celestial liodics shall 
be forbidden. The use of military viersonnel for 
scientific res earr ch or for any otl.'cr peaceful pur- 
poses shall iiot be prohibited.-^ 

The riylit of 5 3 j spectioi; under tiic Antarctic Treaty is 
both irni lateral and rnlij.iited. That p)-antod by the Outev 



^^’"Treaty on Piincipliir Governing the Activities of 
States in the. bxpi oration and Use of C'uter Space, Incl'u.d- 
i)ty tlie hooii ajid Ocher Celc.'>tia} i'>o<’ies,'' Dopa rt'C-' t of 
State liUrllatii', Icl. f>S (necanher J'6, }!'66), p. 



^ O !) i d . , p , 
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:so: 



space Ticaty is ncitlicr. The Outcj' Space Treaty states 
nerc]y that: the Partj cs r.;^rce to "consider on a hasis of 
equality r.v.y requests liy other States Parties to th. c Treaty 
to be afforded an opportunity to observe tlve fli};ht of 

O P 

space objects launclicd by tliosc states,""" Even facilities 
on cclestia.l bodies r/c to be open to the represen tati. ves 



of other si <;n.' tori cs only "on a basis of rcci yirocity" and 
upon "rera-onal'l e advance notice of a projected visit, 

Provisions con corn in jy the sharing of data, uhi.ch of" 



fered a significant, tangible incentive for agreement on 
matters relating to the Antarctic, also appear in the Outer 
Space Treaty subject to qualifications. TIjs signatories 
arc required to disseminate data ovi their .space activities 

•2 A 

only "to the greatest extent fca.siblc and practical." 

In one respect, conditions in outer space uere more 
conducive to agreement than tlicy had been in. Antarctica, 

No claims to national sovereignty had been asserted over 
outer space or celestial bodies, and tlie signatories to 
the Outer Space Treaty uero able to take significaiit steps 
to’.;ard c 1 ii.jinating the possibility of future disputes over 
this issue. The right of free access to t!ie region v.'as 



^^^"Treaty on . . . Outer Space," p. PS'i, 

^ I b i d . , p . 9 5 r. , 

, p. 
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granted to rl) iiatiniis v.'itliont q un ] i fi c a ti. on , and it v;as 
furtiicr agreed that the region "ir> not subject to nation- 
al app I’op r i a t i on by claiu of sovereignty , by r.’.eans of oc- 
cupation, or by a'uy other iiear s , 

l-o 1 3. ov; in g tlie lessons of the Antarctic experience, the 
negotiators of the Outer Space Treaty did not jeopardize 
the entire agrccnent by ins is tiling upon unaniisity in mat- 
ters of a }jig]ily con trove rs i a 3 nature. bil:e the Antarctic 
Treaty, the Outer Space Treaty served to formalize desir- 
able aspects of the status and tiu. status quo in out- 

er s p a c e 1 a s s i g n i f i. c a n 1 1 y loss con d u c i v e t o i n t e rn a t i o n a 3 
agreement in all respects save that of national claims. 
Developments in the Antarctic since 19S9 have indicated, 
hov.'cver, that the reduction in political tensions occasio5!cd 
by limited agreement can. act to facilitate further agreement 
in tlic future. )n t;his regard, even tl'ough tlie specific 
inteinatioiial arr an genents existing in the A)it arctic may 
have little direct relevance to the pioblems of other re- 
gions, tl.c sy’.. bolic valine of the Antarctic settlement is 
vc'i'y great indeed. 

T\.’elve nations of varying, and. often conflicting, po- 
litical })h.i losophi es have dei.'.onstratcd in Antarctica that 
a regime of riutu.al cooperation cm ho successfully e.stab- 
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hlinhed o\’li t\ lr>rrc poj. 1. Ion of t.lic p.loho; fiul tliis dorian- 
stration lias already yielded practical results in the cs- 
t ab 1 i slu.icn t of a sini.lar, thou,;h less conprch cn s i ve , rcjiiii’e 
over outer space, additioii, tlic Antarctic Treaty vans 

the first in a succession of significant Cold-V.'ar aproe- 
monts, V'hich inclid d the Linited Nuclcai' Test Ban Treaty 
of 1963, the Oular Space Treaty of 1967 ^ and tlie Nuclear 
Non-l’rol i fcrtition Treaty of 1 968. None of these a,trecnsnts 
provided final solutions to the. respective issues involved, 
but all represented siy.nificant steps to\;ard tliose solu- 
tions; and "it v.'as in the coldest of all continent;-- tiiot 
there v;a.s the first neriorablc 11 . av; in t lu rc>ld \ 



•^^U. S., Cov;[;rc'.ss, Serrte, Coi.uiittee on I-oreipn Mela- 
tioii-s, Ilearlnp.s or tic Ant.-rctir Treaty, CAth Cong., 2nd 
stss,, du.n< ) 4 1 960 (i.'ashi ngton : 'bnited States (Govern- 

rent B tin tiny Of fie; , 1C6G), j) . /6. Tc.'-lij ony of i'l , 
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